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INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 



In presenting tliia, th a first proRe^iniya o f The American Cheap Transpor- 
tation Association, since its organization in May last, to the public, I deem an 
apology dure to the members of the association, for the delay in printing. Er- 
rors were found in some of the addresses which had to be sent hundreds of miles 
to their authors for correction. In some instances the telegraph was used to expe- 
dite matters, and in one instance I failed to get a correction, and a note will be found 
at that point. Three addresses were not left with the Secretary, and they had to 
be sent for. Regret was expressed by some of t b e members that the associ ation had 
not employed a stenographer, so that the many valuable speeches that were made 
during the debates on the resolutions, could have been presented in full to the 
public. This deficiency I would recommend the- association to provide for at our 
next meeting in June, at Richmond, Va. Attention is hereby called to the ap- 
pendix, containing Hon. Wm. M. Burwell's address on " The Value of the Mis- 
sissippi River Route ;" also to the appeal for local organization. 

That the people may see how great is the need of cheap transportation, if 
America expects to hold her own against foreign competition ; the "folio wiugr 
extracts, from the New-York Produce Exchange, weekly, (official) of January 
30th and February 6th, 1874, will show : 

" On the 1st of January, 1874, there had been completed and in operation in Rus- 
sia, 2,096 miles of railway, and in addition, 439 miles being constructed, and 500 
miles contemplated. Of the 439 miles being constructed, namely, the Odessa 
line from Komischti to the River Pruth, commenced on the first of July ; the 
Norvotorezi line, from Torezik to Rziev, on the 23d July ; the Lazow Sebastapol 
line, on the 29th of July, and the Landnarow line, on the 1st of August. The 
foregoing indicates tJie rapidly increasing exporting ability of Russia. The lines 
opened a/re crowded to repletion vyith produce. 

*'' Since the opening of the Railroads from Russia the Grain trade of Konigs- 
burg has been rapidly increased. The exports from Konigsburg during 1873 
comprised 52,000 wispels of Wheat, 140.000 wispels of Rye, 30,000 wispels of 
Barley, 56,000 wispels of Oats, 48,000 wispels of Oil Seeds and 36,000 wispels of 
Peas, Beans and Tares. The Grain movement from Russia to Germany by rail is 
large, with a good prospect of being continued." 

R. H. FERGUSON, Secretary. 



Errata. — Page 58, on the 34th line : " He opposed the min^ority" should 
be : " He opposed the majority." 

Page 59, on the 39th line, read minority for majority. , 
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The Hon. Josiah Qxtincy, President of the Association, delivered the fol- 
lowing opening address : 

Gentleicbn : — In answer to the summons of the American Cheap Transpor- 
tation Association we have met in the capital of the nation to consult together 
upon what is popularly called '* The Railroad Problem." We have come to con- 
sider how we may limit the powers of those gigantic corporations which already 
control, to a dangerous extent, the press and the Legislatures of our country. 
The immense importance of the question, the complexity of interests that will 
be affected by its discussion among our voters, may well inspire us with modesty 
and caution. There is so much to be said on all sides of this great subject that 
it would be folly to approach it in the spirit of denunciation and bitterness. It 
will not do to forget that we, the people, through our representatives, are pri- 
marily responsible for the abuses of railroad management. We have treated 
railroads as private property, and encouraged their construction by private capital. 

When these iron highways were first introduced, if some far-seeing man had 
aaserted that they should be constructed and managed by the 8tate, he would 
have been thought as impracticable as one who should now ask the Government to 
provide us with clothing and provisions. There is no doubt but that the general 
feeling of our people against an over-interference of the Government is a most 
wholesome one. And if some of us here to-day believe that the State should 
own one or more of our great national thorough&res, it is not that we do not 
recognize the possible evils of State control ; it is because we have experienced 
the certain and ever-increasing evils of exclusively private management. 



What, then, is the principal cause of the difScnlties we have met to consider? 
I state it in three words : Absence of competition. Now, it is generally admitted 
that a competing railroad must be constructed by the State or the General Gov- 
ernment, in order to avoid the combination that would almost inevitably occur 
if it were left to the interests of stockholders. It is true that the " People's 
Freight railroad *' proposes to avoid this by placing one half the stock in the 
hands of trustees who would be bound to resist and prevent this combination. 
It is doubtful whether such an arrangement could be made ; yet, should the 
objections be surmounted, competition might succeed in reducing the expenses 
of the roads to an expenditure commensurate with their cost. 

The policy of the State ownership 6f railroads has been adopted, with emi- 
nent success, in Belgium. The doctrine there is that no private company should 
have a monopoly of all the lines. And so the Government owns the main lines 
and is interested in some of the branches. It thus regulates all the roads, gives 
great facilities for the mail service, and enables the Government to make reduc- 
tion of fares without reference to immediate dividends. The railroad commis- 
sioners of Massachusetts are desirous of 

TRYING THE EXPERIMENT 

of regulating all railroads by the State ownership of one by the Staters purchase 
of the Hoosac tunnel line. Scarcely any other State possesses so excellent an 
opportunity of fairly trying this question. 

The laws of Massachusetts give a i^reater protection to her citizens against 
the despotism of monopoly than most of her sister States. She has the right to 
alter, amend, or repeal any charter; she can purchase any road by pacing the 
shareholders the amount originally paid, witb interest at ten per cent, from the 
time of payment, deducting dividends. Any director who vcites for the issue of 
watered stock may be punished by fine and indictment, and the stock so issued 
is valueless. When new stock is issued it is not divided among the shareholders, 
but sold at auction, so as to render the amount of stock on which dividends are 
to be paid as small as possible. And yet our citizens have felt that these securi- 
ties are far from sufficient, and many are of opinion that the time anticipated 
many years ago by Sir Robert Peel has arrived when '* it would be expedient for 
the State to construct a line of road for the purpose of ascertaining the expense 
of running cars, and for studying the best modes of railroad management." 

To speak from my own experience, in the year 1867, being impressed with 
the necessity of action looking towards such a result, I petitioned the State to 
purchase the Worcester and Western railroads, which have since been consoli- 
dated into the Boston and Albany railroad, for the estimated cost of $15,355,272, 
the income at that time of both roads being $1,768,710. The present capital of 
the road, deducting 1^2,000,000 of watered stock, (issued before the passing of the 
law forbidding it,) is $17,864,100, and the income of 1878 was $9,798,082. That 
the purchase would have resulted beneficially to the State, and certainly to the 
community, few can doubt — at all events the experiment of State management 
would have been tried under the most favorable circumstances. 

The presentation of this petition revealed the power of railroad managers. 
Before moving in the matter many of our leading merchants agreed with me in 
opinion that the time had come for the State of Massachusetts to claim her re- 
served right of taking this great thoroughfare. It was evident that as the State 
could borrow the money at five per cent, the difference between that route and 
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the ten per cent. dividendB would enable it not only to reduce the charges for 
transportation, but would go far towards paying the interest on the State debt. 
It was clear that this purchase would relieve the citizens from the dictation of 
irresponsible agents, who compelled any party who doubted their decisions to 
appeal to law, with a certainty that if the decision was against the roads they 
would carry the case to the highest courts. But when these merchants were 
asked to sign the petition, with whose substance they assented, few or none were 
willing to do so. They all with one consent began to make excuses. Some said 
that their business depended on railroad facilities, and that the manBgexs had the 
XX>wer to put them to great inconvenience, if not to ruin them. Some feared 
that they would offend bank directors who were largely interested in this species 
of property, while others dreaded lest the political influence wielded by the 
managers through the votes of their employees should be used against them, 
and I came to the conclusion that no one who wished for railway facilities, bank 
accommodations or political advancement could be depended on in resisting these 
monopolies. When the hearing came on the whole force of the lobby, the in- 
fluence of all the railroads and the services of the ablest counsel was arrayed 
against the petition. Like the apostolic opponents, '' they who made a profit by 
the shrines were in an uproar and cried with a loud voice/' not "Great is Diana 
of the Epheeians," but nobody but the present boards, or men similarly elected, 
can 

ICAITAGB A RAILBOAD. 

I was of course defeated. Whether the same influences will prevent the State 
of Massachusetts availing herself of her present opportunity remains to be seen. 
If this chance of regulating all railroads by the State ownership of one is lost 
it may be many years before another will be offered. But our governments, state 
or national, can do much towards regulating our railroads, even if the right of 
the State to treat railroads as public corporations, and not private contracts, 
should be decided to be unconstitutional. A permanent railroad commission may 
be established. It should have power to cause all charges made against rail- 
roads by responsible citizens to be thoroughly investigated, and in doing this it 
should possess the authority to send for persons and papers, as well as to lay in- 
junctions and abate violations of the law. Such a commission would prevent 
railroad managers, as common carriers, from giving one favored custonier priv- 
ileges over another under similar circumstances. They would see that ail devia- 
tions of price from the published schedule were recorded on books, and that these 
books were at all times open to their inspection and that of any citizens who 
made proper application to examine them. In a word, rules would be established 
for the regulation of railroads by public authority. There would be some way 
found of meeting the wrongs which affect the interchange of products between 
the states. While the excitment of the times may have led to charges against 
railway managers that cannot be sustained, enough misconduct has been proved 
against them to challenge the attention of patriotic citizens. The producer and 
consumer have been called upon to pay, either in the depreciation of their prop- 
erty or by enhanced prices for their food, interest upon millions of dollars for 
which the shareholders never paid a cent. Territories larger than many of the 
States have passed from the ownership of the country to individuals without the 
consideration for which they were granted. Special privileges have been given 
to express, Pullman car and mineral companies, giving their managers great ad- 



vantages over their fellow-dtizenB. Yet our deadliest peril lies in the fact that 
some of these railroad manafiferSi wielding the vast power and hacked hy the 
immense wealth of these roads, can, as they have, pack conventions, hribe legis- 
latures, subsidize judges and obtain, through corrupt means, an influence sub- 
versive of the rights of the people and most perilous to republican institutions. 
Gentlemen, it is difficult to overstate the magnitude of this problem, and the 
careful inquiry that will be necessary to throw any light upon its solution. These 
corporations are united by 

A COMMON mTEBEBT. 

They are like a well-organized army of regulars, accustomed to act together, 
with able commanders and a full commissariat ; while the people are like an un- 
disciplined militia, burdened with private business, with slender means, and dif- 
fering as to the modes of obtaining redress. It is to be hoped that the counsel 
given in this hall will, by its wisdom and moderation, claim the attention of the 
country. We are not here to discuss finance or banking. About these there 
may be differences of opinion among those who can agree in the general direc- 
tion in which our present work lies. Our subject is cheap transportation between 
the different parts of our republic, and no other subject will be in order. 

I have thus far spoken principally of railways, but there is another mode of 
communication of equal, if not greater importance to some sections of the coun- 
try — the opening of new water routes between the interior and the ocean, by 
constructing canals and improving rivers. 

There will probably be brought to your notice, among others, propositions 
for a canal from Georgia bay, in Lake Huron, to Lake Ontario ; a ship-canal 
around the falls of Niagara ; a canal connecting the St. Lawrence with Lake 
Ghamplain and the Hudson ; the enlarging of the Erie canal ; the Atlantic and 
Great Western canal, from Guntersville, Ala , to Savannah, Ga. ; the Elanawha 
canal, connecting the Ohio with the James and Norfolk, and the improvement of 
the Tennessee, the Cumberland, the Mississippi and rivers connecting the lakee 
with the latter. 

It is very evident that none of these schemes can be carried out by unassist- 
ed individual enterprise. These great improvements can only be effected by aid 
of the general government, either through the direct agency of its own engi- 
neers or by issuing its own bonds or guaranteeing those bonds of a private cor- 
poration. It is to be hoped that gentlemen who ask the endorsement of this 
convention to any special plans will be able to show tbat their importance is so 
great as to render it probable that Congress, with its past experience, will grant 
the aid necessary to their execution. 

A personification of these monopolies would resemble the image seen in vis- 
ion by the oriental monarch. " Its head was of gold, its arms of silver, its belly 
of brass, its legs of iron, but its feet were of miry clay ; a stone cut out of the 
mountain smote it, and it was no more seen." When called upon for its inter- 
pretation the prophet told the monarch that the vision showed him how weak 
were the foundations of the mightest kingdoms if not sustained by justice and 
right. I firmly believe that the united will of this people, if inspired with jus- 
tice and executed with moderation, may yet find, without unjustly injuring those 
who have really invested their money in these enterprises, a mode of alleviating 
the evils of which we complain, and unite more closely in mutual interest the 
various sections of our great Bepublic. May your deliberations, gentlemen, do 
something towards hastening forward this much desired consummation. 



After the address, a committee on credentials was appointed, consisting^ of 
the following named gentlemen : 

Hon. B. W. Frobel, Atlanta, Georgia. 
Benjamin P. Baker, New York City. 
S. R. Moore, Kankakee, 111. 
Lewis A. Thomas, Dnbuque, Iowa. 
Hon. Judge Joseph Segar, Hampton, Ya. 

The meeting then adjourned until two o'clock P. M. 



Afternoon Session. 

The convention re-assembled at 2:80 P. M. The committee on credentials 
reported the following named delegates as having qualified : 

Alabama — 

Hon. Alexander White, M. C, Washington, D. C. 

Col. C. C. Sheats, Montgomery, Ala. 

Hon. Judge Charles Pelham, M. C, Washington, D. C. 

Colorado — 

Col. W. H. Greenwood, Colorado Springs, Col. 

Col. W. J. Palmer, Colorado Springs, Col. 

Narrow Gauge Railway Convention. 
Dittrict Columbia — 

James G. Berret, Washington, D. C. 

Georgia — 

Col. B. W. Frobel, Atlanta, Ga. 
Gen. E. L. Thomas, Covington, Ga. 
Col. D. S. Johnson, Madison, Ga. 
Col. W H. Weems, Atlanta, Ga. 
Col. E. Y. Clark, Atlanta, Ga. 
Judge O. A. Lochrane, Atlanta, Ga. 
S. L. McBride, Atlanta, Ga. 
Gen. Eugene Le Hardie, Rome, Ga. 
James R. King, Roswell, Ga. 
Col. G. T. Hurst, Atlanta, Ga. 
Dr. John S. Pemberton, Atlanta, Ga. 
Col. H. H. Jones, Macon, Ga. 
Col. E. Hulbert, Atlanta, Ga. 

lUinoia — 

Hon. W. C. Flagg, Moro, 111., 

President State Farmers' Association. 
James M. Allen, Geneseo, 111. 
S. M. Smith, Kewanee, 111. 
J. S. Armstrong, La Salle, 111. 
Charles Eldred, Carrolton, 111. 
Lewis Elsworth, Napierville, 111. 
H. D. Emery, Chicago, 111. 
C. C. Parks, Waukegan, 111. 
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Thomas M. D. Richards, Woodstock, 111. 

Lyman Bridges, Chicag^o, 111. 

Duncan Mackay, Moant Carroll, III. 

J. A. Patterson, Bock Falls, 111. 

J. H. Elliott, Princeton, 111. 

Charles Snoad, Joliet, 111. 

Hiram Whittemore, Blank akee. III. 

L. F. Ross, Avon, 111. 

Granville Barrere, Avon, 111. 

S. F. Smith, Macomb, 111. 

William H. Ellis, Greenfield, 111. 

J. M. Hunter, Owaneco, 111. 

M. J. Fitzpatrick, Heywortli, 111. 

Hon. J. G. Cannon, Champaij^n, 111. 

David B. Green, Majority Point, 111. 

M. M. Hooton, Carlinville, 111. 

John A. McClure, Murphyboro, 111. 

W. L. Foster, West Salem. 111. 

F. R. Freeman, Gardner, 111. 

Frank Gilbert, Chicajfo, 111., 

Chicago Evening Journal — State at large. 
Stephen R. Moore, Kankakee, HI., 

State at large. 
William N. Brainard, 

Chicago Board of Trade and Canal Commissioner. 

Hon. John P. Reynolds, ) 

D. B. Gillham, Alton. 111., \ S*^*« ^^*^^ ^^ Agriculture, Dl. 

B. F. Arnold, Galesburg, 111. 

Indiana — 

F. C. Johnson, New Albany, Ind. 

Iowa — 

Col. Lewis A. Thomas, Dubuque, Iowa. 

Dubuque Board of Trade and City Council. 

Col. A. B. Smedley, Cresco, Howard County, Iowa, State at large. 

Lauinana — 

William M. Burwell, New Orleans Chamber of Commerce. 

Masiachusetta — 

Hon. Josiah Quincy, Quincy, Mass. 

Michigan — 

M. D. Wilbur, Allegan, Mich. 

Minnesota — 

Dr. Thomas Foster. Chamber of Commerce, Duluth, Minn. 

Gen. Thomas S. Rosser, Minneapolis, Minn. 

St. Paul Chamber of Commerce. 

Gen. John B. Sanborn, ^t. Paul, Minn., 

St. Paul Chamber of Commerce. 



Missouri — 

Barton Able, 

A. B. Barrett, ^ Union Merchants' Exchange. St. Louis, Mo. 
George^ Bain, 

Hon. Erastus Wells, St. Louis, Mo. 

Charles Howland, Narrow Gauge R. R. Convention, St. Louis, Mo. 

B. R. Bonner, \ 

-James Baker, v Board of Trade, St. Louis, Mo. 

Col. M. A. Bryson, ) 

New Jersey — 

John Jameson, Beverly, N. J. 

New York — 

Benjamin P. Baker, 

John H. Kemp, 

W. S. Fairfield, 

James A. Barron, 

W. H. Wiley, 

F. B. Thurber, i Members of the New York City Cheap Transpor- 

A. Amerman. Station Association, Rooms 1 10 P^arl Street, Hanover 

John F. Henry, f Squara 

E. R. Durkee, 

E. J. Martin, 

Simon Stem, 

Theo. F. Lees, 

A. W. Tenney, 



E. P. Dorr, 
John Vought, 






RS. Marsh, • y Bufialo Board of Trade, BuflEalo, N. Y. 
William H. Abell, ' 

William H. Newman, 

J. B. Griflln, 

R. H. Ferguson, Troy, N. Y. 

Ohio— 

Hon. John Sherman, U. S. Senate, Washington, D. C, State at large. 
Pennsyhania — 

R. H. Lamborn, Philadelphia, Pa., 

Narrow Gauge R. R. Convention. 

Joseph Bailey, Newport, Perry County, Pa. 

South Ga/rolina — 

James L. Orr, Anderson, S. C. 

Winborn Lawton, State Agricultural Society, Charleston, S. C. 

John E. Carew, \ 

James T. Welsman, > Charleston Chamber of Commerce. 

J. D. Aiken, ) 

Tennessee — 

William Maxwell, Maxville, Tenn., Secretary State Grange, 
Joseph Horton. 
2 



Charles S. Carrlnffton, Richmond, Va., i ^, , . ,, 

* ' » ' r Chamber of Commerce. 
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J. M. MozTow. 
A. F. Naff. 
S. K. N. Patton. 
Lojd Bollen. 
WilUam G. White. 

F«rm<m< — 

Hon. Jndge Luke P. Poland, Washington, D. C. 

Vvrginia — 

Hon. Jadg-e Joseph Segar, Hampton, Va., 

Marshall Parks, Norfolk, Va., 

Judge O. M. Dorman, Norfolk, Va., ^ Norfolk Board of Trade. 

Washington Reed, Norfolk, Va., 

Major E. Bradford, Norfolk, Va., 

Henry E. Peyton, Richmond, Va., \ 

/ohn H. Grey, Fairfax, Va. 

Dakota Territory — 

E. B. Crew, Lodl, D. T. 

Mr. Thomas, of Iowa, offered the foUowincr : 

Resolved, That a committee on water routes, consipting of one member from 
each State and Territory represented here be appointed by the chair, to whom all 
memorials and resolutions on the subject shall be referred. 

Upon motion, Canada was included, and the resolution was adopted. 

WATER ROUTB AND RAILROAD COMMITTEES. 

By order of the president the secretary called the roll of States, and the fol- 
lowing delegates were named as the committee on water routes : Alabama, Alex. 
White ; Virginia, Joseph Segar ; District of Columbia, James G. Berret ; Georgia, 
Col. B. W. Frobel ; Illinois, James M. Allen ; Iowa, Col. L. A. Thomas ; Minne- 
sota, T. L. Rosser; New York, W. H. Abell. The other States called failed to 
nominate, and the committee as named was empowered to add to the same one 
from each State. 

The convention decided to appoint a committee on railroad transportation in 
a similar manner. The call of States was repeated, and the following delegates 
were named, with authority to fill not to exceed one from each State and Terri- 
tory : Alabama, Charles Pelham ; Colorado, Col. W. H. Greenwood ; District of 
Columbia, James G. Berret ; (Georgia, O. A. Lochrane ; Illinois, Stephen R. Moore ; 
Iowa, Col. A. B. Smedley ; Massachusetts, Josiah Quincy ; Minnesota, Dr. Thomas 
Foster ; Missouri, Charles H. Howland ; New York, F. B. Thurber ; South Caro- 
lina, W. Lawton ; Tennessee, William Maxwell ; Vermont, Hon. Luke P. Poland ; 
Virginia, O. M. Dorman. 

A motion was made to allow New York City a representative on the water 
route and railroad committees. ^ 

A general opposition was induced by this motion, and Colonel" Berret offered 
as an amendment that the president appoint five additional members to each of 
these committees, no one State to have over two delegates thereon. 

After a variety of opinions had been expressed by the delegates from several 
sections of the country, a further amendment was proposed that New York, Hlin- 
ois, Georgia, Virginia and Tennessee, be each allowed another representative on 
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each of the committees named ; but after farther diecnssioD, developing continued 
opposition, the original motion and amendments were withdrawn and the com- 
mittees left as organized. 

It was expressed, as the sense of the convention, that each ot the commit- 
tees shall elect its own chairman. 

Mr. Segar proposed that P. B. Borst, of Virginia, president of the Washing- 
ton, Cincinnati and St. Louis railroad, narrow gange, present without credentials, 
be admitted as an accredited delegate. Opposition being offered the gentleman 
was referred to the committee on credentials. 

BKliABKS BY JUDGE POLAND. 

The Chair introduced to the convention Judge Poland, of Vt., who expressed 
his interest in the purposes of the convention, but would defer any suggestions 
xmtil measures were proposed by the convention and he had duly considered them. 
He considered the subject of cheap transportation one of equal and weighty im- 
portance to the North, South, East and West ; while the West deserves the credit 
of its agitation, the East was ready to join in cordial support. Cheap bread- 
stuffs were as important to New England as to the West, and the East is as anx- 
ious to ship its wares westward at cheap rates as those in the West who buy 
them are to lessen their cost. He hoped to be present as often during the ses- 
sions of the convention as his duties might permit. 

During the session to-day the following telegrams were received and sent : 

ToKONTO, Ont., January 12th. 
To Hon. Senator Windom, for Chairman Cheap Transportation Convention 
Washington, D. C. , 

Will be in Washington the sixteenth instant. 

FRED. C. CAPREOL. 

ToBONTO, January 13th. 
Senator Windom ; or, Hon. Sacretary of the Cheap Transportation Conven- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

Parliament sitting — Can you send by telegraph immediately to speaker 
through Colonel Shaw, Consul here, an official invitation for the house of assem- 
bly to nominate delegates to attend Cheap I'ransportation Convention ? 

FRED. C. CAPREOL. 

To which the following answer was sent : 

Washington, D. C, January 14th, 1874. 
Speaker Canadian Assembly, care Col. Shaw, Consul, Toronto, Ont. 
The American Cheap Transportation Convention, now in session at Lyceum 
Hall, will be pleased to have you send delegates. W^ill be in session all the week. 

R. H. FERGUSON, 

Secreta/ry. 

The Convention then adjourned until 10 o'clock A. M., to-morrow. 
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January 15th, 1874 
Ck>nyeiition called to order the committee cm credentials reported the follow- 
ing new delegates, representing three states : 

Hon. Granville Barrere, Avon, 111. 

Judge Thomas Hood, Madison, Wisconsin. \ 

Major A. A. Meredith, " « ( g Agricultural Society. 

Waldo Brown, « u T » 

Ck)l. W. H. Chase, " " 3 . 

B. Frank Arnold, 111. 

John E. Carew, Charleston, S. C. ^ 

James T. Welsman, Charleston, S. C. v Chamber of Commerce. 

Joseph D. Aiken, Charleston, S. C. j 

Mr. Thomas offered a resolution that all members should be limited to half 
an hour, except those having addresses to deliver. 

Governor James M. Smith, of Atlanta, Ga., being unable to be present owing 
to the meeting of his State Legislature, appointed Col. B. W. Frobel, to address 
the convention in his place, and in behalf of the people of Georgia. The Chair- 
man introduced Col. Frobel, who spoke as follows : 

Col. Frobel said : Mr. President : The subject upon which I have the 
honor to speak is one of such vast importance to the whole country that it renders 
preliminary remarks unnecessary, and we will therefore enter at once upon the 
main question which claims our attention to-day. That question is the solution 
of the grand problem of commercial prosperity — cheap transportation — a matter 
of such vital importance, that it has not only impressed itself upon the public 
mind, but claims the most earnest care of the legislator and statesman. In dis- 
cussing this question, I think we hazard nothing in accepting, at tbe outstart, the 
fact that water affords the cheapest means for moving the heavy products of the 
commercial world. Experiments upon this point have been so well attested that 
to doubt them would be to doubt one's own senses. I am.Batisfied that there will 
be no difficulty in proving that transportation by water is not an exploded idea 
of the past — that canals have not fallen into disuse — but, on the contrary, their 
multiplication is to-day the great need of the country and our safest hope for 
present and future prosperity. 

It is true that for a time the slow-plodding canal boat was in a measure ob- 
scured by its more pretentious rival, the railroad. But experioDce teaches that 
that plodding boat, whose unpretentious movement along the Erie canal seldom 
attracts anything better from the passer by than a sneer, carries more freight than 
the longest railroad train, and is in reality doing more for the great industries of 
the country than all the trunk lines from the St. Lawrence to the Potomac. If 
it be true that one well attested experiment is worth more than ten thousand un- 
tried theories, we have the ex^riment here and the result also ; and the change 
which the public mind is undergoing on this subject attests the fact that it has 
not viewed this experiment and its results with indifference. 

If there is any country that could discard canals and rely solely upon railroad 
transportation it is the British Islands, or France, because no part of their terri- 
tory is very distant from the seaboard. Yet we find that they possess an aggre. 
gate of some twelve thousand miles of canal and improved navigation ; and t?uU 
too in a territory which does not greatly exceed in area the four cotton States of 
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the South Atlantic seaboard. Yet these canals all find profitable employment, 
and more extensive works of the same kind are even now in contemplation, 
although, in England, it is said, no acre of land is more than fifteen miles from 
navigable water. The canals of China and Holland and their influence upon the 
population, trade and wealth of these countries are well known ; while the recent 
connection of the Danube and the Rhine by canal has proved so great a success 
that it has already transferred the granary of Western Europe from the United 
States to the Russian Black Sea provinces. And that success is so highly appre- 
ciated by the Czar that his engineers are, even now, laying out a system of canals 
which will embrace all navigable waters flowing in those great inland seas, 
which form the eastern boundary of his empire ; the ultimate object being to 
connect, by canal, the whole of this great system with the outlet already found 
through the Danube and the Rhine, so that the farmer, living upon the Volga or 
the Don, or any other river in Eastern Russia, may ship his grain, without a 
transfer, from his own fields to any or aU of the great manufacturing centres of 
Western Europe. These facts furnish serious matter for consideration. They 
tell us why our foreign grain trade has so suddenly and so disastrously fallen off*. 
They tell us that if we sit longer idly by that what is left of that trade will be 
taken away ; and they tell us moreover that the country has not been aroused one 
moment too soon, if we would meet the issue practicaUy and avert the danger 
BuecessfuUy. 

A persistent effort has been made to impress the public with the idea that 
railroads have superceded all other modes of transportation. For a time this had 
its effect. But experience has dissipated the fallacy and we are again coming 
back to the truth. The failure of some few canals, which were badly planned 
and illy constructed or abandoned before completion, was eagerly seized upon and 
trumpeted over the land as evidence that the system is inadequate and obsolete. 
This famished a text for those seaports where nature renders a water connection 
with the West impossible, and no effort has been spared to make converts to this 
groundless assertion. But if we take the failures of railroads as financial invest- 
ments (and that is possibly the true test) we will find that the per cent, of such 
fedlures far exceeds those of canals, and this fact anybody may ascertain who 
takes the trouble to enquire. t 

A favorite argument against water lines is, that since the introduction of 
railroads the navigation of many rivers has been abandoned. This is true, and 
so far as the South is concerned, the cause is palpable. The exports of that sec- 
tion consist almost exclusively of cotton. This is raised in most cases upon bor- 
rowed capital, in the form of provisions and commercial manures, upon which 
the producer pays an average of about two and one-half per cent, a month. The 
cotton belt is near the seaboard, making the difference between the two modes of 
transportation very small, especially when compared with the two and one-half 
per cent, interest. Consequently the producer hurries his crop to market by the 
speediest mode, and this takes the cotton out of the country in a month or so. 
To navigate these small rivers successfully boats must be built for the purpose, 
and these boats, after the cotton crop is removed, would be without any kind of 
employment whatever. Had we these great national water lines, however, we 
can readily understand how the light vessels used on them could ply upon these 
rivers, removing the crops, distributing supplies, and doing the carrying at in- 
finitely less cost than now, returning to their regular trade upon the canals when 
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no longer needed upon the rivers. Nor is the condition of the Western States 
much better. They have a great many miles of navigable water. But many of 
these streams are obstructed by snags and sand-bars — have never received the 
attention of the Federal Government, and none of them have an unobstructed 
outlet to the sea. Consequently their operations must be local, and the great 
benefit they would otherwise be to trade is lost because they have to tranship to 
railroads or other modes of conveyance. Hence you see that it is possible, with 
a great many miles of navigable water, for us to be reduced to the most costly 
mode of transportation, if we except the common road wagon. This is why com 
sells from one to two dollars per bushel in one part of the country, while in other 
parts it is burned for fuel. This is the reason why we import iron while our 
hills abound with the ore ! It costs too much to get the food to the miners and 
the iron away from the mines after it has been manufactured. The miner and 
the manufacturer ask for protection against the cheap food lurnished by Russia 
to the manufacturer of Western Europe, while the Western farmer of this 
country, with a surfeit of grain on hand, finds himself impoverished by the vast- 
ness of his own productions which cannot be gotten to market. The South plants 
millions of acres in food crops, and employs half of her capital and labor in cul- 
tivating corn and wheat, depriving the West thereby of a market for fifty million 
bushels of grain, which remains wasting and worthless in that section ; while it 
enhances the cost of producing and manufacturing and imposes additional hard- 
ships upon the agricultural laborer, whose scanty earnings scarce permit him, at 
present prices, to indulge in the luxury of a shirt. All this is due to the fact 
that we have no adequate means for the cheap interchange of our various pro* 
ducts. We have railroads between the West and our seaports, but although 
some of them, as in the case of Savannah, are a great deal nearer to that great 
centre of western trade, St. Louis, than New York is, still not one dollar's worth 
of foreign goods find their way from Savannah to St. Louis, nor does one single 
bushel of grain pass out of the country in that direction. Now we ask why does 
the Western grain go to New York for export and why does the West import 
through New York ? Why is it that the long and circuitous route by way of 
the lakes almost drains the Mississippi of its trade and sends it abroad by way of 
New York instead of New Orleans ? Why do we import iron when we have an 
abundance of the ore and coal and the means of manufacturing ? Why does the 
South plant millions of acres in corn and raise that product at an average cost of 
ninety-four cents per bushel when cotton was worth twenty cents per pound and 
com in Missouri and Iowa only ten cents per bushel ? Why is it that New York 
city has grown to be the commercial centre of the Western Continent ? Why is 
it that that portion of the Northwest bordering the great lakes have developed so 
rapidly that it has become the wonder of the world ? That all that portion, even 
beyond the Mississippi, wJiich finds an outlet through the lakes should so far 
have outstripped all that other portion of the country south of the latitude of the 
Ohio ? There is a reason for this, and the true reason is very difierent from the 
one usually assigned for it. Some say that the growth of New York is due to 
its harbor. Such a reason could only excite a smile from those who reflect that 
there are numerous harbors in the world just as well adapted to commercial pur- 
poses as that of New York, but which have never built cities, because it requires 
something besides a harbor to do that. We have, on the contrary, a notable 
example just at hand. The mouth of the Mississippi is so obstructed by sand 
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bars and mud banks that it is no unusual thing for a vessel to stick fast there for 
a month, unable to get in or out^ and jet New Orleans for jears controlled in 
value the major portion of the export and import trade of the country. 

Another class, who profess to be highly scientific, have a great deal to say 
about natural channels of emigration and commerce, and certain parallels of 
latitude, along which thfey flow just as naturally as water runs down hill. This 
may be all very well but it does not satisfy the minds of practical men. They 
want something more reconcilable with the dictates of common sense. They 
know that there are no natural channels of trade or emigration any more than 
there are natural railroads or ships or steamboats — that the trade goes where it 
can be made most profitable, and the emigrant where he can find the most com- 
fortable home and the largest remuneration for his labor. The trade and the 
emigrant both seek the West and go by that route which will take them cheapest, 
else why do they not land at Boston or at Portland instead of passing these 
places and going to New York ? The solution of the question may be found in 
two words, Cheap Transportation. This furnishes the key to the whole 
mystery. It is well known that the old road wagon is the most expensive mode 
of transportation in common use ; the liext, railroads, and the cheapest, water, 
although it is perhaps a little more diflScult to get at the precise difference be. 
tween the three. The late Commodore M. F. Maury, gives the difiference as 
follows: Kailroad transportation five hundred per cent, cheaper that -by road 
wagon ; by free canal six hundred per cent, cheaper than by rail ; and by river 
seven hundred and fifty per cent, cheaper, making an extreme difierence of seven 
hundred and fifty per cent, in favor of the cheapest inland transportation by 
water. This estimate is based upon an actual comparison of lines operated in 
diflbrent parts of the country. Recent experiments on the Erie canal show that 
a ton of freight can be moved over that line in the old fashioned horse-boat at 
five and one-half mills per mile, including State tolls, and that it is possible to 
transport a ton of freight over a railroad, like the New York Central, with grades 
of only twenty feet to the mile, for nine and one-half mills per mile. This would 
still leave a difference of about one hundred per cent, in favor of the canal. But 
when we bear in mind the fact that very few and perhaps no railroads can be 
built between the West and the Atlantic with grades so low, and when we re- 
member also the many .other conditions involved in this reduction to nine and 
one-half mills, we are satisfied that the actual per cent, of difference must be still 
greater. But the same experiment (above alluded to) demonstrates the feasibility 
of using steam as a motive power on canals, and the first application of it has 
resulted in a reduction of sixty-five per cent, on the present cost of transporta- 
tion, making the actual difference between the canal and this railroad pombiUty 
something over four hundred per cent. Competition cannot alter these figures 
nor can legislative enactments change them. They must remain as now until 
some mode of operating railroads at less expense be found — and this ivould 
doubtless be the case with canals as well. The people of the West understand 
this question of water transportation very well, and the people of the other parts 
of the coimtry are beginning to wake up to the fact that the development of their 
interests depends upon cheap food, and consequently a freer and cheaper inter- 
course with our brethren of the West. 

Now,.the question that presents itself is: How shall this be accomplished ? 
The two sectloQS are connected by rail, yet we are confronted by the fact that 
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while the people of Iowa were burning fifty thousand bushels of corn a day it 
was selling in other parts of the country for one doUar and fifty cents per bushel. 
Millions of bushels of wheat remained upon the hands of the producer, while in 
the South flour was worth twelve dollars a barrel. Is anybody prepared to say 
with these facts before them that our present system is adequate to our needs ? 
That one section should be content to pay one dollar for ten or fifteen cents 
worth of com, or that the western farmer should be satisfied out of one dollar and 
forty cents paid for a bushel of corn with fifteen cents as the reward of his labor ? 
I speak to men who desire to search out this matter and find a remedy, and I 
know they comprehend*. For fifty years, aye, for more than that, attention has 
been turned to this subject, and a feasible route for an unobstructed canal has 
been sought from our northern frontier, and even beyond, into the Dominion of 
Canada to the southern boundary of Virginia. These surveys have had no 
practical result as yet, except the Erie canal, and to this work I will briefly refer, 
if only to show, that frozen as it is five months in the year and operated the other 
seven by the slow process of horse power, it can yet compete with a half dozen 
of the best railroads in the country, and as a freight carrier is superior to them 
all. The canal is three hundred and sixty^three miles long and cost $38,977,831.16. 
This estimate includes the original cost of construction with im])rovements and 
enlargements. In 1862 this sum with interest amounted to $52,49l,91o.74, while 
the gr jss receipts from tolls during the same period amounted to $71 .783,676.65. 
Dbiacting expenses ($12,518,860.03) there remained a net profit of $59,264,812.62, 
a sum sufficient to pay the entire cost of construction with interest and leave a 
bilance of nearly $7,000,000. It appears from the report of the State Engineer 
for 1863, that up to that date but little more than one-sixth of the gross earnings 
was required to pay all expenses, while the balance or five-sixths was net gain, 
and this included the period when the canal was in an unfinished condition, 
when the cost of repairs was greater and the receipts less. Since the 30th of 
September, 1862, the earnings of the canal have been about $40,000,000 more. 
We have glanced at this work as a mere investment. Now let us see what it 
has contributed to the great interests of the country. The Superintendent of the 
Census says : ^' The opening of this work was the announcement of a new 
era in the internal grain trade of the United States. To the pioneer, the 
agriculturist and the merchant this grand avenue developed a new world. 
From that period do we date the rise and progress of the Northwest. Thirty 
years ago the surplus produce of Ohio had accumulated beyond the means 
of transport, and wheat sold in the interior for thirty-seven cents a bushel, and 
Indian com at ten cents. Then the Erie canal was opened and soon after the 
Ohio canals, and prices were raised more than fifty per cent. Now that the 
means of transportation have been increased, the price of flour is nearly double 
the price in 1826, the price of Indian com is four times, and the price of pork 
three times as great. Not only has the transport of produce been cheapened, but 
the cost of the transport of every article required by the producer. Machineiy 
and articles of foreign growth have been supplied to him at almost seaport 
prices. Sugar and coffee were no dearer in Cincinuati in 1860 than in 1835, 
althougli the population of the Western States had in that interval increased in 
an enormous proportion." Again he says : " It was feared by many in New York 
that the construction of a ship canal to the St. Lawrence river would damage the 
canal interests of the State by diverting a large portion of the grain ttade of the 
lakes from the Erie Canal. But when it is considered that the production of 
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gmin in the Northwestern States increased from 218,468,583 bushels in 1840 to 
640,120,866 bushels in 1860, and that of the ei^ht food producing States west of 
the lakes, embracing an area of 263,549,000 acres, only 52,000,000 were in culti- 
vation in 1860, and 26,000,000 acres of that have been broken since 1850, no fear 
need be entertained that any of the outlets to the ocean will be unoccupied to the 
extent of their capacity. The only fear is that w e will uot keep pace with the 
increased production* by the provision of increased facilities of transportation." 

These figures show that in the space of twenty years the production of grain 
has been increased in the eight food-producing States referred to nearly threefold, 
the number of acres cultivated has been doubled in ten years, and the price of 
produce in some instances quadrupled, and that all this wonderful development 
has resulted from the cheapening of transportation due to the construction of the 
Erie canal. What work in this or any other country can make such an exhibit? 
But this is not all. In 1820 the exports of New York amounted to $11,769,511 ; 
Philadelphia to $5,743,549. The population of New York was 123,706 ; Phila- 
delphia 137,097. In 1830, five years after the opening of the Erie canal, the im- 
ports of New York amounted to $38,556,064 ; Philadelphia |9,525,893. The ex- 
ports of New York to $17,666,624 ; Philadelphia to $4,291,793. The population 
of New York had increased to 203,007; Pliiladelphia to 186,961. In 1871 New 
York imported. $357,909,770 ; Philadelphia $17,728,006. New York exported 
$282,530,775 ; Philadelphia $17,903,027. The amount exported by New York 
included about two-thirds of all the bread stufis sent abroad, and this the product 
of the West. The increased export of Philadelphia consisted chiefly of coal oil 
which found its nearest point of shipment at that city. 

It would be difficult to account for this wonderful difference of increase if we 
had not the report of the New York canals at hand, which shows that the tolls 
on the Erie canal increased during the period specified from $5,244 the first year 
to $4,246,563 in 18694 In 1837 the value of tonnage passing through the canal 
was $55,809,288 ; in 1869 it was $305,301,929, an increase of something like six 
hundred per cent. From the same report we learn that the canal during the 
seven months of navigation transports forty per cent, more freight than the Erie 
and Central railroads combined do in twelve months, and these roads comprise to 
a very great extent the railroad system of the State. With these figures before 
them I do not think that anybody will doubt the fact that the prosperity of New 
York as well as of the Northwest is in a very great measure due to the Erie 
canal. These tables are very instructive and I think if you will study them a 
moment longer you will find a very strong reason for the export trade seeking 
New York instead of Philadelphia in the fact that if the tonnage which found its 
way to that city in 1869 by canal had gone by rail to Philadelphia its transporta- 
tion would have cost the producer $46,200,000 instead of $7,666,000. It has 
been asserted by the opposers of water transportation that if the Erie canal had 
not been built in 1825 it never would have been built at all. I think that, sir, is 
very probable. For if the Erie canal had not been built at that time the trade 
would have sought some other outlet and New York city and State would have 
been to-day as poor as any of us. She never could have built her four thousand 
five hundred miles of railroad, nor could her great Central road have earned in 
one year a sum nearly $10,000,000 greater than its original cost. 

And just here I will briefly refer to another argument which seems to be a 
favorite one with those who oppose water transportation, viz : That canals are 
8 
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too slow. " This fast age " they say, " will not tolerate that which is slow, Kod 
conseqaently com, bacon, hay, lumber and lime must be moved with lightning 
speed or else the interests of trade must suffer." Now we ask why? We can 
readily see why the mails and the travel would seek the quickest mode of 
transit ; and that the merchant would send those articles of great value and 
little bulk by the same conveyance. He would do this to save time, and time 
here represents the interest on the article shipped. But why he should send those 
articles which are of great bulk and comparatively little value by express is not 
so clear. Let us inquire a little. The average time consumed by a heavily 
ladened canal boat drawn by horses between Buffalo ai\d Troy is ten days. The 
average time between the same poituts for freigtit trains is two days. The cost 
of hauling a ton of freight by canal $1.81 ; by rail $4.90 ; so that to save eight 
days in the transit the shipper would have to pay nine and two-third cents ad- 
ditional on each bushel of grain. Estimating corn at one dollar per bushel, this 
would be at the rate of thirty -five and five-eigM?i8 per cent, a month for this s^nall 
saving of time ! Now can anybody tell me what commensurate advantage the 
producer or the shipper or the buyer would have in a transaction like this ? And 
yet such arguments pass current when an application of common sense at once 
reduces them to an absurdity. Heavily ladened boats propelled by steam have 
recently passed through the canal in four days, and it is possible this time may 
be improved hereafter. This will destroy the argument but there is little doubt 
that these gentlemen will manifest their usual ingenuity in inventing others of 
a like kind and of equal force. 

Before the opening of the Erie canal it cost one hundred doUars to transport 
a ton of freight from Buffalo to New York. This was at that time four times the 
value of a ton of corn, twice the value of a ton of wheat, and equal in value to a 
ton of beef or pork. The opening of the canal at once reduced freights to ten 
dollars per ton, and soon after to three dollars per ton. So that every body who 
was so fortunate as to live within reach of this great work at once realized ninety- 
seven dollars additional upon every ton of produce sent to market. Is it neces- 
sary to give any other reason lof the prosperity of all this section ? And here 
where canals have been longest in use their v^lue is so highly appreciated that 
constant efforts are made for the improvement of those already in existence and 
for the construction of new ones. 

I do not care to discuss any of these projects. What I have said in relation 
to one is applicable to them all in a greater or less degree. There is one how- 
ever which is of very great importance not only to the West but also to the New 
England States, and as a defensive measure to the whole country. I refer to the 
Niagara Ship Canal. This work will give to the upper lakes an outlet to the sea 
and that without a transfer of freight. This will be a great saving of cost to the 
shipper. There is now employed on the lakes, vessels whose capacity is 661,336 
tons, nearly one-fourth of the tonnage of the country, including river steam- 
boats, and equal to about one third of the tonnage employed in our ocean traffic. 
These vessels for six months of the year are frozen up — their crews idle and the 
vessels themselves not only unprofitable but exposed to serious injury from ice. 
This loss must be made up by extra freight charges during the season of navi- 
gation, and this enhances the cost of transporting western produce. The Niagara 
Ship Oanal will release this great fleet from its periodical confinement, and will 
enable it to seek profitable employment elsewhere]^ when the lakes are closed by 
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peace and its dangers in times of war ; and if this argument be used to show the 
impolicj of trusting to this single line of communication between East and West 
or any single line, I fully agree with the man who uses it. But everybody must 
admit that if the Erie canal was closed for one year it would produce a blockade 
of western trade, and result in serious disaster to the country. * Its being closed 
even for a few months is felt as a serious inconvenience. This shows the abso- 
lute necessity of the work, and the importance of giving this vast trade, created 
by it, the freest possible outlet to the sea. But while it is of vast importance to 
this section, I think it can be shown that it does not by any manner of means 
supercede the necessity of other canals further South. 

I have not referred to the Pennsylvania canals or to the Chesapeake and 
Ohio canal because these works have as yet failed to form a continuous water 
connection with the navigable rivers of the West. But they have contributed 
largely to the development of the section through which they pass, and especially 
to the coal, iron and mining interests which make Pennsylvania to-day the most 
prosperous State of the Union. And yet the mines of Pennsylvania are not better 
than those of other sections of the country. There are vast mines of wealth, 
both coal and iron, elsewhere buried and valueless because there is no way by 
which their product can be gotten to a market cheaply. And I will state just 
here for the benefit of those who assert that the Pennsylvania canals have fallen 
into disuse and assume that as an argument against these great proposed national 
routes, that the Susquehanna canal has been leased by a railroad company with 
the avowed purpose of carrying coal cheaper than the railroad can do it. If it 
be true as these intelligent gentlement assert that railroads have superseded 
canals, then you will agree with me that this road has done a very foolish thing. 

The only purely natural water line open to the West is that down the Mis- 
sissippi to the Gulf of Mexico. This route would seem at the first glance to 
answer every requirement of trade. But it does not, and he who doubts this fact 
has only to turn to the Report of the Bureau of Commerce and Navigation to 
satisfy himself upon this po^^t. In 1871 there was exported from New Orleans 
608,000 bushels of Indian com, $1,075,165 worth of fiour, and 12,510 bushels of 
wheat against some fifty millions of dollars worth exported from New York, and 
t?uU the product of States drained by the waters of the Mississippi. Now you 
ask why does all this trade leave the Mississippi and seek another outlet ? I do 
not know any better reason than that it is cheaper to send it by this other route. 
In the memorial of the Louisville Convention, adopted October 4th, 1870, the fol- 
lowing items are given : Cost of sending a ton of yjroduce from St. Louis to 
Liverpool by way of New York and the Erie canal, $11.77J^ ; by New Orleans 
and the Gulf, $12.91 ; a difi^erence of $1,133^ in favor of the canal route. I know 
that a great many other reasons are assigned for this diversion of trade, such as 
climatic causes, the dangers of the Florida pass and all that, but this one reason 
is sufficient, U costs more / 

It is idle to urge in opposition to the proposed routes that the waters of the 
Mississippi are ample to bear away all the products of the West which the Erie 
canal and the great railroads cannot move. If they are competent to the task 
they do not perform it, and that for the reason assigned, or some other reason 
equally as pofcent. I say nothing against the Mississippi river and its proper 
uses. It should be, and in time will be improved from its head waters to the ' 
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Gulf of Mexico. But I do say that neither the MissiBsippi nor the lakes do or 
can supply the needs of the whole country. Stretching along the seaboard from 
the month of the Hudson to the Southwest Pass is a vast area of country whose 
diversified interests require that it' should be fed with supplies from the West. 
Why, this trade now amounts to millions of bushels of grain and would amount 
to millions more, •even with our present resources, if it could be carried cheaper. 
Four of the cotton States alone require fifty millions of bushels of this grain and 
this could be increased to one hundred millions if transportation could be cheap- 
ened. You demand every outlet to the Atlantic ocean possible for the foreign 
grain market and yet that market is not as valuable as the one you have 
here at home. Now is not such a market as that entitled to one direct outlet, or 
must we, to reach our own interior, go all the way around by the lakes or the 
Gulf of Mexico ? 1 do not believe the manufacturer of New England wouM be 
content to get his supplies by way of New Orleans, and to have to pay the ad* 
ditional cost of taking that way. And so with this section. It needs cheap food 
and this can only be obtained by bringing it over the shortest route without 
transhipment, and if possible carrying it in the vessel in which it is first shipped* 
to the door of the consumer. There is more than five thousand miles of inland 
navigation in the four States of South Carolina, Georgia, Florida and Alabama, 
and as much or more in other States suitable, with very little improvement, for 
such small steamers as would navigate these canals. This will at once be opened 
to trade, giving us the very cheapest kind of transportation and taking to our 
doors the products of other sections which we need. 

The discovery of steam and the invention of railroads furnishes a very good 
reason why for a time the prosecution of these great works, designed to unite the 
navigable waters of the East and West, was abandoned. The Appalachian chain 
dividing these two sections presents many obstacles to the successful construction 
of canals which require certain physical conformations to render them possible. 
It was found that railroads could be constructed anywhere, and that their con- 
struction was cheaper than canals, and it was hoped that they could be ultimately 
operated at much less expense. But this expectation has not been realized. The 
whole country therefore abandoned the channels which nature supplied and 
went to building railroads — all except New York — and I point to her to-day as 
the most conclusive answer to any argument that can be adduced against this 
mode of transportation. 

I know there is a very widespread error prevalent as to what railroads have 
done for us. A great many people attribute the whole prosperity of this country 
prior to the Crimean war solely to their influence. But I think you will find that 
the policy of England and the then condition of Europe had a good deal more to 
do with it than is usually admitted. That policy was to make herself inde 
pendent in the matter of breadstufis. To do this her com laws were enacted and 
foreign grain, except in cases of absolute need, excluded from her ports. But 
this was found to re-act injuriously upon her manufacturers. The cheap food 
furnished by Russia enabled the manufacturer in Western Europe to compete 
successfully wi^h those of Great Britain. England soon found that to preserve 
her supremacy she must equalize the cost of production, and that this was regu- 
lated by the price of food. To reach Western Europe, Russia was compelled to 
ship her rich harvests gathered from the grain fields of the Crimea, Wallachia 
and Moldavia through the Turkish Empire. England induced the Turk to exact 
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a heavy duty upon all products pasBing^ througli his domiaioiis, and' tliis^ virtually 
closed the Black Sea. Ruesia and the United States had become the great grain 
producing States of the world, and hence the former being excluded from the 
market, the latter at once became the com house for all those countries hitherto 
supplied by Bussia. This gave us wonderful prosperity for a time and enabled 
oar farmers to ship their products by rail and river and lake, and indeed by ev^ry 
means they could to our seaports and at a profit. But Russia very soon 
grew restive under this kind of thing and the Crimean war followed. That war, 
as everybody knows, resulted in disaster to the Czar, and he was forced to accede' 
to what he could not prevent, the closing up of the Black Sea. But there was a 
greater power at work than either Russia or England or the Allied powers of 
Western Europe. Science pointed out the way to connect the Danube and the 
Rhine and thus open an unobstructed communication from the Black Sea through 
the heart of Europe. The necessities of all that country hastened the construe 
tlon of that work, and Russia by peaceful means reconquered the position she 
had lost. England could not control this outlet, and was forced to yield to the 
inevitable. Her policy was abandoned, her corn laws repealed, her ports thrown 
open and Russia became the granary of Western Europe. But tlie result was 
very disastrous to us. , In ten yearS the export of our domestic products has fallen 
off fifty-six millions. Our shipping interest has suffered to a fearful extent ; our 
commerce has rapidly declined, and to day whUe the increased exports of England 
amount to |237,000.000 a year, and those of France to $226,000,000, our commerce 
has been so depleted that the balance of trade is against us and Congress is asked 
to interpose by subsidies to prevent our commercial marine from being swept 
away from the ocean. This is a fearlul state of affairs and one that demands a 
prompt remedy. Now what shall that remedy be ? Can our shipping interests 
be sustained by paying a subsidy to steamboats for running back and forth be- 
tween Europe and America without cargoes ? If these vessels had cargoes their 
•employment would pay and then they would need no aid. But the West has 
food enough and to spare, while the cry of the old world is " bread I " Her pro- 
ducts remain worthless upon the hands ot the producer while the inhabitant of 
the old world perishes with hunger. The West bums com for fuel while the 
wail of starvation is wafted to us on every breeze that comes from the Eastern 
Continent. Will it afford relief to pay ships to ply between these shores empty ? 
Will that enhance the price of com or increase the production of cotton ? We 
have no lack of products. The West alone can supply a million of tonnage 
added to what we now have but we lack the means of getting those products to 
the seaboard cheaply, and there is where the trouble lies I think it has been 
shown that our present outlets are not sufficient. I think it has been shown that 
railroads alone cannot meet our needs, audit' argument cannot pre e it the expe- 
rience of the past has beyond a doubt. For years we have had a railroad mania — 
have rushtd on from one extravagance and folly to another until we find our- 
selves overburdened with debt and in possession of a system of internal improve- 
.ments which does not now and never can meet our wants. What the country 
needs is other and more commodious outlets to the sea, and freer intercourse 
for the exchange of our various products between ourselves. The barrier at 
Niagara must be cleared away ; the flood-gates of trade opened from the North- 
west to the sea. A canal is needed from the Chesapeake to the Ohio, and one 
from the Tennessee through Georgia to the ocean. The obstructions at the mouth 
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of the Miflsisflippi mnst be removed and that river opened from |the monntainB^to 
the Golf of Mexico. Do this and the life-giving pulse of trade will once more 
throb through all the land bringing with it prosperity, contentment and peace. 

I think that all these routes have been surveyed and found feasible, and that 
a detailed report of each one of them is in the possession of Congress. To these 
reports I would respectfully say to all those who desire to look closely into this 
matter, as I do not propose to discuss th^ir separate merits here, but will content 
myself with pointing out as clearly as I may the necessity of the system as a whole 
and the fact that it will meet the wants of all sections. Bounding the country on 
the one extreme by the lakes and on the other by the Mississippi, and dividing 
the intermediate space into three equal divisions it will not only break down the 
barrier formed by the Appalachian chain but will unite the entire system of in- 
ternal navigation in the whole country ; giving to every part of it the cheapest 
means known for the transport of their products, and furnishing profitable em. 
ployment for the boats used in one section when frost and ice have closed navi- 
gation in another. The first question to be determined after establishing the 
feasibility of a work of this kind is the result to be accomplished by it. This 
result can be reached by estimating the amount and value of the trade likely to 
seek this proposed outlet. As for instance we* see it stated that the proposed 
inter-oceanic canal across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec will probably accommo- 
date a trade whose annual value is about 1450,000,000 including the value of the 
ships employed in it. To accommodate this trade it is proposed to construct a 
canal costing some fifty millions of dollars. And it is claimed and no doubt 
correctly, that this canal will save annually some forty-nine millions of dollars 
to the trade already specified. This shows what its value will be to the com-, 
merce of the two oceans, and the fact that no very desirable route has yet been 
found is perhaps the only reason why it has not been constructed long ago. Now 
I wish to call attention for a moment to a comparison between these two works. 
The one proposes a canal costing about one million of dollars a mile or fifty 
millions in all, to accommodate a trade which does not exceed in value the wes- 
tern produce passing over the New York railroads. While the other proposes 
to connect 17,000 or 18,000 miles of navigable waters in the West with all the 
navigable waters of the Eastern slope. In fact bringing together and uniting 

OUR WHOLB SYSTEM OF INLAND TKANSPOKTATION. 

Over this system there was moved in I;:)?! tonnage whose value is given at 
$15,000,000.* Had this tonnage been grain and had an average of only ten cents 
per bushel been saved by the cheapening of transportation, it would have amount- 
ed to $330,000,000, a sum sufficient to build three systems of canal equal to that 
demanded. Wheu we remember that this system is to reach the vast trade just 
named and not ouly give it an outlet to a seaport, but a freer interchange 
between the states themselves, and that it will cost less than one hundred mil- 
lions of dollars, we have in our possession the strongest possible argument in 
favor of its construction. There is another very good reaspn why these works 
should be undertaken and pushed forward to completion with as little delay as 
possible, and to this I crave your attention for a moment. The experience of 
past years teaches that cotton is our only reliable article of export. Represent- 
ing a specie value in all the markets oi the worid, we have always found a ready 
sale for whatever surplus we may have had on hand, and at prices which have 
hitherto rendered its production profitable. But that profit is becoming more 

• Supposed to be $16,000,000,000. 
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unoertain every year and we are beginning to realize the fact that the United 
States no longer controls the market. In 1860 the product of cotton was 
5,387^052 bales. Of this amount Georgia, Florida, Alabama and South Carolina 
furnished 2,109,673 bales. In 1870 the entire product of the United States was 
3,011,996 bales, a falling off of more than two -fifths of the entire crop. Of this 
amount however the states just named produced 1,167,795 bales or more than one- 
third. In 1860 we sold to England 1,116,890,608 pounds. In 1870 our entire 
export amounted to only 1,462,928 024 pounds, and only some 357,000.000 pounds 
more than we sold to England ten years before. But England consumed aboi^t 
the same amount of cotton in 1870 that she did in 1860, aud I think if you will 
turn to the report of tlie Bureau of Statistics you will find out how this great 
falling off was affected. In 1850 out of 663,576,864 pounds of cotton consumed 
by Great Britain, the United States furnished 493,153,112 pounds, or about 72 per 
cent, of the whole. In 1860 she consumed 1,390,938,720 pounds. The United 
States furnished 1,115,890,608 pounds against 275,048,112 pounds, the product of 
all other countries or about 80 per cent. In 1 870 England consumed 1,836,871,648 
pounds. Of this amount the United States furnished only 716,245,040 pounds 
against 620,126,608 furnished by other countries. We learn from the same source 
that the Fast Indies, Brazil, Egypt and other countries have quadrupled their 
production of cotton during the same period, and at that rate it will require the 
stimulous of high prices but a very few years more to drive our cotton out of 
foreign markets just as Russia is doing with our grain trade. Even with pres- 
ent high prices the acerage planted is annually decreasing ; the product is fear- 
fuDy diminished ; the producer is growing poorer and poorer year by year, and 
thousands of our laboring population are moving away from the cotton belt 
leaving none to supply their places. Do you ask any stronger proof than 
this of the decline of this great interest? Do people abandon comfortable 
homes, or run away from prosperity? The action of a recent convention 
of farmers from the cotton country held at Atlanta, points unerringly to 
the cause of all this trouble. They resohed to plant leas cotton and more 
com, to raise their own provisions and keep at home a hundred millions of 
dollars, which is now sent to the West to buy a very small amount of food and 
a very large amount of railroad freight bills. They are even willing to revolu- 
tionize the whole planting system of the South to escape from the intolerable bur- 
dens imposed by a want of an adequate system of internal transportation. I 
do not think any body will doubt the wisdom of that resolution when they in- 
quire into the facts. These men see that the present system leads to one inevita- 
ble result — the sale of their birth-right for a mess of pottage, whose only seasoning 
will be the enormous freight biUs they will be compelled to pay upon it. That 
policy may be the best for them but I doubt very much if it will prove the best 
policy for the country. Take away the two or three hundred millions which the 
export of cotton now brings, and what becomes of our foreign trade ? The whole 
country must become bankrupt, not only the South but the North and East and 
West as well. But for the large crop of cotton on hand this result would have 
followed the closing of the late war, and for this statement I have no less weighty 
authority than the then Secretary of the Treasury himself. 

It is claimed that freight can be moved on the Mississippi river for 1^ mills 
per ton a mile. If this is so I do not see any reason why it could not be moved 
on the^Ohio and Tennessee and other rivers at the same cost. By the nse of 
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steam it is demonstrated that freij^bt can be moved on canals at 2.068 mills per 
mile. This would make tbe entire cost from St. Louis to an Atlantic seaport 
$2.12 per ton or 6i cents per bushel. Who is prepared in the face of these facts 
to assert that we have not the means of a^in grasping the j^rain trade of Wes- 
tern Europe, and the cotton market of the world ? ** Now we no doubt fully 
contest the wavering balance of trade with Russia, in respect to her supply of 
wheat to Great Britain. Why? Because to bring a bushel of wheat from Chi- 
cago to the Atlantic coast costs us thirty cents. Russia can do it equally as cheap 
including the cost of production. How can you and how can we change all this? 
By finding a route by the St. Lawrence or by any other channel by which grain 
can reach tlie seaboard for fifteen cents a bushel. Do this, and Russia can no 
longer hold dispute in the markets of the world." The way has been found, the 
reports of the U. S. Engineer Department establish that fact, and the further 
fact that even by horse boats a ton of freight may be moved over these routes 
from St. Louis to the sea for $4.88 per ton or 14 cents per bushel, and one cent 
less than the limit given. If the report of the Board of Commissioners appoint- 
ed by the State of New York to examine into the feasibility of using steam on 
the H rie canal can be relied on, this sum can and will be reduced to 6^ cents per 
bushel, as I have already stated. Passing as one of tjiese routes will do, through 
the great cotton belt, and giving to that section by means of its connection with 
the inland navigation already supplied by nature, cheap food, it will not only 
funiish an immense and annually increasing home market for the products of 
the West, but will also enable us to supply that section, and the world with cot- 
ton so cheap that we can never have a successful competitor. 

And just here I l:)eg leave to call your attention to a very silly claim advanced 
by OUT jealous advocates, that this route or that route, or this project or that 
project, will answer all the needs of the country. Look at the map, and you will 
see a vast area bounded on the one hand by the Lakes and on the other by the 
Mississippi. You will see also a great chain of mountains running across this 
territory, separating the waters which flow into the Atlantic from those which 
fall into the Gulf of Mexico. In fact, cutting off all natural lines of water com- 
munication between these two sections. We know that that section west of 
these mountains is the great food producing portion of this country ; while min- 
erals and manufactures and cotton and other products make up the great interest 
of all that portion east of this range. These states east of this chain are de- 
pendent in a great measure for their food supply upon those states on the other 
side, and this trade is so enormous that four of the south Atlantic cotton states 
alone buy more than one hundred millions of dollars worth annually. Now 
those persons who assert that the lakes or the Mississippi route will suffice 
simply declare that all this vast produce needed for home consumption must be 
sent all the way to New York or New Orleans, then transit ipped to some point 
on the sea coast of these states, and thence sent into the country for distribution. 
If there was no other way this would have to answer, but at the expense of ail 
the great interests of all this country. But in the face of these proposed interior 
routes, and especially as an argument against their construction, the thing is so 
absurd that I de^m an apology due the convention for consuming their time with 
this brief notice of it. That an outlet at one extreme of the country or the other 
extreme, will answer all our needs is as reasonable as to suppose that a single 
artezy located in the crown ol the head or the sole of the foot would be sufficient 
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to give perfect vigor and vitality to the human body. And I assert here that 
there is no more antagonism between these different routes, or between these 
routes and railroads, or any other means of transportation, or in fact any other 
great interest, than there is between the artenes and the veins, the nerves and 
the muscles, or the sinews and the bones of the human body. They all have 
their parts to perform, and though they be separate and distinct, they all tend to 
one result — strength and vitality and vigor and life to the whole system. Do 
canals antagonize railroads? Look at New York, where with canals permeatin£; 
every part of the state, there exists a railroad system more extensive and more 
prosperous than in any other part of the country. There is no antagonism here, 
and the man who can calmly examine the feusts and still believe it, is so contract 
ed and narrow minded that argument with him is useless. And that man too 
who supposes that anything is to b6 gained by fermenting and keeping alive a 
warfare between the farmer and the railroad, or between the agriculturalist and 
the manufacturer, or between the cotton producer and the iron miner, is as mad 
in his folly as he who supposes that the head or the arm would prosper in a 
contest with the leg or the stomach. The offices of all these members are nec- 
essary to make a perfect body, and all these interests are just as necessary to 
make a country that shall be great and prosperous. But there are many no doubt 
who will admit all this and still find an argument against the relief asked for in 
the assertion that " the country cannot afford it.'* They say that these works 
will cost " a hundred millions,*' and with the great national debt, and the great 
individual debt incident to the balance of trade being against us, and this great 
debt and that great debt, that the thing cannot be done. And then they shake 
their heads and exclaim with a solemnity so profound that one would infer that 
the ruin not only of this c»)untry but of the world was involved in it, "a hwi- 
dred millions/ " and the cry is taken up by all that small fry of politicians, who 
unable to conceive a great idea themselves found their only claim to public notice 
upon the opposition they are able to manifest to the ideas of others, and it is 
rung from one end of the land to the other, " a hundred miUians/ !" And this 
answers argument I This hushes the wail of need ! This stifles the cry of de- 
caying interests I This answers the public demand ! This drowns the voice of 
the people, and from behind the pretense of a virtuous economy they toll the 
death knell of prosperity with this cry " A hxtndbbd millions 111" 

Now let us see what all this means. A hundred millions is a very large 
sum when it stands by itself. But we estimate things in this world entirely by 
comparison. Five dollars would be a large sum for one thing but a very small 
sum for another thing. So of this hundred millions when compared with the 
object to be obtained. When we remember that the products of this country 
amount to twelve or fifteen thousand millions annually, and that all this vast 
wealth suffers for need of the cheap transportation which this hundred millions 
will supply, it seems a very small sum indeed. And the economy which de- 
mands the saving of this at the expense of these great interests is as wise (?) ae 
would be that of the farmer who suffers thousands of bushels of grain or bags oi 
cotton to rot in his fields because he cannot afford to pay fifty dollars for a wagon 
to haul it to a profitable market. 

Another reason urged against the immediate construction of these great 
works is the present financial condition of the country, the poverty of the people, 
and the recent panic. The financial condition of the country and the recent panic 
4 
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are certainly not dne to the lack of production. It is generallj admitted tliat 
inability to get to market is the prime cause of the trouble. Now will you tell 
me how these things are to be remedied so long as you leave the cause of the 
trouble uncorrected ? They tell us that the panic was produced by inability to 
move the crop and in the same breath they tell us we must take no steps to cure 
the difficulty becaitse we Tuvoe had a panic f There is little doubt that the an- 
nual stringency felf in the mon«-y market each succeeding autumn grows out of 
the fact that the cotton crop must be moved, and at the same time large sums 
must be sent West to secure a supply of grain before the lakes and canals are 
frozen up. Might not this be remedied by opening communications that will be 
free from ice and open all the year round ?. And would not such outlets relieve 
this periodical pressure ? It might be proper to discuss the manner in which 
these works should be built as a considerable diversity of opinion exists on this 
subject. Some think it best for the Government to build, own and control them, 
while others prefer that corporations should do all this with such aid as the Gov- 
ernment may think proper to grant and under such restrictions and regulations 
as will best secure the object in view. There are two sides to this question. But 
whatever reasons may be adduced in support of either plan they are all subordi- 
nate to the main question of the necessity of the works themselves and their im- 
portance to the public good. These matters may be very well left to the wisdom 
of Congress which is the only body that can determine this matter. In this 
country and in England the control of all works of this kind have been left in 
the hands of corporations, and the superiority of these two systems over that of 
France, Russia and other countries where government exercises exclusive control 
is acknowledged by all who have carefully examined into the matter. In some 
instances in this country where the Government, Federal or State, has owned 
and controlled works of internal improvement, they have been surrendered to 
private corporations, and I believe with profit to all concerned. In the State of 
Georgia the only railroad owned and controlled by the State has been voluntarily 
turned over to a company which has so far managed it with greater profit to the 
State. 

Because some corporations have committed wrongs is no reieison why all 
should be condemned. The interests of corporations are closely identified with 
the interests of the public which they serve, and these relations can always be 
maintained and presumed so long as the corporation is properly constituted and 
regulated. The only danger to be apprehended is that by a gra^t of irresponsi- 
ble persons the corporation may sometime become the master instead of the 
servant of the people. But I do not apprehend that there is any more difficulty 
in enacting laws for the government of these bodies than for the guidance of 
such officials as would have control of them under State or Federal ownership. 
To the energy of corporations we are indebted for the major portion of the 
wealth and prosperity of this country, and where wrongs have been permitted to 
grow out of them the corporation can in most cases divide the responsibility with 
the law-making power whose duty it was to guard the public weal. Experience 
however is useless if the errors of the past suggest no remedy for the correction 
in the future. 

One of the dangers apprehended from placing these works under private 
control is the building up of monopolies. But canals differ from railroads very 
widely in this respect. The canal is owned by the company while the boats nltviga- 
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Hug it are owned by individuals and others. Now the canal being declared by 
law a public highway and the tolls fixed by statute, no danger need be appre- 
hended on this ground. Everybody would be free to use it upon the payment of 
a small toll which whether it be owned by the Government or others would be 
required to pay the expense oi repairs and maintenance, and contribute to the 
final extinguishment of the debt created by its construction. They should be as 
tree as the sea or as our streets or country roads, for everybody is taxed to build 
and maintain the one while the commerce of the world is taxed for navies and 
buoys and lighthouses to give protection upon the high seas. 

The materials for a development of a prosperity in this country more daz- 
zling than a dream have been provided by a wisdom which puny-minded man is 
slow to comprehend. One section where the relation which is borne by the 
value of food to the value of labor is so intimate as to make both almost value- 
less, is choked and gorged to suffocation by a surfeit of grain, whereas other sec- 
tions engaged in the production of those articles required by the diversity of our 
climate and pursuits are hampered for the want of a cheaper interchange of their 
respective commodities so absolutely necessary to the prosperity ot all. Cotton 
is not king I Nor is iron 1 nor grain 1 nor manufactures ! They are all subjects. 
Peaceful subjects it is true, but all subordinate to the dominant power of the 
land — the real king, 

TRANSPORTATION ! 

We see these powerful subjects, hat in hand, humbly beseeching King Transpor- 
tation to place them into closer relations, and effect for them, an alliance so essen- 
tial in the onward march of progress. We hear Transportation say to cotton, 
bend your energies to the increase of your production while I bring you food and 
manufactured articles from the allied powers. We hear Transportation say to 
manufactures and to iron, here is corn and bacon and flour. Here also is coal and 
cotton which I have brought you for what you have contributed to the support of 
the alliance. Again we hear Transportation say to grain, here are clothes and 
money and everything: else you need sent to you by the allies for what you have 
done in feeding them. We have the wealth of the field, the forest and the mine 
in such profusion as the hand of Providence alone bestows. But all valueless 
because we fail to bring them into close alliance. 

The gravity of the ques;tion presents itself when we ask how shall this be 
done? Not surely by legislative restrictions on our railroads? That at least 
would be but a doubtful expedient. We do not want expedients. A remedy is 
what we need. You may compel the roads to carry at cost if you will, but that 
will not cure the evil. It may destroy them but it will not bring relief to you. 
Nor can it be found in the withdrawal of protection. That if hastily consummated 
will destroy our own manufactures and make us the prey cf foreign monopolists. 
We would but exchange masters. The protection we need is the ability to sup- 
ply not only our own market but to become successful competitors in the markets 
of the world. To do tliis we must have cheap labor, and to have cheap labor we 
must be able to send cheap food to every interest that needs It. Do this and you 
will enable the manufacturer of New England to offer the product of his spindles 
at the doors of Manchester — the miner of Pennsylvania to drop his iron on the 
toes of Scotland and Wales, and the farmer of the West to crowd his wheat and 
flour, under the nose of the Russian grain dealer. This will give protection to 
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fche South and West aa well as to the North and East, and not onlj protection 
but prosperity and contentment to the whole country. 

We have within ourselves the elements of a prosperity yet unwritten. It is 
only necessary for us to bring them into close alliance, and we will build up a 
country that shall be the pride and glory of the world. 

At the conclusion of the address Mr. Lewis A. Thomas, of Iowa, from the 
committee on water routes, took the floor and said that in the discussion of the 
subject before the committee there had been a diversity of opinion in matters of 
detail, but there was perfect unanimity as to the imperative necessity which pre- 
vails in all portions of the country for some immediate action on the part of Con- 
gress to relieve the people from onerous taxes for transportation, and give them 
increased and cheaper facilities. With that view they had prepared a series of 
resolutions, which were brief and general in their character, and set forth the 
principles for which they had assembled, and from the discussion which he ex- 
pected to tollow they could deduce certain practical ideas, which could be em- 
bodied in a report or memorial to Congress. 

The following is the 

ICAJORITY BKPOBT. 

Befohedf That some system of inland transportation cheaper than that wiiich 
we now possess is the great need of the country. 

Be&olved, That water appears to be the best and cheapest mea^s for moving 
the heavy products of the field, forest and mines, and that some system of inter- 
nal transportation, which shall bring into freer intercourse the different sections 
of the country, is the great need of the whole country, and is imperatively de- 
manded if we would revive our foreign commerce and increase and develop our 
domestic trade. 

Bewlved, That to effect this object, so essential to the whole country, the 
Uxdted States Government should improve the great rivers and lakes, which form 
the natural channels of trade, and connect these by such a system oi canals as 
will open free and uninterrupted outlets from the interior to the sea, and the 
means of intercommunication between the states themselves. This wUl give 
cheap food to all the industrial interests of the land, and in that will stimulate 
the agricultural, the mining and the manufacturing interests of one section and 
the cotton interest of the other. 

Be9ohed, That the construction of these works is the present object in view, 
and that matters of detail may be safely left to the wisdom of Congress. 

THE MINOBITY BEFOBT. 

Mr. AUen^ of Illinois, said that he desired to present a minority report from 
the same committee. The interests represented by the several delegates were 
great and diversified, and but little time had been given the committee to con- 
sider grave and momentous subjects. In his judgment it was better to start with 
a specific object, and to that end he had prepared a minority report, as follows : 

WTi&reas, The great want of this country is cheap transportation, and the 
experience of the past proves conclusively that heavy freight can be carried at 
much lower rates by water than by rail ; and 

Whereas, The great mass of the producers as well as consumers are suffering 
continued and uninterrupted oppression from railroad corporations, and are losing 
annually for want of cheap transportation, money enough to make all the i|n- 
provementa herein conteniplatad; and 
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Wherecu, There are so many States and so many millions of people scatter- 
ed over such a vast extent of territory as to render it practically impossible ever 
to combine them in making the needed improvements in any other manner than 
through the General Government ; therefore 

Resolved, That this convention propose to Congress, as a means of affording 
the relief to the country herein contemplated, such enlargement of the Erie 
canal and Lake route as may be practicable, and the enlargement and extension 
of the Ulinois and Michigan canal to the Mississippi river at Rock Island, to- 
gether with the completion of the work on the Illinois river, which will furnish 
additional and cheaper transportation from the great grain producing region of 
the Northwest to the seaboard, and also be the means of effectually cheapening 
rates for freight upon all the railroads running to the Mississippi river from the 
mouth of the Ohio to our northern limits, and such improvement of the Missis- 
sippi river at its mouth and elsewhere as may be needed to furnish good naviga- 
tion to the Gulf, and a third route from the Mississippi river to the seaboard by 
the Tennessee river route called the Atlantic and Great Western. 

Eeaohed, That a committee of three be appointed for the purpose of drafting 
a petition to be sent to Congress, asking such aid of the General Government as 
may be necessary to accomplish the result named in the foregoing resolution. 

Be&ok>ed, That the members of this convention from the States of New York, 
Illinois, Alabama, Georgia and Louisiana, and such other members as are earn- 
estly interested in the water lines named in the foregoing resolution, be requested 
to confer with the Legislatures of the above named States and endeavor to secure 
such legislation as may be necessary to aid the General Gt)vemment in the speedy ' 
completion of said water lines. 

The Chair stated that the resolutions were before the meeting and debate 
was in order. 

No other gentleman desiring to speak, Mr. Allen again took the floor. He 
said he was a Western iarmer, and had for forty years labored under all the dif- 
ficulties incident to high and insufficient transportation, and had made the subject 
a study, and in his judgment water facilities were what was needed. He urged 
that in the light of past experience it would be folly to go to Congress without 
some well-defined plan, and then they should go as a unit. There had ever been 
and ever would be an objection to any general system. It inas impracticable for 
the Government to build all the canals and improve all the rivers which had been 
from time to time prepared and discussed, 'i'he propositions of the minority 
report set forth what was known to be necessary, and he urged that they unite 
upon it as the basis of their request to Congress. 

AN mDEPBNDBNT RBPOKT. 

Mr. H. Whittemore, of Kankakee, 111., said neither of the reports met his 
views, and he submitted the following as an independent one : 

WTiereaSy The prosperity of the whole country depends largely upon the 
su<5cees of its agricultural interests, by having reasonable freight charges upon 
the transportation of its products ; and 

Wh&reaSf It has been fully demonstrated that our present water means of 
transportation is inadequate to meet the demands of 'Our present and increasing 
productions and commerce ; therefore 

Bewived, That it is the duty, as it has heretofore been the policy of our Gov- 
ernment that the necessary appropriation be made by Congress at its present 
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session for the opening of a Northern water ronte for large vessels by the con 
straction of a ship canal around Niagara Falls, and bj the opening of the Gulf 
route by the improvement of the Mississippi, Ohio and Illinois rivers. 

Besolved, That this convention asks nothing but right and justice for the 
agricultural interests of the whole country, and concedes the same to all other 
pursuits of life ;. that we wage no war against railroads or against capital as such, 
but only against such organizations of capital as have sought or are seeking 
Congressional enactments to enrich themselves at the expense of labor and capi- 
tal not protected by legislation. 

Beaolved, Tliat we have met together not as partisans, but as freemen who 
look with a single eye to the future prospects and happiness of our whole 
people. 

He then addressed the convention as follows : 

• ADDRESS OF MR. WHITTBMORB. 

It*cannot be concealed that there exists in our country opinions and feelings 
on this subject in direct opposition to each other. A portion of the people, com- 
bining great intelligence, activity and influence, are no doubt sincere in 
their belief that the operations of trade and transportation ought to be assisted 
by creating (by Congress) lines of ^railroads to be under the control of Congress. 
On the other hand, a majority of the people are believed to be opposed to that 
measure. They consider such a construction of power dangerous to their rights, 
and many of them regard it as a violation of the Constitution. All communi- 
ties are apt to look to Government for too much. The framers of that excellent 
Constitution, and the people who approved it with calm and sagacious delibera- 
tion, acted at the time on a sounder principle. They wisely judged that the less 
the Government interferes with private pursuits, the better for the general pros- 
perity. 

It is not the Government's legitimate object to make men rich, or to repair, 
by direct grants or legislation, in favor of particular pursuits. This would be 
substantially to use the property of some for the benefit of others. But its real 
duty, that duty the performance of which makes a good government the most 
precious of human blessings, is to enact and enforce a system of general laws. 
Leave the enterprise and energies of the people to themselves, excite no fears 
for false hopes. Let every man be taught to rely on himself, his best agent, for 
the success of his efforts. 

I am satisfied the only hope we have is for the Government promptly to as- 
sert, by a system of legislation, the important truth that should be everywhere 
known, that there is no power under the Constitution, in Congress legislating 
over the subject of railroads, which is the work of the States. 1 cannot doubt 
that on this, as on all similar occasions, the Government will find its agency most 
conducive to the security and happiness of the whole people, when limited to 
the exercise of its conceded powers — in never assuming, even for a well-meant 
object, such powers as was not designed to be conferred upon it, we shall in 
reality do most for 

THE GENERAL WELFARE. 

To avoid every unnecessary interference with the pursuits of citizens or pri- 
vate corporations, will result in more benefit than to adopt measures which could 
only assist limited interests, and are eagerly sought for under the pressure of 
temporary circumstances. The spirit of our age should be decidedly against ex- 
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clusiYe privileges. They are correctly deemed to be not only nnjnst, but impol- 
itic and injudicious. Even Lord Liverpool declared publicly, in 1825, " that ex- 
clusive privileges were gone out of fashion." 

What is the nature of this Government? Is it not emphatically federal, 
vested with an aggregate of specified powers for general purposes ? The power 
to charter companies is not specified in the grant, and I contend it is of a nature 
not transferable by mere implication. In the exercise of this gigantic power 
we have seen a South Sea Company and a Mississippi Company that distracted 
and convulsed all Europe. And of a still later day have we not seen a Credit 
Mobilier Company ? What is a corporation such as these railroad monopolists 
contemplate ? Why, sir, it i^ a splendid association of favored individuals, taken 
from the mass of society, invested with exemptions and surrounded by immuni- 
ties and privileges. 

Let us begin in our movement with a sound philosophy — a philosophy which, 
in contemplation, seeks truth absolute and truth relative in the practical affairs 
of life and men. Such a philosophy cannot be divorced from action, for all right 
action is truth realized. Having got our philosophy, let us, in its application to 
our movement, boldly follow it cut. Let us have a head — let us have a heart of 
our own. Let the old Greek household proverb — " Sparta is thine, adorn her " — 
be stamped upon our breastplate. Let an American banner be uplifted and un- 
furled, under which the young mind of our country may muster and rally and fight 
and conquer in the great work to be done to break down all monopolies. 

THE RAILROAD INTBRESTB. 

Mr. Henry, of New York, suggested that the Convention was not entirely 
confined to the subject of water transportation ; that there was a committee on 
railroads which was yet to be heard from ; and it would be hardly fair to adopt 
either of the suggestions named until the railroad committee had reported ; and 
if they adopted the water route plan to-day and the railroad to morrow it would 
hardly look like business. He did not* wish to be understood as opposing water 
routes, but wanted the bfst and most practical plan tliey couM get to go to Con- 
gress with. With this end in view he moved the appointment of a committee of 
five, to whom the several reports should be referred. 

This proposition meeting with considerable opposition it was withdrawn, and 
on motion of Col. Frobel, the farther discussion was postponed until to-morrow. 

The Treasurer submitted his report, which showed the Association to be 
slightly in debt, and on motion a finance committee was appointed as follows : 
Charles Pelham, J. G. Berret, W. H. Weems, D. B. Gillam, A. B. Smedell, John 
F. Henry, James L. Orr, L. P. Poland, Thomas Hood, John Jamieson, E. B Crew, 
Marshall Parks, Gen. Sanborn, Wm. Maxwell, Hon. John Sherman and Hon. 
Josiah Quincy. 

The Convention then took a recess until 4 P. M. 



Afternoon Session. 

The Convention re-assembled and was called to order at 4:30 P. M., by Presi- 
dent Quincy. 

In the absence of any regular business. General B. S. Roberts of the United 
States Army, was invited to address the Convention on the subject of water 
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routes. He appeared and said that the Western country was as 'familiar to him 
as his own garden. He had studied it as an engineer for forty consecutive years, 
and made its lakes and rivers and the improvement in their navigation the 
special subject of thought. He had gathered many statistics from the scientific 
observations made of the Northern lakes and Western rivers. He considered the 
best solution of the question of cheap transportation to be the improvement of 
the navigation of the Mississippi. 

In 1866 I submitted to Mr. Stanton, {Secretary of War, a memoir on the rain- 
sheds of the Mississippi River and its great tributaries^ with a view of showing a 
practical plan of engineering their flood waters so as to prevent the destruction 
of dikes in the lower delta basin of this river, and to reclaim its waste swamps, 
marshes, lagoons, and morasses, and in process of time to elevate them by delta 
deposits from the flood waters by their spread over greater superficial area into 
productive cotton and sugar plantations. 

Before presenting this memoir officially to the late Secretary Stanton, I had 
laid the plan in detail before men eminent in science and of long and intimate 
acquaintance with the regimen of this river, its seasons of floods and their effects 
on existing systems of diking its lower bed, and their insufficiency to save plan- 
tations from destruction and the city of New Orleans from yearly danger of sub- 
mersion. The plan had received the indorsement of those men and they had 
urged me to lay ic before the War Department. 

Again, at a later date, I submitted another memoir to the War Office, when 
Major-General Schofield was the Acting Secretary of that office, as auxiliary to my 
first, showing the practical idea of diverting the surplus waters of Lake Superior 
into the Upper Mississippi, so as to make that river at all seasons navigable by 
steamers directly from the lake to the Gulf of Mexico. And, in like manner, to 
divert the surplus waters of Lakes Huron and Michigan by an artificial river into 
the Illinois in such volume as shall at all seasons make it navigable by steamers 
to the Gulf. And again, to convert the Wabash and Erie Canal, by sinking and 
widening its bed, into a river navigable by steamers from Lake Erie, through 
the Wabash and Ohio, to the Mississippi and the Gulf. 

These memoirs were called for by resolution of Congress, and published in 
large numbers as (Congressional documents. The Franklin Institute in Phila- 
delphia took the subject up, printed large numbers of the memoirs, and gave 
them general circulation to scientific societies, colleges and universities through- 
out the country. 

Since that time, seven years ago, this plan for regulating the hydraulics of 
our great rivers and lakes, and utilizing their surplus waters by skillful engi- 
neering, to the great purposes of national defense, and the vast cumulative com- 
merce of the West, has slept, and has received little public or other attention. 
This is not strange, as it had no such name as Lesseps to propose it, although it 
presented far less difficulty than the undertaking his indomitable will, perse- 
verance a^id skill have accomplished in opening the Suez Canal into the Medi- 
terranean and the Indian Sea to the steamers of all Europe. Have we failed to 
produce engineers of less audacity, daring and skill than France and Egypt ? Is 
onr country behind Egypt in the spirit of enterprise and the progress of the 
nineteenth century? Or, is the vast wealth of the West — ^its inexhaustible 
natural resources, its growing commerce in all the great staples of home and 
foreign trade — of less importance to this nation than the commerce of India. 
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China and Japan to the Viceroy of Egypt, or any people in Europe ? These 
are questions of the gravest and most Solemn import, and should not be 
answered without serious thought. If the plan is practical, and within the 
possibilities of engineering skill, it is of momentous importance and magnitude, 
^nd should be undertaken and accomplished at whatever cost to the nation's ex- 
chequer. But I here assert that it is. not only possible, but that it is practical, 
simple — yes, as simple as the simplest problem in hydraulic engineering, econo- 
mical and easy of accomplishment. In this paper, however, I shall only attempt 
to show by figures and facts that the surplus waters of Lakes Superior, Huron, 
Michigan and Erie, wasted by evaporation spread out over a superficial area of 
one hundred and seven thousand squa/re mUes^ before they reach Niagara Falls, 
and discharged through Niagara River into Lake Huron, if drawn off as I pro- 
pose into the narrower channels of artificial rivers, will furnish a constant feed- 
ing supply of water which, added to their existing volumes, will at all seasons 
make the Upper Mississippi, the Illinois, the Wabash and Ohio Rivers navigable 
by steamers from those lakes direct to the sea. 

THE FIGXJRBS AND FACTS. 

The superficial area of the water-shed of Lake Superior is, in square miles, 
51,630 ; superficial area of lake, in square miles, 38,875 ; yearly rain fall of rain- 
shed of this lake, in square inches, is 28.38 ; yearly evaporation, in square in- 
ches, from this lake, 15.93 ; excess of rain*fall over evaporation, 12.45. Discharge 
of water per second, in cubic feet, over Sault St. Mary, 90,783 ; and this vast 
waste of the surplus water of this lake into Lakes Huron and Michigan is spread 
out over an evaporating surface of 70,260 square miles. This lake averages 900 
feet depth of water, and is 630 feet above the level of the sea. Lakes Michigan 
and Huron have a rain shed, in square miles, of 70,220 ; superficial area of water, 
in square miles, 51,721 ; yearly rain-fall of rain-shed, in square inches, 29.28 ; 
yearly evaporation, in square inches, 23.27 ; excess of rain-fall over evaporation, 
in square inches, 5.91. These lakes discharge, per second, through St. Clair Lake 
and River, 235,726 cubic feet of their surplus water, and they are 600 feet above 
the level of the sea. Lake Erie has a superficial area of 30,184 square miles. 
The superficial area of its rain-shed is 10,114 square miles ; its yearly rain fall is, 
in square inches, 32.84 ; its yearly evaporation, in square inches, 24 25 ; excess of 
rain-fall over evaporation, in square inches, 8.29. This lake discharges every 
second over Niagara Falls 242,829 cubic feet. Its average depth is 120 feet, and 
it is 565 feet above the level of the sea. 

These figures furnish the basis of calculation for the volumes of water that 
can be furnished by artificial rivers fix)m Lake Superior to feed the Upper Mis- 
sissippi from Lakes Huron and Michigan to feed the Illinois River and from Lake 
Erie to feed the Wabash and Ohio Rivers, so as to open these lakes and their 
commerce direct to the sea by steamers. 

The problem for the engineer is simply this : To take from the west end of 
Lake Superior, 760 feet above the level of the sea, enough 6f» its surplus water, 
by an artificial river into the Chippewa River, that heads near Lake Superior and 
empties itself into the Mississippi River near Lake Pepin, 740 feet above the 
level of the sea, tb float steamers from the great lake to the Gulf. The surplus 
water of this lake is 90,000 cubic feet per second, and this vast volume falls over 
the Sault St. Mary into Huron and Michigan, and is ten times the volume that 
the Upper Mississippi pours over the Falls of St. Anthony. Twenty thousand 
5 
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cubic feet of that water per second will make the Chippewa always navigable to 
the Mississippi, and abundantlj feed this last river and keep it navigable in 
seasons of low water bj droughts. 

In the same manner the surplus waters of Lakes Huron and Michigan can 
be carried as a constant feeder to the Illinois River, so as to keep it navigable in 
seasons of low water, bj enlarging into the proportions of a river for steamers 
the Chicago and Illinois River Canal. 

The enlargement of the Toledo and Wabash River Canal presents no serious 
obstacles. It requires onlj deep cutting, so as to set the flow of water toward 
the Wabash and Ohio Rivers at the point where the difference of level takes the 
rain-fall to the Ohio Valley. 

Lakes Huron and Michigan feed Lake Erie with 253,726 cubic feet of water 
per second, and Lake Erie discharges over the Niagara Falls into Lake Ontario 
242,829 cubic feet per second. 

The physical effect of drawing away from the south end of all these lakes 
the feeding supply, as proposed by my plan, is to lessen the volume of water 
that is now supplying Lake Ontario and the St. Lawrence River ; but this e^ect 
will be but insensibly felt, as it does not take from them their water-shed sup- 
ply, but economizes the water that is lost^ by the evaporation of the great super- 
.ficial areas of Lakes Superior, Huron, Michigan and Erie. It simply changes 
their flow from the north to the south ; the basins of these lakes preserving their 
comparative level with the sea. 

These are clear figures drawn from facts and statistics that are perfectly re- 
liable. The problem, therefore, presents no forminable obstacles to the engineer, 
armed as he is to-day, with mechanical means to tunnel mountains, to dredge 
morasses, to viaduct valleys and streams by artificial rivers. To mere laymen, in 
the unexhausted domain of the engineer, it may appear startling and gigantic 
in difficulties and proportions, but I here assert, with undoubting confidence, its 
praetibility and inexpensive cost, as compared with the great results it will bring 
to the aid of commerce, trade, and the nation's defense and wealth. 

Another view. The effect of these additional weights and volumes of water 
on the regimen of the rivers into which they shall flow, being a constant supply, 
will be to deepen their channels by the increased velocity of current and its 
severer arrosion on all sandy and soft bottoms, rather than to widen the beds. 

As these surplus waters all come in confluence in the Mississippi river at the 
mouth of the Ohio, their effect on the lower delta bottom of the Mississippi to 
deepen the river-bed between the dikes, will be of great advantage, and render 
more easy the mechanical means in constant uBe by the Government to keep the 
mouths of the river open to large vessels by dredging. 

It is confessed that the existing system of diking the Mississippi river has 
failed to give security to the plantations of its great delta basin and to the city 
of New Orleans ; and yearly experience demonstrates its insufficiency, if not its 
failure, as a barrier to its great floods. I contend that the mischief of the exist- 
ing system will steadily grow into proportions of great magnitude, yearly in- 
creasing the work of dredging through the constantly increasing sand deposits, 
and making entrance into the mouth of the riv«r from the Gulf more and more 
difficult. 

And I assert that this cumulative and constantly growing mischief does not 
limit itself to the moaths of the Mississippi river alone. The vast delta deposits 
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ooxustantly discliarged into the Gulf by the waters of the lliississippi, increashig 
yearly its sandbars, and mingling^ with the heavier sall^ water of the sea, hag the 
shores of the Gulf in both directions, and are carried by the tides and storms 
iDto the mouths of the rivers hundreds of miles round the Florida Keys, the 
coast of Louisiana and Texas, creating bars in the mouths of their navigable 
streams, and obstructing navigation to and from the sea. 

This is an evil ot great magnitude already, and is constantly increasing. It 
is in a great degree consequential on the system of diking the Mississppi so as to 
c^rry its flood waters, with all their delta material, into the Gulf, instead of 
spreading them out over the low morass, swamp lands, lagoons, and inner bayous 
and lakes of the delta basin, so as to deposit the delta material, and elevate by 
yearly cumulative deposits these low wastes into cultivatable lands, raised above 
ordinary high water and floods. The drainage through waste rivers properly 
engineered, of the yearly great flood-waters of this river, spread out over the 
greater superficial area for evaporation in the swamps, waste low lands, lagoons, 
and lakes, will be taken up by the delta soils and evaporated so as to avoid any 
great or destructive inundations by the breaking and the washing away of the 
levees. There is no lack of room for the spreading out of these flood- waters into 
the low wastes and basins, where the^ originally flowed before the system of 
diking confined them in the narrow channel of one stream, giving them torrent 
and destructive force into the Gulf, making new islands and shoals there, by delta 
deposits, and creating a great malarial interior bayou of morass and swamp, one 
ever-existing cause of pestilence and plague. 

In connection with the question of cheap transportation, I urge the consid- 
eration by Congress of the plan here foreshadowed for the reduction of freight 
rates and as resolving the perplexing problem of cheap transportation. On the 
25th of October, the New York Times gave place to my first letter, in which I 
put forth more specifically my views of the bearing of this plan on the cheap 
freight-rate question. I there asserted, as I do here now, that this question re- 
solves itself to bring the great commerce of the West and North-west direct to 
sea, and to all the Middle and Southern States by water transportation. The 
ruinous freight rates on all the main staples of life produced in the West and 
North that now reach the North, South and Eastern markets by railroad trans- 
portation, are at the very foundation of existing commercial distress and disaster 
the country through. And while railroad companies control the great freightage 
of the West to its markets at home and abroad, freight charges will never be 
reduced, and starving bread rates will still continue. 

It is doubtless sound political economy for all Governments so to regulate their 
commerce that the main staples of life shall and can be commanded by the labor- 
ing classes and the poor. With cheap bread comes cheap labor. With cheap 
labor, existing disastrous prices of the food necessary for health must come down. 
When the farmers' and grocers' rates of prices are lowered, merchants must 
again mark down tUeir goods, made cheaper by the less cost to the manufactur- 
ers. And then specie payments and the good old honest rates of living will not 
be slow to return and re-establish on better bases the relations of labor to capital 
and trade. 

God has given to this people an heritage in land and water, in vastness and 
power, unequaled on any other continent. Our lakes and rivers constitute a 
geographical perfection in the combinations of trades, commerce, productions o f 
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soil, and mechanio indastrieB that would enrich thn world and supply all its in- 
habitants with the means of independence, if, on principles of compensation and 
equilibrium of exchanges, they are skillfully made to perform their offices in 
contributing to the nation's greatness and wealth. 

But God has not yet given to us engineers with the audadty and skill to use 
these elements of hydraulics, supreme in their everlasting power over all other 
sinews of a nation's greatness, to magnify the country's fame in the development 
of man's capabilities to control and subjugate them to his will, and to enlarge 
the resources of the continent. 

At the conclusion of General Roberts' address^ Delegate Thurber moved that 
the secretary be directed to request the Canal and Railroad Committees of the 
House and Senate to signify a time and place when they will meet the committees 
of this convention on water routes and railroad transportation, and hear the con- 
clusions at which they have arrived in their deliberations ; also, that the support 
of the Congressional committees named be solicited in securing legislation upon 
these interests. The motion ])revailed, and Mr. Thurber was instructed to act 
with the secretary in the matter. 

The convention then adjourned until 10 A. M. tomorrow. 
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January 16t]i, 1874 
Convention was called to order by President Quincy, who said the Hon. W. 
C. Flagg would now address the convention. Mr. Flagg then spoke as follows : 

COBFOBATE POWER THE DANGER OP THA AGE. 

The danger of the latter part of the nineteenth centnry lies in the power of 
its monied corporations. It needs no keen insight into political, social and finan- 
cial affiairs to see the truth of the statement to-daj : but I will enforce it by a 
quotation from a work published ten years ago, by Geo. P. Marsh, our present 
minister to Italy : ** I shall harm no honest man by endeavoring, as I have olten 
done elsewhere, to excite the attention of thinking and conscientious men to the 
dangers which threaten the great moral and even political interests of Christen- 
dom, from the unscrupulousness of the private associations that now control the 
monetary affairs, and regulate the transit of persons and property, in almost 
every civilized country. , More than one American State is literally governed by 
unprincipled corporations, which not only defy the legislative power, but have, 
too often, corrupted even the administration of justice. Similar evils have be- 
come almost equally rife in England, and on the Continent ; and I believe the 
decay of commercial morality, and I fear the sense of all higher obligations than 
those of a pecuniary nature, on both sides of the Atlantic, is to be ascribed more 
to the influences of joint-stock banks, and manufacturing and railway companies — 
to. the workings, in short, of what is called the principle of associate action — 
than to any other one cause of demoralization." 

TRANSPORTATION MONOPOLIES. 

Prominent among these causes of alarm has been the undue control of trans- 
portation by this corporate machinery of our Shylock aristocracy. Fifteen years 
ago the venerable Henry C. Carey, pointed out the danger, concluding with the 
expressive words : '' of all governments the most exhausting and oppressive is 
that of the transporter.'' The Westminster Review for January, 1871, declares 
that the " United States is rapidly entering a new feudal age, in which industry 
pays its tribute to commerce, as in former times it did to the sword. The despot- 
ism of this feudalism is as certain as the other, though the means for enforcing 
it are more subtle and complex — partaking in this respect of the change in the 
application of force which has marked the advance of industry itself. Industry 
does not depend upon mere muscular energy, but upon steam ; nor does despot- 
ism depend upon the sword for maintaining its rule, but upon legislation, upon 
financial methods ; though in both cases the chief hold upon the people is found- 
ed upon the possession of the roads.'' 

The affirmation of the reviewer is sustained by all the facts. Corporations 
of immense financial strength and princely revenues controlled by the autocratic 
power of a few men, dominate and demand tribute over all or nearly all the East and 
West lines of rail. So that from the most central and competing points it costs from 
30 to 86 cents per bushel to send wheat to tide-water, and from 2, 3 to 6 cents 
per mile for through passenger fares. The evidence before the Senate trans- 
portation committee at St. Louis, showed that the freight and navigation of the 
upper Mississippi was controlled or nearly controlled by a corporation. The 
evidence of New Orleans newspapers, of an address before the Patrons of Hus- 
bandry of Louisiana, by its Secretary, and finally of the Government Engineer, 
in charge of the improvements at the mouth of the Mississippi, shows that in 
the Tow Boat Aasoclation at New Orleans, a most baleful monopoly is suppxeBSing 
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the eommeice of the lower liiiBBiBgippi. At Chicago and BoffiJo corporate rings 
control or nntil recently did control the eleyators, an^ levied their tribute at 
will. The railroadB, and even the steamboats and navigable rivers of California 
lie in the grasp of one legalized band of robbers ; and the navigation even of 
the far off Columbia, is throttled in the stifling clutch of an unscrupulous corpo- 
ration. On railway and waterway alike, under the sanction of what is called 
law, confirmed and enforced by what we are vainly taught to honor as judicial 
decisions, producer, consumer and traveler are subjected to a despotism rapacious, 
unscrupulous, and not always far-seeing. Others may be able to devise methods 
to sweep from the waterways of the country this incubus that broods balefally 
over their commerce. My topic restricts me to the consideration of railways, but 
in passing permit me to quote a sentence from the Chicago Tribune's report of 
the produce trade of 1873, during which time nearly 97,000,000 bushels of grain, 
4,360,000 hogs, and over 1,000,000,000 feet of lumber were received. " Lake 
freights on wheat to Bufialo averaged 7.8 per bushel during the past season, 
against 11.1c in 1872, and 7.8c in 1871. The rate would have been still less but 
that the whole average was raised considerably by a combination of shippers 
before the opening of navigation, which made the opening price nearly douULe 
the average of the season. Corn was taken for 16 cents in March and 4 cents in 
August." Advocates of waterways I these are the practical workings on an ele- 
ment where free competition is claimed to be secured. 

BAILWATS, OUB MODERN HmHWAYB. 

Railways are the highways of our modem civilization. For long hauls they 
virtually abolish the ordinary earth roads, and leave them to be used only for 
local purposes. They draw heavily upon the transportation of canals and rivers ; 
and in consideration of their safety, quickness and continuity of transit, are able 
now and will be more so in the future, to rival water routes for nearly every kind 
of transportation. Yet the fact that in the nature of the case they are and must 
be highways seems to have been held to and insisted upon by only a few. The 
old Duke of Wellington said in Parliament, in effect : (New Englander, October, 
1871,) "My Lords, this is the. beginning of a great change, and we must take 
care that we do not loose the old English idea of the King's highway." Wil- 
liam Gait, when before the Parliamentary committee of 1844, took the ground 
** that the railways had now become the high-roads of the country." (Fortnightly 
Review, November, 1873.) A late committee of the Prussian legislature has just 
been reported as saying that *' Railroads are public modes of transportation, and 
are, therefore, in the nature of public highways." (Missouri Democrat, December, 
1873.) Our new Constitution of Illinois, in 1870, and that of Pennsylvania, just 
adopted, make the declaration that railways are public highways. Senator Car- 
penter, of Wisconsin, advocated the same idea several years since, and in a late 
address at Rockford, Illinois, stated that the Supreme Court of the United States, 
and thirty-five out of thirty-seven State Supreme Courts, had maintained -'^the 
same doctrine. But for a period of twenty-five or thirty years, this doctrine if 
not lost sight of, was practically ignored in many parts of the United States. 
Legislatures permitted, railroad companies assumed, and courts decided that in 
effect a railway corporation was a private corporation, the only limit to.'%hose 
powers was its inability to buy or wheedle its way through legislative chambers ; 
in other words, that a railway charter was an irrevocable contract with a private 
company, by which these highways of our modem commerce and travel were 
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handed over to private citizens to use as they would, subject only to the ordin- 
ary duties of a common carrier, who can charge what he will, and do as little as 
he will, without practical responsibility. 

But what is a public highway ? It is defined by Bouvier as " a passage, road 
or street, which every citizen has a right to use." Now " every government " 
says Cooley in his Constitutional Limitations, p. 533, " makes provision for the 
public ways, and for this purpose it may seize and appropriate lands. And as 
the want of traffic and travel require facilities beyond those afforded by the com- 
mon highway, over which every one may pass with his own vehicles, the gov- 
emmeot may establish the higher grades of highways, upon which some of its 
own vehicles alone shall run, whilst others shall be kept open for use by all on 
the payment of toll. The common highway is kept in repair by the assessments 
of labor and money ; the tolls paid turnpikes, or the fares on railways, are the 
equivalents to these assessments, and the latter are equally public highways 
with the others, when open for use to the public impartially." The railway as 
now constructed, that is, is of the nature of a turnpike road, which is " a road or 
highway over which the public have the right to travel upon payment of toll." 

OUR RAILWAY HIGHWAYS IN THE HANDS OF MONOPOLISTS. 

I have said that railways are In their nature and practice our modem high- 
ways. I may add that they hold a monopoly, each of the business of the country 
through which it runs. Mr. Gait tells us that as long ago as 1834, Rogier the 
Belgian Minister of Finance, resisted the idea that railroad regulations could be 
left to competition. *' The state of affiairs in which competition corrects the evil " 
he said *^ does not apply here : whoever holds the railroads, holds a monopoly, 
and that should only be allowed to exist in the possession of the State, subject 
to the responsible advisors of the crown." Subsequent experience in England 
and the United States has confirmed this conviction. John Stuart Mill, in his 
Political Economy, places railway associations among those that should be con- 
trolled by government, because,, though competition be allowed, none ever really 
takes place. Charles Francis Adams, Jr., and others in our own country give 
testimony to the same effect ; and those of us who have had the fortune to de- 
pend upon one line of railway for transportation will hardly ask^for authority or 
argument on the subject. Personal experience ensures conviction. We will all 
endorse the views of Mr. Edward Williams, expressed in the Department of 
Economy and Trade of the British Narlonal Association for the promotion of 
social science, in 1870. " They in Middlesburgh felt that railways, being in 
effect the highways of the country, made under monopolies created by the gov- 
ernment, all subjects had an absolute right to travel over them, by paying the 
cost of the service rendered to them. They felt that railways being so closely 
connected with the welfare and interests of the public, could not come within 
the sphere of private speculation, and the people had as much right to travel 
over them as they had to go over the old highways, the canals or the rivers. 
The present system was productive of a great deal of evil to industry ; and the 
great business of iron-making, with which he was more especially connected, 
was very much interfered with. Those engaged in it had, at all times great 
masses of material to move and send to very great distances, in doing which 
they were perpetually being interfered with by the conflicting interests of various 
railway companies who had not the interests of the public at heart. These con- 
flictingpnterests and quorrelB would be got rid of if the railways were the prop- 
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erty of the State, and if the management of all railway BjBtems were placed in 
the hands of some power to be created by the Government, whose functions 
should be to decide on all questions regarding traffic arrangements, and the fix- 
ing of the rates for the carriage of passengers and goods. Under the existing 
system railway companies fixed their rates in a manner that was very remarkable, 
and after a system that was to him perfectly incomprehensible, and which he 
doubted very much if they themselves understood." 

THE GENERAL REMEDY. 

If railways are public highways — are practically monopolies — we can come 
to but one conclusion. The monopoly so far as it exists in the hands of corpo- 
rations claiming to be private must be crushed out. The turnpike roads which 
our railroads virtually are, must have their tolls regulated directly or indirectly 
by the authorities of the territory in which they exist, like the tolls on other 
turnpike roads. The monopoly in the future should be held by these same au- 
thorities in more careful keeping. The township, the city, the county, the state 
and the nation, all build roads and streets. Why should the laying down of two 
rails and putting or permitting a certain form of vehicle upon them be so disas- 
trous to the public welfare compared with the manipulations of the Credit Mo- 
bilier and the doings of Erie ? 

LAISSEZ FAIRE AND PATERNALISM. 

When we speak of Government railways in this country or in Elngland, we 
bring down upon ourselves the remonstrances or anathemas — according to their 
degrees in grace— of a large class of theorists, who, froiji preconceived notions 
agree that the State should not engage in the business. The first thing to do 
therefore, under this head, is to examine the Laissez Faire or let alone principle, 
and the straw man of Paternalism or Paternal Government, that is usually set 
up against it by the advocates of the first. Herbert Spencer, who takes extreme 
ground perhaps on behalf of the let alone principle, and makes it the sole duty 
of the State to protect the citizen, leaving all else to be done by individual exer- 
ti'^n. Hence he is opposed to public schools, to bounties and tarifl^ ; to an estab- 
lished religion, to poor laws, to sanitary supervision, to currency laws, coinage 
by the government, to postal laws, and light houses, managed by government. 
This is the exact opposite of the Chinese theory which makes the citizen an in- 
fant in the charge of the Emperor his father. "All " says Hegel *' is directed and 
superintended from above. All legal relations are definitely settled by rules ; free 
sentiment — the moral stand-point generally — is thereby thoroughly obliterated. 
Between these two theories of government I should not hesitate to prefer that of Mr. 
Spencer ; but there are grave objections to that. In the first place assuming it to be 
true, it would be difficult to apply it to existing aftuirs. We have interfered with 
individual action everywhere; we have not only a national currency, post office 
system, light houses and the like, that could be abolished without much oppo- 
sition ; but we have all conceivable forms of railway, insurance, banking, and 
the like corporations, in whose chartering the freedom of individual trade was 
sadly interfered with ; but which it would be difficult to abolish and dangerous 
to set firee. In the second place the doctrine is not true when applied to a repub- 
lican form of government. The republicifn theory of government is essentially 
co-operative in its tendency ; for when all men are approximately equal in wealth, 
intelligence, education and social condition, as they constantly tend to be under 
the infiuence of the democratic idea, the result is that much most be done by the 
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oommon purse, and common effort. A town tax buys the public library and 
builds the public school, when wealthy citizens decrease, and from remote periods 
it has been the public and not private means that have built our highways. In 
our own country the very complete division and articulation of powers whereby 
the building of a school house is aspigned and left to the district ; the laying out 
a road to the officers of the township ; the county finances to the board of Super- 
visors ; the state legislation to the General Assembly ; and inter-state affairs and 
foreign relations to Congress, are safe- guards if not absolute preventives against 
undue interference on the part of any one of the many governments with one 
another, provided we keep up a clear line of distinction between their functions." 
The same idea is well expressed by Pomeroy in his Constitutional Law, (p. 102,) 
•* We have the ascending scale of towns, counties, states and nation. Villages 
and cities are modifications of towns created under special acts of incorporation, 
rather than by the general laws of the commonwealth. In each of these four 
grades, rights, powers, and capacities are exercised, which are limited by the 
territory and the peculiar local needs of the particular class. The people of a 
town meet to discuss and settle certain matters which relate solely to their own 
small vicinage. The people of a county choose a legislative body which mana- 
ges the concerns of that community, consisting of several, towns. The people 
of a state delegate their powers to a government whose jurisdiction extends 
through the limits of that commonwealth, and includes all subjects of legislation 
which affects the citizen in his personal and private relations ; which define his 
rights of security and prosperity, and the obligations he incurs by virtue of his 
being a local inhabitant, or by virtue of his acts towards others. Finally, the 
people of the United States delegate a portion of their powers to rulers, who 
may legislate for them in respect to all matters which peculiarly concern them 
as a nation." 

LBT BACH BBGIOK MAKAGB ITS OWN AFFAIBB IN ITB OWN WAY. 

I think there are few Americans who will not accept of this as the most 
fitting and politic distribution of the powers of government in the United States. 
I propose now that we follow its application, under existing practice in many, 
and I presume a majority of the States, the local roads of the township, and the 
streets of the village or city are established and constructed by the local authori- 
ties. In a few instances corporate companies are pemdtted to build roads and 
charge tolls, but the regulation of those tolls remains with the publie authority. 
But as soon as ties and rails were laid down, and a peculiar vehicle required to 
be run on these local roads — ^then the street railways and tramways were pat 
into the hands of private persons as matters of speculation and profit. The 
country authorities of many of our Southern and Western States lay out, and by 
road labor and taxation construct the highways of the country which are as a 
rule free highways, because this is concdved to be most conducive to the public 
interest. But even railways only five to ten miles long, eminently conducive to 
the welfare of the country, are permitted to go unbuilt until by a tpasmodic 
effort the people of the country vote a bonus of nearly the legitimate cost of the 
road to be given to private parties who will guarantee the construction of the 
road — and charge exorbitant rates when it is done. In many of our States 
again, what are called State roads have been established by special act and made 
by local taxation and labor in the counties through which they run, but remain- 
ing free for the transit of all persons. But those same States undertaking to 
6 
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enooarage the deyelopment of a railway STStem, do nothing of the kind. 
A company is incorporated to hnild, ran and make profits oat of the road. 
Counties and towns are authorized to vote large sums in aid of such roads. Often 
enough to nearly pay for their construction^f economically managed, with the 
certainty that this aid will be either by direct donation or cunningly devised 
foreclosure, a gift to the corporation or its managers. The United States in times 
past has built common highways at the public expense : but the Union Pacific, 
the Central Pacific, and we know not what other railroads were given as spoil to 
the cormorant crew of Credit Mobilier Contractors, «• ith results that neither you 
nor I are proud of. , 

Hence I lay down the general principle that the railroads of the country 
should be controlled and hereafter constructed by the authorities of the territory 
in which they respectively lie. A horse railway or tramway in the streets of a 
city should be constructed by its public authorities ; a railroad lying within a 
township or county by its local authorities ; a railroad passing through several 
counties of the same State should be built by those counties, or if of sufficient 
general importance, even by the State itself: and a railroad lying in two or 
more States should be built by those States, or if of sufficient general interest, by 
the General Government. All this should be done under proper State and 
National legislation, defining and limiting the powers of towns, counties, 
State and National authorities, so as to insure harmony of purpose and co opera- 
tion in work. And to show that this is no chimerical notion I will show you that 
the longer experience and observation of mfen in older countries has driven them 
to the same conclusion. Take first Prussia, a country in which there has already 
been a considerable exercise of governmental power over railways. Here is an 
extract from the report of a Committee to its Legislature : " The first question 
we proposed to ourselves was whether the construction of railroads ought to be 
exclusively the business of the State, or whether it ought also to be opened to 
public enterprise. The Commission hajs never been doubtful as to what reply 
should be addressed to this question, and all experts on the subject agree that 
for the present the exclusive control of the railroads cannot practically be 
entrusted to the State. At the same time the Commission has never been able 
to escape the conviction that the railroad business— considering the extension it has 
received in these days, and what is to be expected for it from the future — must 
ultimately lead to the possession of all railroads by the State. Railroads are public 
modes of transportation, and are therefore in the nature of public highways. It is 
only by compulsory reasons that the construction and running of railroads have 
been taken out of the hands of the State and allowed to be controlled by private 
corporations. Nevertheless this state of things cannot continue * * and 
hence the Commission considers it desirable that the State Government should 
always keep in mind the possibility of 'obtaining their control, and take such 
steps as will facilitate its realization." This you will remember is in a country 
where ** Government has the possession and management of the principal rail- 
ways, but concessions are granted to corporations." " (Wm. Gait, Fortnightly 
Review, Nov. 1873)." Even there it seems conceded that an additional owner- 
ship by the State is demanded although first class passenger rates are only pi 
per 100 ndles against $4 40 in Ireland and only 76 cents per 100 for the lowest 
class against $1 96 in Ireland. " You see the German women coming in with 
their large baskets of vegetables or fruit at the distance of ten or fifteen miles 
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iiito a market town at a cost of 5IC <>^ * ^^^ P^ ™^®' '^^ ^^^y ihake their 
marketing before twelve o'clock in the day, and go away in crowds." How 
gladly would the masses of the population of the United States welcome a 
cheapness of railway transit with which Germany is not content. 

Sejcondly I ask your attention to the experience of England, a country that 
is sharing fully the American prejudice against Government intervention, has 
given the corporation system a very thorough trial. Mr. Gait tells us that the 
evidence elicited before the Parliamentry Committee of 1872, provided among 
other things the following facts : First. Excessive rates compared with the cost 
of conveyance. Second. Exorbitant rates imposed upon some towns in com- 
parison with others. Third. The failure in promoting competition by giving 
running powers over lines having separate or antagonistic interests. Fourth. A 
powerful railway interest in Parliament itself represented by 124 directors in the 
House of Commons and 62 in the House of Lords ; and fifth, the question sug- 
gested " Whether the progress of combination between railways may not lead at 
some future time to the creation of corporations, so few, so large and so powerful 
as to render it expedient on political, if not on commercial grounds, that a 
fundamental change should take place in the present relations between the 
railways and the State? The state of things so contemplated may " possibly 
arise, and so far as the evidence offered to the Committee has touched upon the 
subject. The only remedy suggested for it is the acquisition of the railways by 
the Government." 

Frederick Hill, in a paper read before the British National Association for 
the Advancement of Social Science, in 1870, says : " In truth, instead of the 
State preventing competition it is, so far as I am aware, the only means by 
which this advantage can be secured ; for while there can be no durable compe- 
tition so long as the railways are private property. The State, if once their 
owner, by letting them out for working, will easily create a competition both 
continuous and effective. And thus what is often brought forward as a reason 
against State ownership tells forcibly the other way : For local roads I may 
add, Mr. Hill advocates the plan submitted by his brother Sir Rowland Hill, 
author of the cheap postage system, and one of the late Royal Commissioners 
on Highways. You will notice how closely this plan carries out the idea that 
railways are to be the future local as well as principal highways of the country. 

" First. Railroad by-ways to be made with very narrow guages, like that 
laid down by Mr. Harrison, between Thirck and Mali on: The cost of which 
was only £4,000 per mile ; or includins^ rolling stcx)k, say £5.000 equal at 5 per 
cent, interest to £250 a year. 

These figures, I may add are much above the cost of our American narrow 
guage railways. The Denver and Rio Grande R. R. 3 feet guage, 80 miles long, 
cost not to exceed $13,500 per mile. The Toronto and Nipissing R. R. with 3 feet 
6 inches guage, 32 miles built, cost in cash per mVle without rolling stock $12,549 
per mile, and inclusive of rolling stock $15,724 per mile. This includes $700 
for fencing per mile.] 

" Second. On' the principle acted on for ages in this country in cases of ordi. 
nary by-ways, and now adopted in France with regard to railroad by-ways, this 
cost to be paid for by the owners of the land through which such railways would 
pass, and whose property would be benefitted, to a distance from them, say of 
four miles ; an arrangement under which the annual rate would be only a 
shilling an acre. 
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" In 1865, the (French) s^Btem was further modified, by the introduction of a 
new principle, under which the departments and towns were empowered them- 
selves to undertake, or to authorize others to undertake, the construction of local 
roads within their jurisdiction. Through the ultimate consolidation of these 
local lines within the districts, apportioned to the great companies. This 
principle may lead, by the introduction of competition, to important modifications 
of the whole existing railroad system of France. As yet, boweyer, only some 150 
miles of such local roads have been constructed, though the tendency towards 
their increased construction is very decided." Report Mass. R. R. Com., 1873. 

** Third. The question whether any particular railroad by-ways shall be 
made, to be determined by a majority of the landowners in the district. 

" Fourth. The Government to be empowered to lend money on the security 
of the rates, for the construction of .the railroad by-ways ; and the landowners to 
bs at liberty, at any time, to transfer to the Government the ownership of these 
railways." 

Thus you see the drift of the older and more experienced countries of 
Europe is to the State ownership, or at least of the public ownership of railways. 
These views are modified according to their political forms and idiosyncrasies of 
national characters; but everywhere the coviction appears that to do public 
service the railways must be made public highways. In England, against the 
ingrained prejudice and patriotic jealousy of the people, the conviction has 
forced itself gradually upon the public mind. until the time seems not far distant 
when an entire revolution in the railway system of Great Britain will take place. 

Nor have there been wanting men of undoubted sagacity and sincerity in 
this country who advocate similar views ; and though I may seem to cite too 
copiously I desire to give the testimony of Mr. Marsh, whom I have already 
quoted, given ten years ago. 

'* The apothegm, " the world is governed too much," though unhappily too 
truly spoken of many countries — and perhaps, in some respects, true of all — has 
done much mischief whenever it has been too unconditionally accepted as a 
political maxim. The popular apprehension of being over governed, and, I am 
afraid, more emphatically, the fear of being over-taxed, has had much to* do with 
the general abandonment of certain governmental duties by the ruling powers 
of most modem States. It is theoretically the duty of government to provide all 
those public facilities of inter-communication and commerce, which are essential to 
the prosperity of civilized . commonwealths, but which individual means are 
inadequate to furnish, and for the due administration of which individual 
guarantees are insufficient. Hence public roads, canals, railroads, postal commu- 
nioations, the circulating medium of exchange, whether metallic or representa- 
tive, armies, navies, being all matters in which the* nation at large has a vastly 
deeper interest than any private association can have, ought legitimately to be 
constructed and provided only by that which is the visible personification and 
embodiment of the nation, namely, its legislative head. No doubt the 
organization and management of these institutions by government are liable, as 
are all things human, to great abuses. The multiplication of public place, 
holders, which they imply, is a serious evil. But the corruption thus 
engendered, foul as it is, does not strike so deep as the rottenness of private 
corporations: and official rank, position and duty have in practice, 
proved better securities for fidelity and pecuniary integrity in the conduct of the 
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interests in question, than the surety ships of private corporate agents, whose 
bondsmen so often fiail or abscond before their principal is detected. 

Many theoretical statesmen have thought that voluntary associations for 
strictly pecuniary and industrial purposes, and for the construction and control 
of public works, might furnish, in democratic countries, a compensation for the 
small and doubtfol advantages, and at the same sime secure an exemption from 
the great and certain evils, of aristocratic institutions. The example of the 
American States shows that private corporations — whose rule of action is the 
interest of the association, not the conscience of the individual — ^though com- 
posed of ultra-democratic elements, may become most dangerous enemies to 
national liberty, to the moral interests of the commonwealth, to the purity of 
legislation and of judicial action, and to the sacredness of private rights." 

Charles Francis Adams, Jr., expresses the conviction, to which every one 
who has given the subject much attention seems driven, that " it seems inevi- 
table that the I^tional Government must, soon or late, and in a greater or less 
degree assume a jurisdiction." The extent of this jurisdiction and the manner 
in which it should be exercised — the power and proper policy of the General 
Government are the questions now pressing upon us for solution. This bears 
upon two practical points — the regulation of roads already existing and the 
construction and management of new roads. 

The powers to regulate commerce among the several States, to establish post 
roads, and to raise and support armies are the three points in the Constitution 
which have been used to justify the future action of the General Government in 
taking up the matter of regulating rates by direct legislation or by building 
national railway highways. This leads me to say a few words upon the general 
principles involved. 

POWBR TO BEGULATB TRAN8P0BTATI0N. 

It is important to know whether the power of Congress extends to fixing 
reasonable maximum uniform rates under the power to regulate commerce. 
"Commerce," says Pomeroy, is a word of very wide signification. It includes the 
fact of intercourse, and of traffic, and the subject, matter of intercourse and traffic 
The fact of intercourse and traffic, again, embraces all the means, instruments 
and places, by and in which intercourse and traffic are carried on : and further still, 
comprehends the act of carrying them on at these places and by and with these 
means. The subject matter of intercourse on traffic may be either things — goods 
chattels, merchandise — or persons. All these may therefore be regulated." He 
adds further on ** The Legislature of the Nation has exerted but a small portion 
of its power to regulate commerce among the several States. It may well be 
that the vast and increasihg importance of this intercourse and traffic, and the 
evil results of partial and to a certain extent antagonistic State Legislation, will 
convince the people of the advantage and even necessity of rules as uniform as 
those which regulate foreign commerce. When this time arrives it will be 
found that Congress, by applying the principles and doctrines already settled 
has ample power to accomplish the desired end." This which is substantially 
the view of the more authoritative expounders of our constitution indicates a 
very comprehensive and far-reaching power. As to the facts we know that on 
the suggestion of transporters themselves. Congress in 1851, passed an act to 
limit the liabilities of ship-owners " etc., making " a plain and most material 
change in the rules of the coounon law '* as regards common carriers ; and that 
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in 1866, an act to facilitate commercial, postal and militarj communication 
among the several States, authorized the receivlDg of compensation, for carrying 
freight, passengers, etc., and a late law regulates the carrying of live stock. 
Now it seems to me that in doing all this Congress has used and so far as 
questioned, the Courts have . sustained the power of regulating commerce to an 
extent that justifies the belief that it would be proper for the same body to 
regulate and make uniform the rates of fare and freight on the inter-State roads 
at and for inter-State travel. For instance, I can travel from Boston to St. Louis 
two and three-tenths cents per mile, but if I then go on across the Continent I must 
pay four and eight-tenths cents per mile, or more than double the original rate. 
This is an instance where Congress alone can interfere to protect the citizen ftom 
arbitrary extortion. There are other cases where State legislation might answer 
if it were uniform and could always be had. But a road running through three 
or more States, as many now do, and still more a passenger or freight train that 
passes through a dozen States requires something more than local legislation* 
generally made without consultation of the interests of otner States, and 
possibly to their intentional injury. Such- legislation should be carefully 
guarded so as not to interfere with the local legislation of the State if possible. 
It should be inclusive, not exclusive, leaving the States to deal with their 
own roads, conveying passengers and merchandise of the State, in the State, as 
they may deem best, but fixing maximum rates or providing for fixing 
maximum rates to protect from extortionate charges the passengers or freight 
that passes from one State to another. If the State authorities can reduce these 
maximum rates in any instance it should be permissible. The traveler from St. 
Louis to Boston may be charged two or three cents per mile over other roads 
but if he passes over the New York Central, whose rates are already fixed, and 
profitable at two cents per mile by State legislation, let him have the benefit of 
the reduced rate. 

The need of this legislation presses now heavily upon us. East and West 
roads at least fix their own rates by combination. They have a summer rate 
when the water ways are open and affording a sort of competition, and a winter 
rate when they have the power over transportation more completely in their own 
hands. They celebrated the departure of the year just past by reducing the pay 
of employe s, and the advent of the new by advancing the rates on articles of 
produce for which the produce was already insufficiently paid. The engineer to 
whose skill- and care thousands of lives are entrusted may be replaced by an 
inexperienced and unfit successor. The toiling farmer of the West may be 
compelled to sell the corn below the cost of production; the impoverished 
operative of New York may be compelled to pay more than ever for the food of 
which the West has more than enough ; but the great transportation corporation 
constituted to serve the public, must pay an unabated interest on watered 
stock I 

POWER TO BUILD RAILWAYS. 

Second. There is no doubt I presume as to the power of the National Gov- 
ernment to build roads among the several States and in the territories. This 
right rests on (first) the power to regulate commerce : " If," says Pomeroy, " the 
commerce which is to be affected or regulated by the bridge, railway, or other 
means of transit, be entirely within the boundaries of a State. Congress has 
no jurisdiction over the subject — ^the State authority is complete. But if that 
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commerce be foreign, or inter-State, I think the power in the I^ational Lejpsla- 
ture exists." Second. The power to establish post-roads is also relied upon. In 
times past " one party contended that Congress could only point out existing 
highways as routes over which the mail should be carried. The other claimed 
that the National Legislature might not only take advantage of roads already 
in existence, but might construct others should it be necessary." Congress 
both then and now has acted on the latter theory. The Cumberland or 
National road, may be cited as an example of the old-time practice. The Union 
Pacific of the new. But the question we are told, " has never passed into the 
domain of the Courts." Third. The power to raise and support armies is also 
cited. " It is claimed by many statesmen : says Pomeroy in his Constitutional 
Law, " that they may construct, or aid in the' construction of great highways, or 
railways, as means for the ready transportation of troops. The action of Con- 
gress in aid of the Pacific Railvsray, is partly supported by this view of their 
constitutional power." Basing their power on one or more of these grants^ 
Congress in times past has committed itself, and the people have sustained it, to 
the doctrine that internal improvements of this character may be constructed by 
government. 

WHAT THEN SHALL BE DONE. 

Assuming then that Congress has the power to regulate by law, or a board 
of commissioners, the rates charged by existing and future railways owned by 
individuals or corporations, and to build and operate new railways at the public 
expense for the public's welfare, we come to the practical question. What had 
better be done in the matter of railways ? 

Here we may delay a moment to say that the improvement of the Mississippi 
and lake-ways so far as the same can be done quickly and cheaply, stand in my 
mind as matters of primary importance. Of secondry importance are the lock- 
water and canal navigation of the States of New York, the Virginias, (Georgia, 
Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin, though these all have more or less merit. 
But we have two points to secure : First speedy, cheap relief in the cheaper 
transportaiion of products, and secondly, complete and permanent relief* 
The speedy relief must be cheap. The more thorough work that follows we can 
afibrd to make more expensive. 

Now the most speedy relief is possible in the shape of an act to regulate and 
fix maximum rates for the transportation of persons and property between the 
several States. This had better not be done by direct enactment of 'fixed rates, 
but placing a proper discretion in the hands of a commission to fix rates from 
time to time upon some specified basis of action. It could not be expected that 
such li commission could of themselves or immediately reduce rates to a 
minimum ; but they could secure publicity of railway management. They could 
recommend and secure uniformity of legislation in the States, and secure more 
uniform and cheaper rates than we are now subjected to. Mr. Adams tells us 
that in 1869, freights between New York and Chicago fiuctuated between $5 and 
$37 50 per ton, and this mere fluctuation is itself a great evil, more disturbing 
to legitimate trafiic than high but uniform rates. The law should enable these 
commissioners to annually, or so often as necessary to establish a rate which 
should be changed only on due notice, and not at the caprice of railway 
managers, or when dictated by the interest of transporters. Such a commission 
could not attain, but should hold in view the possibility of reducing rates to the 
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lowest possible sum consistent with efficient management and a fair rate ol 
interest on the investment. This point can only be partly attained by National 
regulation ; roads constructed and operated by the governments of the Nation, 
States, counties and municipalities ,can alone reach this desired point, a point so 
essential not only to material prosperity, but to the free intercourse of the 
citizens of our vast territory. That Dr. Draper in his Civil Policy of America 
pronounced transportation at the lowest possible cost an affair of the highest 
state of necessity. 

NBCBSSITY FOR NATIONAL RAILWAYS. 

Hence while National regulatory legislation can affect much and wise State 
legislation can effect more, I regard as the only final and complete remedy the 
construction or condemnation of all necessary lines of railways as public high- 
ways, first of the Nation, secondly of the States, thirdly of the counties, and 
lastly of the townships, towns or cities. As the part of this in which I would 
invoke National legislation, I would recommend the establishment of a series of 
East and West and North and South lines, which should endeavor to connect the 
centers of production, agricultural, mining, and manufacturing with the centers 
of consumption and exportation, in such manner that each section might have 
the full advantage of its special product, and each section obtain most cheaply 
what it does not produce. Take for instance the all-important articles of food, 
both for men and domestic animals. Fuel and clothing Take the census maps 
of 1870, and examine their teachings. Wheat, the bread-making grain 
of our land is grown in totally insufficient quantity from Maine clear around the 
Atlantic coast and through the Gulf States to Texas. It abounds in the ten 
Northwestern States, and in the far-off California and Oregon. Com, the great 
feeding and to some extent bread grain of the New World, abounds in the 
Northwest, but is short in New England and clear down the Atlantic coast. 
New England and Georgia nearly agree in saying that they can better afford to 
pay one dollar per bushel for corn than to grow it. Hay, which the Southern 
planter needs to feed his animals used in tillage, is little grown south of the 
State of Kentucky, but is made in immense quantities throughout the North. 
Rice and cane sugar are produced only in the South, but largely consumed and 
wanted at the North. Of coal, becoming diuly more essential as a cheap fuel for 
the supply of families and factories, the amount though very large, is very 
unequally distributed,' and involves now and will yet more in the future an 
immense amount of cheap transportation. Only twenty States and Territories 
out ot forty-seven are reported in the census of 1870, as engaged in mining coal 
and of the nearly 33,000,000 tons named, Pennsylvania produced 23,000,000 and 
Illinois and Ohio 2,500,000 each, narrowing the present production to a few 
States. New England is practically without a coal field ; so are New York and 
New Jersey ; and the want of cheap coal among their denser population and 
great manufactories increases year by year. Hence the want of an absolute 
prevention of the monopolies attempted of the Pennsylvania or any other coal- 
field, whereby coal worth |3 per ton at the mouth of the pit is sold for five 
times that sum to the struggling, working men of New York dty. So again 
with cotton, the great article for clothing, etc. Its production is practically 
confined to ten States lying on the Gulf of Mexico and Southern Atlantic, but it 
is wanted everywhere, and more than half its home manufacture into goods is 
carried on at the other extremity of the Union. Manufactures generally are 
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▼eiy nnevenlj distributed, but their results are wanted all over the land. New 
England manufactures $288 worth of goods per annum per capita of her 
population. The northern Middle Atlantic States $194, whilst the cotton States 
produce but $18. 

But I need not give further instances to show how unequally the various and 
valuable products indispensable to comfort and even the maintenance of life are 
distributed. I may add that large surplus amounts of these same articles of 
foTKi and clothing material at least must reach the sea- board often from long 
distances for export, and articles of import must return the same way. The 
argument fr^r cheap transportation in the public interest is overwhelming, and 
private enterprise, though munificently endowed with public grants of lands, 
1>onds and money has not given and does not promise to give it. I need farther 
specify perhaps to show that we need, first, East and West lines to carry migra- 
tion which follows the parallels of latitude, and the commerce and travel to and 
fro that follow the line of social, family and commercial connection that is 
preserved. Next, that we need North and South lines to exchange the great 
variety of products that are produced in one region and not in another, and 
ultimately it may be, when the country becomes filled up and migration 
measurably ceases, to become the great highways of our traffic. 

Presuming these things, let me give the outline of a system of roads that 
would touch all the States of the Union, except those of the Pacific coast, and 
three or four more, and so give the opportunity to each State by a proper 
regulation of its own railway system; to put itself in connection with the 
National system, and secure the advantages of whatever cheapness and uni- 
formity of rates that National system might secure. 

PROPOSBD GOVBRNMBNT HIGHWAYS. 

Draw a line on the map from Bangor, Maine, through Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Lynchburg and Atlanta to Pensacola and 
Mobile, and you connect New England's manufactures, New York's commerce, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland and Virginia's coal fields and the rice and cotton fields 
of the SoutheaHtern States, by a line run nearly parallel with the coast and on 
the east side of the mountains. Draw a second line nearly parallel with the 
first, from Cleveland, Ohio, through Cincinnati, Louisville and Nashville to New 
Orleans, and the sugar and cotton of Louisiana and Mississippi may be exchanged 
for the butter and cheese of Northern Ohio, and the coal of Alabama, Kentucky, 
Tennessee and Ohio find a cheap outlet in either direction. Draw a third line 
from Milwaukee through Chicago, through St. Louis to Galveston, and the coal 
of Illinois, the iron ore of Missouri and the sugar, cotton and cattle of Louisiana 
and Texas can be profitably interchanged. A fourth line, only a part of which 
is now demanded by the necessities of the case, would start from Duluth, pass 
through St. PhuI, Des Moines and Topeka, and pass through the middle of 
Texas to the Rio Grande. Turn now and draw a line from Omaha through Des 
Moines, Chicago, Toledo, and from thence by such a line as to intersect as much 
as possible of the bituminous and anthracite coal fields of Pennsylvania to New 
York, and you will furnish the wheat, com and cattle and hogs of the North- 
west in exchange with the manufactures of New England, and the imports of 
Boston and New York, as well as admit the coal of Pennsylvania by a second 
and cheap route into New York, New England and other ooallees regions. 
7 
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Diaw a second East and West line from Topeka throup^h St. Loois, Cindnnati 
and Parkersburg to Baltimore, and jou connect three gfreat coal fields with, 
regrions that are destitute, furnish another g^reat outlet for the teeming^ 
agricultural products of the West, and admit the commerce of Baltimore and 
PhUadelphia at living rates to the Mississippi Valley. This line connects the 
winter wheat region of the country and would abound in the best quality of 
flour. Draw a third line from Little Bock, through Memphis, Chattanooga and 
Knoxville to Norfolk, and you again cut the more southern coal fields, carry the 
cotton and pigs of Arkansas to a better market, and rouse up the best and most 
neglected seaports of the South. Draw a fourth line from Shreveport through 
Vicksburg and Montgomery to Port Boyal and Charleston, and you open up the 
cotton region to a more stirring and profitable commerce, and make com cheap 
in Georgia and South Carolina. 

These seven or eight lines of road, which 1 will call National roads, connect 
most of the State Capitals, the great commercial centres, and to a large extent 
the richest agricultural, mining and manufacturing regions of the country one 
with another. They supplement rather than rival the water ways of the 
country. Measuring by right lines the distance they would travel, would be an 
aggregate of 7,500 to 9,000 miles, according to the number of lines. Each of 
these lines is independent and could be built separately, though of course they 
would much aid one another. They are to a considerable .extent on routes 
already occupied by other roads, but these could be purchased or condemned for 
public use should that be considered preferable to building new roads. If built 
for cash, with a double track and three feet gauge, they ought to be built for 
$25,000 per mile, which is double the cost of the three feet six inches gauge 
railway of Canada which I have already mentioned, and included right of way, 
fencing and law expenses, but does not include rolling stock. This would be 
about $25,000,000 for each line of railway, or $200,000,000 for the whole. It 
would be about $7,000,000 on the average for each State through which the 
roads ran ; or an assessmont of $6 50 per acre on each acre of land within three 
miles of a line, or two-thirds of one per cent, on the total wealth of the country. 
It is something les8 than hcUf the omnual ra/U/road eha/rgeB of the country. These 
$200,000,000 could be borrowed at 5 per cent., and the Govemmebt,if it advanced 
the sum, would be content with a return of that amount ; but a railway corpora- 
tion of the present day strives for 10 per cent, on all the stock it can manufacture. 
If Government would guarantee principal and interest, and appeal to the several 
States and localities, counties and cities through which the routes were laid, to 
take up a loan either by public or private subscription for the purpose, it would 
be forthcoming in times less stringent than these. But in any event the money 
can be raised and used on these different lines contingent on the consent of the 
different States, which should be shown by their acquiescing in the action of 
Congress, and in the Governor of the State appointing local directors, who 
altogether should make up the Board of Directors for the whole system. But it 
should be kept steadily in view that the roads must pay their own expenses, the 
Interest on the investment and a sinking fund to pay off the indebtedness, so that 
sooner or later all that the system will need to do will be to maintain itself. If 
possible, such a road should be operated by separating the ownership of the 
rolling stock from that of the' road and simply charging tolls of transportation 
companies. If this is not practieable, then GK>vernment should go into the rail- 
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way bnsiiiess. This is^bj no means impossible. Onr present postoffice system is 
by no means perfect, yet it ranks as well as any of our larger railway corpora- 
tions, with fkr more convenience to the public. M. Faisseanx, Director-General 
of the Belgium railways, said, according to the report of the joint committee of 
Parliament : '* The interests of the country demand that the State should be 
master of the railways, and should itself work the chief lines, leaving to the 
companies the branches or feeders. (I should prefer to leave these to the local 
public authorities). Under these conditions I am convinced that the system of 
railways of the most extensive country may be administered as easily as any 
other public service." This is the testimony of an expert who knows whereof 
ke aflSbrms. He goes on to describe the organization. *' All persons employed 
on railways are precisely on the same footing as regards their position in refer- 
ence to their salaries and pensions as other persons in the civil service, llie 
appointments are made on the competition system. Notice is given in the 
Moniteur when appointments are to be made, and a syllabus is issued of the 
knowledge required by the candidates, who are examined before a committee, 
and they receive their appointments according to their success in the examination. 
There is a Director-General and three principal divisions, each having a s^arate 
head — ^the Locomotive, the Permanent Way and Works and the Traffic 
Departments, and there are two additional divisions — one for the accountant and 
the other for stores and genera] matters." 

MANAGBMSNT OF GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS. 

The Massachusetts Railway Committee attributes the success of the Belgian 
system to the fact that it secures and perpetuates competition by making 
combination through State ownership impossible ; but doubts the administrative 
efficiency of our form of government. Now admitting that our habit of 
appointing persons who have done partisan service, or their friends to position 
results in more or less bad mauagement, yet it is certain that some branches of 
our service are tolerably well administered ; and that certainly as compared 
with the railway management of the country as a whole, they show energy, 
economy and fidelity in comparison. The example of the Pacific railways prove 
nothing exc^t the truth I have just been asserting ; and that any way is better to 
secure national highways than the chartering of so-called private corporations. 
Tlie dealiugs of a private corporation " whose rule of action," as Mr. Marsh says, 
'' is the interest of the association, not the conscience of the individual " with our 
national or other legislature naturally results in the corruption of both of the 
contracting parties, in the plundering of the people and the dishonest enrichment 
of an unscrupulous few. * 

Hence assuming as we must that Government, as the representative of the 
people must intervene to make the railways of the country really public high- 
ways, it is better statesmans^p to go to conclusions and entrust to and require 
of a proper government official a responsibility which shall be shared by the 
authorities of the several States. The office of Commissioner of Railways should 
be established, and its incumbent, who should be a man versed in railway affairs 
should be appointed by the President and confirmed by the Senate. He should 
be subjected to a certain extent to the advice and control of a Board of Directors, 
appointed one for each State along a given line of railroad, appointed by the 
Governor and confirmed by the Senate of the State. This would give in some 
States three commissioners, in others two, and one director (according to the 
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number of lines) appointed by tbe Commissioner of RailwajBand to be confirmed 
by the directors along that route, who should compose a subordinate Board of 
Directors for that line. There should be a Geueral Superintendent for that road. 
This would give for : . 

1 Bangor and Pensacola Railroa^l 14 Directors. 

2 Cleyeland and New Orleans Railroad 6 

3 Milwaukee and Galveston Railroad 5 ** 

4 Omaha and New York Railroad 7 '* 

5 Topeka and Baltimore Railroad 7 

6 Little Rock and Norfolk Railroad 6 

7 Shreveport and Port Royal Railroad 5 " 

Total National Board 50 Directors. 

I would hope in this way to guard the rights of States and secure their co- 
operation on the one hand, and secure the unity and efficiency of National 
action on the other. By reducing ultimately the price of transportation to cost, 
I would hope to equalize the benefits and burdens of different sections of the 
country ; to give a living profit to the agricultural producer in the interior of the 
country and furnish cheap food to the manufacturing and commercial classes of the 
sea board ; to give employment for the coal miners of the various sections with so 
continuous cheap and certain rates that cheap fuel may abound at our furnaces and 
forges and above all in the houses of the laboring poor of our cities ; to crush out 
the conspiracy against public prosperity and private interests that takes the 
shape of transportation monopoly. A despotism ruthless, relentless and 
rapacious broods over our commerce, our manufactures and our agriculture ; and 
unless wise counsels prevail in our legislative halls, rash counsels will hold sway 
in other quarters. Unfortunately it is not a solitary monopoly but has its 
counterparts and perhaps allies in Fiuance, in banking and other investments of 
capital, and the sense of wrong among the people deepens and intensifies daily. 
Whilst this is so on the one hand, a writer in the North American for January 
1874, maintains *'that the course of our Government is simply drifting ; that no 
one can point to a single instance of conscious, intelligent, systematic and 
continuous treatment ot any political or social quei>tion." If l>alf of this be true 
the necessity of more self-sacrifice on the part of those who legislate becomes 
evident. The men in our National Legislature who will in this crisis of our 
history look not to re-election, but to promote public welfare by carefully 
considered legislation, will live in American history, whatever their fate in 
contemporary politics, as statesmen in the hour of need, and patriots . that 
preferred the welfare of the country to their personal success. 

Moved by Mr. R. H. Ferguson and seconded, that a vote of thanks be 
extended to Mr. Flagg and Mr. Frobel for the able addresses they had favored ub 
with, and that some means be adopted for printing and distributing the knowledge 
therein contained. 

Moved by J. F. Henry that the gentlemen present contribute their voluntary 
contributions toward defraying the expenses of the ensuing year, which were 
reported to be about $800. Gamed. 

Moved by Mr. Moore that a committee of three be appointed on permanent 
organization. Carried. 

The following committee was then appointed by the Chair : S. R. Moore, 
Kankakee, IIL; Wm. Maxwell, ICaxville, Tenn.; Judge Pelham, Alabama. 
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Mr. Thorber, Chairman of the Committee on Railroads then submitted the 
following report : 

BBFOBT ON RAILBOADS. 

The Committee on Railway Transportation of this Convention respectfully 
report that the charters granted by the people of the different States to corpora- 
tions to construct improved highways known as railways have, in most instances, 
been granted without proper restrictions, and these railways have in many 
instances, by combination and consolidation, become monopolies which are used 
to unduly tax and oppress the people who created them. So rapidly have these 
improved highways been multiplied, so universal has their use become that their 
proper regulation has become a matter of national necessity. Our entire system 
is honey-combed with defects and abuses, among the most important of which 
are: — 

1. The present method of undertaking the construction of railways without 
a paid-up capital. 

2. The inflation commonly known as '* watering of stock " by which its 
nominal value is largely increased, thereby making it necessary to unduly tax 
travel and commerce to secure it a value. 

3. The but partial representation of the stockholders in the boards of 
direction. 

4. By rings in their management, through which both the public and the 
non-managing stockholders are fleeced to enrich a few prominent officials and 
managing stockholders. 

5. The present defective system, which necessitates the operation of 
passenger and freight traffic over the same road-bed in which the passenger 
traffic has the right of way, thus making it necessary for freight trains to lay up 
two-thirds of the time when they should be rolling on to their destination. 

The question now is, what practical remedies can we propose? After 
careful examination and consideration of the subject it is the opinion of this 
committee that the desired relief must come from : 

1. Legislation ; by which our present system of railways can be regulated 
and improved ; and 

2. Competition, which will complete and carry out the reform which 
legislation must inaugurate. 

Under the head of legislation we should have the following laws : 

1. A National law providing a Bureau of Commerce and Transportation 
which shall have power to prescribe a uniform system for keeping railway 
accounts and such other powers of supervision and regulation as may be 
constitutional, and whose duty it shall be to make an annual report to Congress 
and suggest legislation tending to improve our present system of transportation 

2. A law making it a penal offence for any public official to accept or use 
the free pass of any railway company, and prohibiting railway companies from 
granting such passes to any but regular employees of such railways. 

The Committee are of the opinion, however, that competition will prove to 
be our best and most efficient remedy. As before stated, the wheels of competi- 
tion have been blocked by combination and consolidation, and unless they can 
again be started the many will continue to be taxed for the benefit of the few. 
This is contrary to the spirit of our free institutions, and unless some method of 
giving relief is found it will ultimately result in their overthrow. The measure 
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which promiBeB the moflt effective competition is the conBtmction of a public 
iron hig^hway between the grain-growing sections of the West and the piinciim 
markets of the Atlantic sea board. 

In view of the experience of the United States in affording aid to 
corporations, as shown in the building of the Pacific railroads, we cannot endorse 
the granting of land or subsidies in any form to any corporation or association 
of individuals for the purpose of building any railway or canal ; but we recom- 
mend that such internal improvements be constructed by the National 
Qovemment — ^the manner of constructing the work to be by contract in sections 
to the lowest bidder ; that when constructed it should be used for the trans- 
portation of Government property, and when not required for Government use, 
aU citizens to have the right to place cars and locomotives thereon, and operate 
the same subject to regulations to be provided by the Government, they paying 
toll therefor suf&cient to maintain the roadway. One such road would relieve 
the great pressure which we now feel for additional feunlities for transportation ; 
it would break the combixiations of monopolists and demonstrate the mininnnm 
price at which freight can be carried by rail — something it is impossible for the 
people to find out at ])resent ; in time of war it would be invaluable for the 
transportation of troops and supplies, and in time of peace equfially invaluable 
for the transportation of food from the producer of the West to the consumer of 
the East. The success of this project means cheap food to hand-workers and 
head-workers at the East, and to the producers of the West it means cheap 
comforts of life ; both are too dear and too few to have them needlessly curtailed 
by a defective system of transportation. 

In constructing such a road the Committee believe that very careful 
consideration should be given to the question of ga/uge, inasmuch as recent 
experience has shown that the cost of construction of a 8-foot gauge is about 
half that of the 4.8^ gauge, while the carrying capacity is about eight-tenths 
of that of the broad gauge. Owing to the light weight of rolling stock on the 
narrow gauge it transports ft/» tons of paying freigM for each ton of dead toeight 
in roUing stock, while the broad gauge transports but one ton of paying freight 
to one and a half tons of dead weight in rolling stock The cost of operating nar- 
row gauge is but about 50 per cent, of the gross earnings, as against 65 per cent, 
on the broad gauge, andthe facility with which the narrow gauge road can be 
constructed would seem to indicate that it will be the gauge of the future for 
transportation of freight. 

The Committee also recommend that members of the American Cheap 
Transportation Association should In their several States endeavor to obtain the 
following laws from their State Legislatures : 

1. A law creating a Board of Railway Commissioners, who shall be clothed 
with power to establish and regulate rates for transporting freight and cars over 
all railroads doing business in the State, and to prescribe a uniform system of 
keeping railway accounts. 

2. A law prescribing an equitable system of proportional or minority 
representation of the stockholders in the boards of direction. 

8. A law restraining railway companies from paying interest or dividends 
beyond a fair and just return on the actual cost of their property to their stock 
and bondholders, and compelling them to expend all sums in excess of such 
amount, and what is required to keep their roads in proper repair and pay their 
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neoeflsaiy operating expenses, on their moving, handling and tennlnal facilities 
for public securitj and oonvenienoe, and to reduce their transportation charges 
when such facilities are in a perfect and completed condition. 

4. A law prohibiting all railway companies from making unjust and 
excessive discriminations against places which are not competing points. 

5. A law obliging all railway companies to transport the cars of other 
companies or of individuals for a just and impartial compensation, and with the 
same dispatch as the cars belonging exclusively to said roads. 

6. A law to prohibit the leasing, consolidation or combination of parallel 
lines of roads, by which competition is destroyed and the people^s highways 
converted into monopolies. 

7. A law prohibiting railway companies from acquiring or holding more 
real estate than is necessary for the operation of their roads, and prohibiting 
railway companies, or officers of companies from engaging in mining, or any 
business other than that of transportation. 

8. A law making it a penal offence for any public official to accept or use 
the free pass of any railway company, and prohibiting railway companies from 
granting such passes to any but regular employees of such railways. 

The Committee also further recommend that in charters hereafter granted 
that the State reserves the right to regulate charges ; that no work shall be 
contracted for until the . money is in the treasury to pay for it ; that dividends 
shall not exceed 10 per cent, upon the actual cost ; and that capital stock shall 
not be increased without authorization from the Legislature, and when such 
increase is made that said stock shall be disposed of at auction to the highest 
bidder. 

Mr. Thurber said that the Committee had held quite a long conference on the 
subject, and while the report as read met the views of the maiority, there might 
be some gentlemen in the minority who wished to submit their views. 

Mr. Rosser moved to amend the report by striking out all that portion in 
relation to narrow gauge ; he was in favor of such a road being built, but in 
order that it might be utilized it should have a gauge uniform with existing 
roads which would of necessity be its feeders and patrons. 

Mr. Thurber^ said that the Committee limply pointed out the difference 
between the cost of the two roads, and wished to get an expression of opinion. 
They had no desire to force the report against the wishes of the Convention. 

JUDGE LOCHRANB OBJECTS. 

Judge Lochrane, of Georgia, said he opposed the report for the following 
reasons : 

I dissent to the report recommending to the National Government the 
building of the road from East to West on the following grounds: 

1. The United States Congress has no power to regulate charges for freight 
on existing railroads, as herein recommended. 

2. The right to build a road for defence is not doubted, but the right to 
construct railroads to carry freight for the public generally I deny. 

3. The right to regulate commerce does not mean to build railroads to 
carry on commerce. The power to regulate is one thing, but the power to create 
is finother. 

4. Charters granted to railroads are legislative contracts, which neither 
State nor Congress can touch without violating the fundamental law. 
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5. The right of a man to his own property whether in banks, bonds or 
corporations, and to use it as he pleases, violating no law, entering into its 
existence is sacred, and the inheritance of inheritance without which we have no 
inheritance. 

6. If the Government enter upon the policy it would destroy the right of 
bondholders in existing roads, cause shrinkage of vilues, unsettle all investments 
by individuals ; and give a perceptible shock to free government on the 
continent. 

Mr. J. G. Berrett said that although a member of the Committee, he had 
been unable to meet with them. He had not seen the report and only knew of 
its existence on hearing it read. Certain portions of it met with his disapproval , 
but without making any speech, he would state that the concise and pointed 
manner in which Judge Lochrane had presented his objections met his (the 
speaker's) entire objection to the report. 

The President inquired whether Mr. Lochrane intended to present his 
objections in the nature of a minority report. 

The Judge said he had not so intended, but on several gentlemen, members 
of the Committee, expressing themselves as being satisfied with it as such, the 
paper was laid before the Convention as the report of the minority. 

It was so received, and on motion, both it and the majority report were laid 
over for debate. 

Mr. Thomas then moved that the report of the Committee on Water Routes 
be taken up for discussion, which wa? agreed to. 

MR. CARRINGTON, OF VIRGINIA, 

then took the floor, and said he was impressed with the wisdoni of the majority 
report, so unlike the usual report in popular conventions. In many cases 
propositions in the interest of individuals are brought before the committee, and 
secure their endorsement by way of advertisement, and the result is that the 
deliberations of such bodies are looked upon with distrust by the community. 
It was impossible for a body in session only two or three days to arrive at 
conclusions upon subjects which had occupied the time and labor for years of 
some of the finest engineering talent in the country. He cited the fact that at 
the last annual meeting of the National Board of Trade, when the subject of 
water routes was suggested, instead of rushing through a resolution and com 
mitting themselves to any one project, they appointed a committee and gave 
them one year to report. This was done, the report in favor of a certain route 
made to the Board and adopted. He referred to the Kanawha route, which had 
been surveyed and resurveyed, and on which the State of Virginia had expended 
over ten million dollars. 

The Erie canal was one of the routes recommended by the majority of the 
Committee of this Convention. In his opinion every citizen of the United States 
owed that canal a debt of gratitude which could hardly be computed, and yet at 
this time the wisest men were debating how communication should be 
established between New York and the lakes. He thanked God that in response 
to the demand of the people the Senate had appointed a committee to investigate 
the whole subject, which had traveled through the coimtry and taken testimony, 
and were now deliberating on the subject. For these reasons he declined in a 
body like this to vote for any special route. 
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GBNBBAL BOBBBB 

said he dissented from the nujoritj report because it did not go far enough. 
The subject was discussed in committee iCnd they agreed to suggest a northern 
line, a southern line and a middle line, and let the Convention determine where 
they should be located ; but they changed their minds and selected what in 
their opinion was the best, as with it they could go to the bar of Congress and 
demand what was set forth in the petition. 

A motion was made and rejected that the speeches be limited to ten 
minutes each. 

Mr. Lochrane then introduced the following as the sense of the meeting ; 
and it was adopted : 

Besohedf That, as the sense of this Convention, the demands of commerce 
and cheap transportation requires the legislation of the General Government 
and its aid to utilize its natural water-channels, and by the construction of canals 
and the removal of obstructions in rivers, to open up lines of communication by 
which railroad monopolies heretofore fostered by legislation may, by competition, 
be prevented from taking products to an extent that enriches such monopolies 
of transportation out of the pockets and hard earnings of the producer, 
believing that the people have long enough contribated by their hard struggles 
against clime and season to swell up the millions of capital which has turned 
like Saturn to devour their own children. 

On motion the Convention took a recess until three o'clock. 



Aftbbnoon Sbssion. 

The Convention was called to order at three f. m., by President Quincy. 

Mr. Thomas, of Iowa, proposed that John Jemison, of New Jersey, be 
admitted to a seat as a delegate in this Convention It was at the same time 
proposed that John Boss, of Toronto, Canada, who was present, be admitted 
as a delegate. Upon vote both these gentlemen were admitted. 

Mr. Thurber read a communication addressed to the Committees on Railroads 
and Water Routes of the House and Senate postponing the conference with 
similar committees from this Convention until this evening at seven o'clock. 

Mr. Thomas moved to take up the ree<dutions submitted at previous session 
upon the subject of water routes. The motion prevailed. 

Mr. Thomas offered the courtesy of the floor, which he held, to any 
gentleman wishing to address the Convention on the subject now before it. 

Mr. Lawton, of South Carolina, arose and spoke on the subject of steam 
transportation as connected with ocean navigation. He said his great study had 
been to get American products to European markets. He had endeavored to get 
large steamers to come direct to Southern ports. The great trouble was to get 
eastward freights to the Southern ports. Cotton and grain will constitute 
profitable freights to Europe. Mr. Lawton then proceeded to read extensively 
from a i>amphlet on cheap internal transportation, published by the Eastern and 
Western Transportation Company, and submitted another minority report which 
was laid on the table. 

Colonel Thomas addressed the Convention on the two reports as rendered 
by the Water Route Committee. He said he was opposed to the minority report 
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in that it proposes to memorialize Congress in behalf of an appropriation for 
the Illinois river. Congress is already doing this. It appropriated a large 
amount last year, and the committee is considering the subject of 
further appropriations, and he was willing to leave the matter with Congress. 
Illiuoid river, from La Salle to Rock Island, is entirely useless, as Congress had 
adopted a policy of connecting the navigation of the Mississippi with the 
Northern lakes, rendering the request of the minority of the committee 

nugatory. 

♦ 

A steamboat route has been established by Congress between Lake Huron 
and the other lakes, and Congress has made a large appropriation to improve 
it. He positively protests against asking Congress to do what it is already 
doing. We didn't come here to petition Congress to do the work we are already 
doing. The report asks that the Northern lakes also be improved. What does 
the committee mean by this request ? Is it to establish the 

KIAOABA FALLS BOUTB? 

If SO, I am with them. This route is just what we want to secure. I have 
been accused of having this route ** on the brain.*' I confess it is just what we 
want. 

The committee asks for the enlargement of the Erie canal. Gentlemen 
don't seem to understand what they ask in this matter. This is private State 
property, and Congress can't touch it or meddle with it in any way. Besides 
this it is a practical and physical impossibility ; the water can't be procured to 
do this. This thing has been proven by the action of the State of New York in 
this matter. 

Mr. Hutchinson in a pamphlet on this subject testified before the Committee 
on Commerce in Congress that one hundred and twenty miles of the Erie canal 
has not a sufficiency of water to do its present work, much less fioat a larger 
commerce. The West feels this when its mammoth grain crops are stopped in 
their passage on this route eastward for a lack of water. One break in the Erie 
canal, which lasted six weeks, carried disaster and ruin throughout the West. 
I am a Western man, and speak the sentiments of the West without the fear 
of any man. 

Mr. Allen of Illinois, followed, urging the importance of being deliberate 
and not raising controversial questions. He opposed the minority report because 
ic asks too much. It wants a general improvement in internal water routes. 

THB BRIB CANAL 

has been of great benefit to the country, and has called forth eulogies from 
practical men in all the States I have known the trials and troubles of a 
pioneer farmer, and have seen two-thirds of my grain and cattle profits go into 
the pockets of transportation monopolists. It is proper that we ask the 
improvem^it of the Erie canal, if it can be done. I have no objection to the 
Niagara Falls route, but the Canadian authorities are enlarging and improving 
the Welland canal, and why ask that another be laid on this side just alongside 
of it ? I am in favor of a southern, a middle and a northern route, Mr. Allen 
said ; the State of New York will allow Congress to improve the Erie canal. 
The committee only recommends to Congress a lake route, the improvement of 
the Erie canal, and the completion of the Illinois and Michigan canal and Illinois 
river. We only commend what Congress has done in the matter, and ask it to 
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continiie in well doinjST. It now only requires aixty-five milee of catting to 
make a water connection between the upper MissisBippi and Chicago. Mr. 
Thomas does not think this is necessary. . 

Mr. Thomas (interrupting) said a steamer of five hundred tons burden will 
go from Rock Island to La Salle quicker than a canal boat will go through the 
proposed little canal. 

Mr. Allen denied this, and said not a delegate here will concur in this 
statement. This sixty-five miles of canal is absolutely necessary to complete 
the water route from New York to tlie Mississippi. This canal, terminating at 
Rock Island, will cost but $4,000,000, and furnish the best accommodation in the 
matter of freights. 

The West pays more freight for one hundred and sixty miles of railroading 
than the East pays from Chicago to New York by its canals. This proposed 
canal will be of untold advantage to Iowa, from whence Mr. Thomas hails. It 
is best to be definite in our recommendations. The great 

COMMBRCIAL BELT LINE OF THE COXJNTRY 

is to connect New York with the upper Mississippi. He would not exclude 
every other improvement ; but as four-fifths of the business goes through the 
lakes, let us press this improvement. Let us begin where we can do the most 
good, then proceed in other matters promising the greatest amount of advantage. 
The improvement recommended South will not demand one-fourth the business 
and will cost five times the amount of this. 

Gen Sanburn, of the St. Paul Chamber of Conunerce, ofiTered the following 
as a substitute for both the reports of the Committee oh Water Routes : 

Besomed, That it is the judgment of this Convention that the Government 
of the United States should relieve the producing classes of the country from 
the oppressive transportation tariff of railroad corporations by the improvement 
of the water lines already existing, and the establishment, continuance and 
maintenance of other water lines of communication from the Mississippi over 
to tide water ; that in the opinion of this Convention the water line from the 
Mississippi river to tide water that will afford the greatest relief In 
proportion to the cost of establishing and maintaining the same is the proper 
line of connecting the Mississippi river with the lakes, and that this line should 
be opened by the United States without delay. 

Bs9ol/oedy That a water line of transportation by the Ohio, Kanawha and 
James river and canals connecting the same, and a water line connecting the 
navigable waters of the Tennessee river with the most convenient port on the 
southeast Atlantic seaboard should be constructed by the United States; as soon 
as possible. 

General Rosser, of St. Paul, said that the majority report was a specific plan, 
and the other was not. This is just what Congress wants us to submit — no 
general talk. If we ofi^r no plan we may expect nothing. Name the something 
we want and we will get it. 

Mr. Sanburn explained his resolutions, and asked unanimous consent to 
introduce them. They were seconded. 

Hon. Joseph Segar, of Yirg^ia, spoke of the reports of the committee, and 
said we are getting excited and need a pacificator, and proposed to take this 
amiable office. There are two propositions — one to ask for cheap transportation 
and leave Congress to determine what the improvements shall be ; the other^ the 
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minority report, states to Gongrefls certain nomerouB improvements, and urges 
them that this is on wise. Con^^ress has sent out its engineers and sorveyors, 
and has a 

MAGAZINE OF FACTS, A TBSA8UBT OF KKOWUSDGE, 

and they have got ten thoosand lights into one grand focus, and the 
development of their plans will fill the hearts of the interested with gladness. 
This is a practical question, involving the price of every man's bread ; why 
should we make suggestions to Congress to have things done which they must 
see in the light of all their great facts. Gur duty is to collect figicts and lay them 
before the people. Facts developed here show that Georgia i>ays $2 25 per 
bushel for com that sells in the West at twenty cents. We state a fact like 
this and ask some remedy of Congress. 

Mr. Segar accused Mr. Allen that he had forgotten there was such a State 
as Virginia, and as a Virginian paid a tribute to her importance and history. 
He said his route by way of the James river and Eamawha canal to the foot of 
the Rocky mountains will 

BISECT THE CONTINENT, 

and prove to be the best, quickest and cheapest water route after all. He 
disclaimed all enmity to other routes, but advocated this as his pet. 

Judge Alex. White, of Alabama, said he concurred in the purposes and 
measures of this National Convention. Let us bury all local prejudices under 
our feet ; we are common citizens of a common country ; let us work for the 
best interests of all. The minority report inevitably defeats the object of thie 
Convention. Congress will revolt from your exorbitant demands. 

The preponderatiiig influence of a definite recommendation upon Congress is 
not to be overestimated, but when you go and demand votes for certain routes 
you create local prejudices on the part of the members, which will defeat your 
own plans. What you want is to induce Congress to concentrate its legislation 
upon 

CHEAP TBANSFOBTATION FOB ALL, 

not only where it shows its prominent outcroppings, but as it shall spread all 
over this our continental home, and advance the welfare of the whole people. 

Cost of transportation is the great enemy of all production, and we must 
press our thoughts into one common blazing focus upon Congress that it must 
abate it for the good of the entire country. We want a fSair representation of 
this question to force action. It is not merely a question of material local or 
personal interest, but the future of our country depends upon laying it upon a 
basis of reciprocal interest, and the only one on which we should move. 

Mr. Flagg moved that the whole matter of water transportation be referred 
back to the committee, with the substitute of Mr. Sanbum, until the report of 
the Railroad Committee shall have been disposed of. 

This motion prevailed, and the Convention adjourned till seven p. m. 
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Evening Sbbsion. 
The Convention reassembled and was called to order by the President at 
7 p. M. 

Moved bj Mr. Plagg that Colonel Qrosvenor, of the National Board of 
Trade, be admitted as a delegate. Carried. 

Mr. S. R. MoORB then addressed the Convention as follows : 
Mr. President and Oentlemen: 

I do not say that the day of canals is past, nor have I one word to urge 
against transportation on the natural of artificial water channels of the country. 
But I do say that canals cannot be built through every part of the country that 
requires transportation, and that vast sections of the country cannot be reached 
by this mode of inter-communication. And I say further, that the natural water 
courses insist on following, in obedience to the laws of their creation and existence, 
a general course running from north to south, and that the commerce of the 
country, in obedience to the laws of its creation and existence, insists on flowing 
an easterly and westerly direction. Water courses, in obedience to another law, in 
will persist in freezing up at certain times and places ; while commerce insists 
in moving all the time, with but slight regard to the changes in the temperature. 

One ounce of pure fact concerning the laws of trade and commerce is worth 
an unlimited amount of theory as to where trade and commerce should flow. 
One .theoretical gentleman will put his finger down on the palm of his hand and 
demonstrate— to his own satisfaction — ^that the surplus breadstuffs of the West 
can be carried cheaper through the Mississippi and its tributaries, via New 
Orleans to New York and Liverpool, than by any other route or means. The 
ounce of fact is that the commerce of the American Continent runs across these 
national water highways and seeks natural or artificial ones running 
from the East to the West. I will not take up your time in citing the 
statistics to sustain a proposition that is a matter of common obser- 
vation, further than to say that in 1856, 8,000,000 bushels of com was 
shipped via New Orleans and the mouth of the Mississippi river, and in 1860, 
it had decreased to 300,000 bushels ; and of wheat there was shipped in 1860, 22,000 
bushels, against 1,200,000 bushels in 1856. And while I am anxious that all the 
natural channels of transportation shall be improved, so as to accommodate all 
the commerce that will go upon them, yet, if we are to establish new and 
artificial routes, as practical people we must build these routes in harmony 
with the course that the laws of commerce mark out. '* A north and south road 
never jogs," is a truism in transportation matters. Practically, therefore, it is 
quite useless to discuss any artificial routes unless they extend in an east and 
west direction, and he is a poor observer of events who does not see that the 
railroad has superseded all other means of inlancj transportation. 

The bread-producing States of the United States contain a population of 
17,000,000 in round numbers. The manufacturing and bread-consuming States 
contain a population of 12,000,000. The cotton and tobacco States have a 
population of 12,000.000. We of the bread-producing States cannot get along 
without the products of your manufactures and skilled labor of the bread - 
consuming States, any better than you can live without our breadstufis, and both 
sections are vitally interested that the cotton States shall have cheaper transpor- 
tation for the breadstuffs which they buy from the West, and for their cotton 
which they sell,^ that the manufacturers shall obtain a cheaper raw material, 
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and ^ve us a oheaper cotton fabric In return for our food and the product of our 
mines These bread-producing States embrace an area of 1,000,000 sqaare 
miles, and contain 540,000,000 acres of tillable soil, (estimating the waste lands at 
1,000,000 acres,) of which not one-fifth is fully cultivated. For the year 1872, these 
States produced 1,000,000,000 bushels of cereals, and have a surplus equal in 
tonnage to 10,000,000 tons ; and the increase of population, as well as of pro- 
duction, has been 40 per cent, in a decade. This territory is capable of sustaining 
a population of 100,000,000. Does any one doubt it will be 50,000,000 in the 
next fifty years ? The supplying of this vast population with what manufac- 
tured and imported articles it may need, and the movement of that surplus 
products to the consumer, is the great problem of the age ; and the necessities of 
both producer and consumer demand its immediate solution. Nay, more than 
this. Oar supremacy as a nation in supplying the world food, depends upon its 
early solution. Our exports of wheat and corn to the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland were as follows : 

Wheat, bushels. Corn, bushels. 

1868 725,730 3,185,300 

1869 930,881 14,418 

1870 23,167,463 8,931,611 

1871 16,959.763 30,225,623 

In 1871, the Uaited Kingd >m imported 150.000,000 bushels cereals from all 
countries. Of this amount Russia furnished 43,500,000 bushels, and the 
United States 47,185,386 bushels. In 1860, which is the latest date that I could 
obtain the statistics upon this point, the United States produced forty bushels of 
cereals to each member of population, while in Russia it was only twenty-two 
bushels. Thus while the ratio of our cereal productions to population is nearly 
double that of Russia, she exports to the United Kingdom nearly as much as 
this country. Here we have a powerful and active antagonist that is battling 
for the supremacy in this branch of our exports. Russia is active in extending 
her system of railroads and other improvements to furnish transportation to the 
sea board at the lowest possible rates, and it behooves us to be equally active, 
or this source of exports will be lost to us. 

OUR PRESENT CANAL AND i RAILROAD SYSTEM. 

The United States has 4,650 miles of canals, costing |150,000,0Q0. Some of 
the canals have fallen into disuse, so that the total canal mileage is not far 
from 4,000 miles. In 1830 we built the first railway, twenty-three miles in 
length. In 1872 we have completed 68,777 miles, and about 10,000 miles are in 
an advanced stage of construction, with a total cost of $3,500,000,000. 

And of this magnificent system of canal and railroad improvements, the 
bread-producing States have more than a full proportion, in comparison with the 
other States. And in addition thereto the great natural water channels of the 
interior, being the Ohio, Mississippi and Missouri rivers and their tributaries 
extend along and through these States. And in addition to this, the nortl^ part 
of the bread-producing States border on the great lakes, which furnish the best 
natural water transportation in the world. " Surely," says the theorist, " these 
natural and artificial means of transportation, have produced so great competi- 
tion, that your freights are moved for the least possible cost I" But The ounce 
of fact says It is not true. Daring th^ pist five years it ha? cost three bushels of 
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com to get one to m&rket at New York. It takes one fat steer to transport 
the other from the com field of the prairies to the slaughter pen in Boston. 

THB COUNTRY BURNS FOOD AND THE CITIB8 CRT FOR FOOD. 

Within the past year, at a railroad station in Illinois, one hundred and ten 
miles from Chicago, and within forty miles of a coal shaft in successftd operation, I 
saw the merchant shoveling the golden ears of com in his stove for fuel, for the 
simple reason, that it was cheaper fuel than he could obtain from the coal mine, 
only forty miles distant. There is no way to determine the amount of corn 
burned for fuel, but it is known to be a large amount. Notwithstanding these 
^acts, and the fact that th^ bread-producing States have a surplus of 10,000,000 
tons, yet within the past month, in one of its most populous and prosperous 
cities — Chicago — tea thousand men marched through the streets, demanding 
work or bread from the municipal government. Another of her cities, noted for 
her wealth and manufacturing enterprise, Cincinnati, had a like cry for bread, 
from mouths that are hungry. Mutterings of discontent are heard from St. 
Louis, and other populous centres. At the other side of the continent, in 
the chief city of the bread-consuming States, it is claimed there are forty thou- 
sand people in want for the very com the farmer bums up. 

Now, sir, this is a very unnatural state of affairs, and a very serious condition of 
affairs I On the one hand, the producing class, uneasy and discontented because 
they cannot realize from their labor more than a pittance in excess of the cost of 
production, and they realize that pittance only by the most rigid economy, and 
on the other hand a large element, not only uneasy and discontented, but 
damerous, and becoming an element of trouble because they cannot get bread. 
On the one hand we see the farmer burn com because he cannot get it to 
market, and on the other hand, for want of this com the cry is heard in all the 
cities, " Give us bread to eat." And from the honest cry for bread will sooner 
or later come the cry of the Commune, " Give us your property." 

The tendfflicy of American population is to increase rather than diminish 
this condition of affairs. Seventy years ago the proportion of city population to 
rural was one to eleven. Now it is one to five. From 1840 to 1850, the rural 
population increased 80 per cent., and at the same time the city population 
increased 80 per cent. What means this? It means that the population of 
cotton and bread-producers is becoming less, while the consumers are growing 
more numerous in a like ratio. This Nation must adopt some plan that will 
reverse this dangerous growth and increase the producers, and keep the proper 
equilibrium between the population of the country and the cities. 

I know of no better waj than some plan that will give the bread-producers 
better returns for their labor, so they will have some inducement to continue 
producers, and the idle consumers can have an incentive to become a producer. 
There was a great deal of wisdom as well as philosophy in the late Mr. Greeley's 
fatherly advice to the communistic young men that have appeared in New 
York and other Eastern cities at irregular intervals, who demand a division 
pf others^ savings ; which excellent advice was briefly condensed into this 
formula : " Go west, young man, go west" — ^not literally in a westerly direction, 
but to get out of the consuming class, and into the producing. But he must 
have an inducement to go west ; reasonable certainty that he will better his 
condition. 



Formerly (lie cotton States were the best consumers for the Western man's 
corn and pork, and should be now if there existed proper cost of transportation. 
Last August in the interior of niinoie and Iowa com was worth twenty cents, 
and in Mississippi and Arkansas it was worth $1 25 per bushel. Hay in Illinois 
was worth ^S 00 per ton, in Mississippi it sold at $40 00 per ton, and the 
difference in prices was the penalty of transportation. In 1873, the West 
received from the South $30,000,000 in exchange for $30,000,000 worth of bread- 
stufis, but it cost the South $100,000,000 and the difference in the amounts repre- 
sents the penalty of transportation. I have told you, Mr. President, that I am 
not hostile to the improvements of thd water communications of the Continent. 
They have done much to develope it, and will continue to be a great factor in the 
element of cheap transportation. The Erie canal first opened the West, and 
transformed a few Indian wigwams on the borders of Skunkwater, 111., into the 
magnificent dty of Chicago ; and it stands to-day a monument to the memory of 
De Witt Clinton, more enduring than the Pyramids of Egypt. But, sir, the 
impression prevails that the West is almost entirely dependent upon its water 
communications for its commerce. This is not so. The growth of the business 
of the railroads has been so great that the majority of the people do not under- 
stand the fact, that nearly all the business between the West and the East is done 
by rail. I will select Chicago as the city in the West most favorably situated 
for water transportation, and present you a few figures for the year 1872, showing 
the shipments by water and by rail. 

One ounce of fact is worth an unlimited amount of theory. 

There was received in Chicago for 1872 : 

Flour, bbls. Wheat, bu. Com, bu. 

By Lake 18,302 167,388 None. 

By RaU 1,513,712 12,666,153 47,366,153 

Oats bu. Rye, bu. Barley bu. 

By Lake None. None. None. 

By Rail 15,061,715 1,129,056 5,251,750 

Total bu. received by Rail 81,474,821 

Total bu. received by Lake 167,388 

Of cattle, hogs and sheep, none were received by water. 

SHIPMENTS FOR 1872. 

Flour, bbls. Wheat, bu. Corn, bu. 

By Lake 223,457 8.831.870 41,589,508 

By Rail 1,137.881 3,328,176 6,424,044 

Oats, bu. Rye, bu. Barley, bu. 

By Lake 6,379,784 231.538 2,330,525 

By Rail 5,385,153 545,267 3,702,185 

From this table you will see that in the shipments of cereals, from the single 
port of Chicago, with the exception of wheat and corn, that the rail carries far 
more than water. And for wheat and com, there are a hundred important points 
where the shipments are made directly East, where it is exclasively rail trans- 
portation. 
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The West prodacee ether things besides wheat and corn, and a few figures 
will show by what route this commerce prefers. Shipped in 1872 : 

BY LAKE. 

Beef, bbls. Pork, bbls. Provisions afnd cat Lard, lbs. 

meats, lbs. 

12,148 63,844 229,710 3,257,850 

BY RAIL. 

27,763 144,420 145,059,694 82,782.535 

BY LAKE. 

Whisky, bbls. Lead, lbs. Tallow, lbs. 
5,608 . none. none. 

BY RAIL. 

163,961 10,842,717 5,312,527 

But this is only a part of the business done by the rail. The rail distributed 

from Chicago 417,980,507 feet of lumber, and the lake and canal 37,000,000 feet. 

The rail carried 436,832.375 shingles, and the lake and canal 9,000,000. 

And further, Mr. President, you had ^ome of our cattle, of which none were 
carried by water, and three roads from Chicago carried 451,805 head, and sheep 
135,000, and hogs alive and dressed, but not packed, 1,981,295. 

I give you these figures of shipments by water and rail from the point most 
favorable to water transportation, and these figures prove that steam has 
revolutionized the commerce of the world. 

" In 1861," says a writer in Harper for November 1873, the " canals of New 
" York transported 2,144,373 tons of western products, and the three trunk rail- 
** ways. New York Central, Erie and Pennsylvania Central, carried 905,521 tons. 
'' In 1871, the canals carried only 1,863,868 tons of western freight, and the 
''railroads 8,057,168 tons. The Grand Trunk and B. and O. R. B. must add 
" 40 per cent to the latter amount. *' Steam," says Charles Francis Adams, Jr., 
*' abolishes the Mississippi river." 

In 1872, St. Louis receified by rail 2,858,364 tons of freight, against 863,990 
by river, and shipped 1,204,604 tons by rail, against 805,282 by river. And there 
are many other points where the business is done exclusively by rail, and if we 
had their statistics of shipments, the figures would have a greater difference in 
favor of the rail. 

Mr. President, to give you a further idea of this breadstufis traffic, and to 
further demonstrate the superiority of the rail over water transportation, allow 
me to call your attention to the produce sent forward by rail from Cldcago, for 
the week ending January 10, 1874, as well also as the receipts . 

BBCEIFTB. SHIPMENTS. 



Flour 83,876 bbls. 

Wheat 980,326 bu. 

Corft 193,985 " 

Oats 206,823 " 

Rye : 18,626 " 

Barley 87,515 " 

Pork 3,325bbls. 

Dressed hogs 16,689 

Cut meats 2,175 480 lbs. 

Lard 652,190 " 

Live hogs 200.000 






Flour 88,181bbls. 

Wheat 817,178 bu: 

Com 19.391 " 

Oats..... 91,278 

Rye 4,856 

Barley 67,471 " 

Pork 8,025bbls. 

Dressed hogs 10,090 

Cut meats 7,885,962 bbls. 

Lard 1,629,078 lbs. 



Total flour 88,181 bbls. 

Total grain 1,806,167 bu. 

9 
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Sir, this oommeroe, which is so enonnoos as to almost stagger our 
belief, is carried by a hand that litterally robs it from the time it 
leaves the farm on our prairies until it gets to the consumer. When 
the lake route is open the rail cairies flour to New York at ninety cents 
per barrel, but when the lake is closed the railroad extorts for the same service, 
$1.80 per barrel. The grain that was carried in August at twenty-two cents, is 
now charged thirty-two cents, and a like ratio of increase upon all the other ship- 
ments ; a robbery upon the business of our city, for a single week, upon the one 
item of grain of $100,000, and on flour of $85,252. Do you wonder tliat we are 
restive under these things ? How shall this be stopped ? is the practical question. 
In 'Illinois we tried a remedy by voting large sums of money to build what was 
delusively called competing lines. The companies got our money, built the 
roads, appointed a freight agent, who would confer with tiie freight agent of the 
road we were competing with, and our last condition was worse than the flrst. 
We accept this proposition to be true, now, and we have learned it at a cost of 
many millions of dollars, that there is no campeHtion in railroads ; that the sys- 
tem is one of combinaMon. 

Then we tried to regulate the transportation question by a Legislative en- 
actment, but the results have not verified the expectations of the people. We 
had a beautiful theory, but the ounce of fact came up before us, and the people 
realized theoretically we had cheap freight, but practically they were increased 
forty per cent. The theory of the law is that each road should form a sliding 
scale of maximum charges, in proportion to the distance carried, taking the 
lowest rate, at any point, as the maximum charge, for the whole line. Supposing 
that each road would have a competing point, that would, of necessity, regulate 
the maximum charges on the entire line, at a rate that would be reasonable. The 
law went in force July 4, 1878 ; the day of the millenium was about to approach. 
It was contemplated in Illinois to establish a new and improved Fourth of July, 
dating from this great event, that would discount the old and almost obsolete one 
of the Boston Tea Party notoriety. 

» 

It was confidently expected that the revolution of 1878 would be greater than 
the one of 1776. The law went into efiect. The freight agents of all the roads 
in Illinois met in Chicago ; virtuously resolved that it was their duty, as good 
law-abiding citizens, to observe the laws of the land, and proceeded diligently 
to make a new schedule of tariff, and instead of equalizing the price as to the 
whole distance carried, from the lowest competing point on the road, downward, 
they reversed the process, complied with the letteV of the law, and graduated the 
scale of prices from the highest non-competing point, upward. 

Mr. President, we have postponed our new Fourth of July, and shall renew it 
only when freight agents become angels, and Legislative enactments mak% men 
honest and purely disinterested. 

It may be asked by some inquiring persons, can you not enact a law to meet 
the case ? During the war, some engineer, skilled in the arts of war, would in- 
vent a vessel, with heavy iron plating, that could go up to the strongest forts and 
receive the fire of the heaviest guns known, and receive no injury, and rout the 
enemy. He would make the armor of the vessel ten times stronger than had 
ever been made before, but when he gets to the fort, he finds some fellow on the 
other side had invented a gun that sent a projectile fifteen times more swiftly 
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than ever before, and it knocks a liole in his theoretical shell-proof vessel and 
sinks his craft. And so it is with legislative enactments to control the roads. 
By the time you get the law enacted, some fellow will invent a do2sen ways to 
drcmnvent the law, and he will knock a hole in yonr legislative armor that he 
can send a fall train through. While I fidly believe in the right of the L^gis- 
latnre to control the roads, yet it will be a long time before any practical results 
come from it. I am not of that class who believe in the omnipotence of the Gov- 
ernment. I am on general principles opposed to governmental meddling with 
the business of men. Government should confine itself to such matters of a gen- 
end nature, as pertain to the body politic, leaving the business of the country 
to be' regulated by the business men of the country, conducted upon business plin- 
ciplee. But there are some things that come within the scope of governmental 
power, which can be done cheaper and better by the Government than by indi- 
vidual enterprise, although individual enterprise may do the same thing. There 
are some things that are so allied to the public wel&re that they may well be 
taken charge of by the Government. No one would think of divesting the 
postal system firom governmental control and placing it in the hands of indi- 
viduals. 

Who ever heard of municipal Governments letting the erection and main- 
tenance of water works to individual enterprise and completion ? Yet no one 
doubts that individual enterprise could furnish a dty with water. 

There are vezy many very excellent people engaged in the profession of 
teachers, and considerable private fortunes are invested in the proper fsMsilitiesfor 
bestowing an education on our children and this business would be largely in- 
creased, if the Government did not engage in it. 

But no one will maint>a1u that this shall be lefk to the law of supply and de- 
mand. No one can be foimd who will raise an objection to the Government fur- 
nishing cheap education suited to the wants of the people. 

In a decade from now, no one will be found, who will raise an objection to the 
Government famishing cheap transportation suited to the wants of the people. 
Article 1, sec. 8, of the Federal Ck)nstitution, provides that Congress shall have 
'* power to regulate commerce with foreign nations, among the several States, 
and among the Indian tribes.'' Now it is clear, that the power of Congress over 
the commerce, among the several States, is co-extensive with its power over for- 
eign commerce and among the Indian tribes, and the power of Congress in re- 
gard to foreign commerce and with the Indian tribes, will readily suggest itself 
to every mind. 

I believe it to be the duty of the Government and the best interests of the peo- 
ple, to build such artificial highways and improve such natural ones as is practi - 
cable, as the public necessities require. 

The Belgian system oi railroads, which was favorably alluded to by our hon- 
able President, in his opening address, consists in the control and regulation of 
all the roads, by the g'^vernmental ownership ancl control of a part. It has solved 
the problem in Belgian. It is endorsed by the Hon. Charles Francis Adams, jr., 
of the Railroad Commission of Massachusetts ; a gentleman who has given much 
study to the question. At this time, with the temper of the people as it exists, 
we can not expect to introduce the Belgian system. But in my judgment, the 
Government should build a double track national highway from thi' Missouri 
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liver to tide-water. Such a road should not be built from Chicago, nor through 
Chicago, nor through St. Louis, but nearly middle or between these important 
centres, running as nearly upon an air line as possible. Then the cities on the 
South, such as St. Louis, Cairo, Louisville and Cincinnati, and on the North, as 
Omaha, Milwaukee, Chicago, Toledo, Cleveland and others will take care of them- 
selves by building freight lines to it. It should go as nearly as possible through 
the centre of the bread-producing States. And from some point in the East there 
should be not less than three lines diverging to New York, Baltimore and Phil- 
adelphia. It should be a public highway, over which all citizens should have 
equal privileges to act as common carriers, paying such toll for the use of the 
road-bed as is just and equitable. Such a road should not be operated by the 
Qovemment. The Government should own the superstructure, and it should be 
as free as the turnpike, the canal or the riv^r, for all citizens to carry over it, un- 
der proper regulations, to secure safety and dispatch. Such a highway would 
effectually prevent the combinations of roads, which is effected by pooling their 
,earnings, as now exists, as freight would always seek the cheaper route, and the 
present centres of breadstuffs would soon build the necessary roads to reach it. 
America cannot long do without such a national highway. The most direct com- 
mercial route between Europe and Asia, is across the United States. From the 
earliest times the nation that has controlled the trade of the East, has controlled 
the wealth of the world. The caravan, the stage coach, the sail vessel, the 
steamer, mark the successive stages in the progress which our means of commu- 
nication have made. Each in its turn, has opened a new channel of trade, which 
enriched all places it touched. It is now the time of the railroad, and this 
youngest child of man's skill, this great achievement of civilization, looks in the 
natural confidence of youth, forward to the period when it shall com^land the 
trade of the East, as well as of the world. It is our duty then to accommodate this 
growing commerce with the best highway, unfettered with needless expense in 
construction, watered stock and combinations of pool earnings. 

General R. H. Milroy, Superintendent of Indian affairs in Washington Ter 
ritory, was admitted to the Convention as a delegate. 

Colonel Grosvenor, of St. Louis, made some rt-maiks showing that 
over one-half of all grain shipped eastward came from West of the 
Mississippi river, and it costs so much to get it to the lakes that it has proved 
cheaper to ship it by rail, therefore it can be seen why the large excess of 
railroad transportation over that of the water routes from Chicago. We 
have too many railroads for the business ; we 

WANT LESS COMPETITION. 

instead of more in railroading in order to lessen freights. Out of the thousands 
of railroads in the country only thirty -five declared any dividends for the last five 
years. They are carrying freights at the lowest living rates, and yet charge no 
more to convey grain from Chicago to New York than it does to reach the same 
point down the Mississippi river and up the Atlantic ocean. 
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H. H. Ferguson then submitted the following statement of facts showing 
why some railroads do not pay. 

The following report shows the cost of rolling stock on the Boston & Albany 

Railroad, for the years 1871 and 1872, as reported by the officials of that road to 

the New York State Engineers and embodied in his report : 

1871. ' 1872. 

Loco^potives' fixtures' and snow plows , $1,149,870.17 $1,314,870.17 

Passenger, baggage, express and mail car6^ 342,800.58 402,800.58 

Freight and other cars 1,613,667.03 1,963,667.03 

Number of engines in 1872 206 

Number of first class passenger cars 181 

Baggage, mail and express cars » 46 

Freight and other cars 4,113 

Repairs and depreciation of machinery on the same road' for the years 1871 
and 1872. Same r^orts : 

1871. 1872. 

RepaiiB of engines, tenders and snow plows $495,675.20 ) ' $526,605.04 ) 

Depreciation of same 70,000.00) 75,000.00) 

Repairs of passenger, mall, baggage and express 

cars 275,357.68) 325,000.00) 

Depreciation of passenger and baggage cars 60,000.00 j* 75,000.00 ) 

Repairs of freight and other V;ars 485,298.98 [ 425,000.00 ) 

Depreciation of same.. 75,00000) 170,000.00 J 

Cost of engines, etc., report for 1872 ^ $1,314,870.17 

Cost of repairs and depreciations for 1871 $565,675.20 

Cost of repairs and depreciations for 1872 601,605.04 

1,167,280.24 

Cost of passenger, baggage, mail and express cars 

forl872 402,800.58 

Cost of repairs and depreciations for 1871 335,357.63 

Cost of same for 1872 400,000.00 

735,357.63 

Cost of freight cars when new, report for 1872 1,968,667.03 

Cost of repairs and depreciation for 1871 510,208.93 

Ditto, 1872 595,000.00 

1,105,298.93 J 

From the foregoing statements the public is i;Bformed that (according to the 
affidavit of the President and Superintendent of the Boston & Albany road,) 
that the engines, tenders and snow plows, wl^dh new, cost $1,314,870.17. That 
the officials spent for repairs and depreciation of said engines, etc., in two years, 
^1,167,280.24, or in other words the Directors, or the ** repair ring" of this road 
give away all their engines every two years, less $147,589.93. 

Again, we see that the cost of fiirst class passenger, baggage, mail and ex- 
press cars was, when new, $402,800.58, and that the cost of repairs and deprecia- 
tion for the two years of 1871 and 1872, was $735,357.63, or that in two years 
The Ring took from the honest stock holders, all their passenger, mail, baggage 
and express cars and $332,557.05 dollars in money, and in like manner every 

*Oat of justice to the company 1 think they have made an error in this statement, as 181 
passenger cars shoald cost nearly $900,000. but they make an affidavit that this is correct and I 
, take them at their word. 
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thiree and a half yean all the freig^ht can are lued ap. If the DiiecUira of thifl 
roflpd were to say they could not do the carrying^ any cheaper, would you wonder 
at it ? and yet this road spent for incidental expenses in the year 1871, $741,828.74 
and still another account called conting^endes, ** Old Contingencies" for 1871 and 
1872, was $405,489.39, and yet the gentleman from St. Louis and others, will tell 
us that not one road in fifty pays five per. cent dividends. Why, sir, the New 
York Central alone, pays eight per cent, dividends on $65,000,000 of watered 
stock that the stockholders nevcfr paid a dollar for, and between New York City 
and Chicago there is a tribute of eight per cent., and perhaps larger collected on 
$100,000,000 of watered stock — fictitious stock that never cost a dime. 

Mr. Ferguson was followed by Mr. F. B. Thubbbr, of New York, in the 
following telling remarks in refutation of the assertions that had been made in 
relation to railroads not paying :* 

Mr, President and Gentlemen of the Convention : 

The gentleman from St. Louis has just named the Baltimore and Ohio 
road, as one road which has been honestly managed, and I wish to show this 
Convention, froiSi recently published statistics what honest management has done 
for that road. It operates 1,101 miles of road, with a capital stock of $16,711,100, 
and a bonded debt of |10, 169,087— a total of $26,980,087. 

The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad in the last six months paid out of its own 
current and accumulated earnings a cash dividend of 10 per cent. ; expended 
$10,000,000 cash In new rolling stock, bridges, steel tracks and new roads ; 
reduced its indebtedness, and added $2;800,000 to its su];plus fund. Discarding 
fractions, its gross earnings in the yeat were $15,500,000; expenses, $10,000,000. 
net earnings, $5,500,000. Of the year before the net earnings were $5,000,000. 
Despite the extraordinary expenditures, the company added $2,882,000 to its 
surplus fund, which on the 1st of October, 1873, amounted to $29,084,404. The 
company enjoys a credit, at home and abroad, superior to that of any other rail- 
road company in the United States. It does business on the cash principle. It 
buys and builds with its own money. It has now under construction a road 
through Ohio and Indiana to Chicago, which was progressing daring the whole 
season of the panic, and will be completed to Chicago during 1874. 

This is what a road can do when 

HONESTLY MANAGED ; 

and all this time it carried freight cheaper than any other trunk line between the 
East and the West. The gentleman from St. Louis has said that but thirty-five rail 
roads in the United States have paid dividends during the last five years, yet Poor's 
Railway Manual, for 1872, the most reliable authority extant upon this subject 
states that the entire body of railways in this country average over five per cent, net 
on their nominal cost of over three thousand millions of dollars, which, considering 
the inunense operating expenses, the lavish and extravagant expenditure, and their 
peculiar system of keeping accounts, framed specially to make the public think 
them unable to pay dividends, is not as bad as might be expected. Railroads do 
pay, and. pay enormously, too ; but the profits are not allowed to show. They 
are absorbed by the managing ring, or ai'e lavishly squandered. The Legis- 
lature!of the State of New York, last winter, appointed a select committee to 
examine into the affairs of the Erie Railroad, and in their report we find the fol- 
lowing : 
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** It is farther in evidence that it has been the custom of the managers of the 
Erie Railway, from year to year, in the past, to spend large sums to control elec- 
tions and to influence legislation, in the year 1868, more than $1,000,000 was 
disbursed from the treasury for ' extra and legal services.' For interesting items, 
see Mr. Watson's testimony, pages 336 and 337. 

** Mr. Gould, when ]ast on the stand and examined in relation to various 
vouchers shown him, admitted the payment, during the three years prior to 1872, 
of large sums to Barber, Tweed, and others, and to influence legislation or elec- 
tions ; these amounts were charged in the " India-rubber account." The memory 
of this witness was very defective as to details, and he could only remember 
large transactions ; but could distinctly recall that he had been in the habit of 
sending money into the numerous districts all over the State, either to control 
nominations or elections for Senators or Members of Assembly. Considered that, 
as a rule, such investments paid better than to wait till the men got to Albany, 
and added the significant remark, in reply to a question, that it would be as im- 
possible to specify the numerous instances, as it would to recall to mind the 
number of freight cars sent over the Erie road from day to day. (See testimony, 
p. 556.) 

" It is not reasonable to suppose that the Erie railway has been alone in the 
corrupt use of money for the purposes named ; but the sudden revolution in the 
direction of this company has laid bare a chapter in the secret history of railroad 
management, such as has not been permitted before. It exposes the reckless 
and prodigal use of money, wrung from the people to purchase the election of the 
people's representatives, and to bribe them when in office. According to Mr. 
Gould, his operations extended into four different States. It was his 6ustom to 
contribute money to influence both nominations and elections.'' 

This is one of the places where the money goes which the people pay for 
transportation. » 

IN BBOABD TO THE WATBRING OF STOCKS, 

the obligations of the New York Central and Hudson River Railroad at this time 
amount to about ninety millions of dollars, while it is susceptible of proof that 
the total cost to its stock ai^d bondholders was less than twenty-flve millions of 
dollars ; ei^ht per cent, dividends are regularly paid on the former sum, thus im- 
posing an anntccU burden on commerce, on sixty-five millions of fictitious capital, 
amounting, at eight per cent , to over five millions of dollars. The outstanding 
obligations of the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Railroad now amount to 
about seventy-five millions, for which not more than twenty-five millions was 
ever paid by its stock and bond holders. The watering of stock, in one form or 
another, has been practiced by nearly all of the principal companies in this coun- 
try, and it is estimated that about one-third of all the stock of railway companies 
in the United States has been issued upon a fictitious basis. 

After such exhibits as these, can we wonder that the whole country is crying 
out for reform in the management of our railways ? Steam transportation has revo- 
lutionized commerce and inaugurated a new era in the history of the world. Such 
a discovery, like light, or air, or water, belonged to everybody ; but in transpor- 
tation it was not accessible to everybody on account of the great expense neces- 
sary in constructing the highways on which it could be operated ; and instead 
of the people going to work through th^ government and constructing high- 
ways of this kind, the same as they had heretofore done with ordinary highways, 
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thej, throuj^h their legriglators, granted permission to associations of capitalists to 
build these improved highways and charge the people for their use. So over- 
joyed was every one at the coming of the great benefactor, that we were too lib- 
eral in our gifts, and without consideration, granted to individuals, charters 
without proper provisions against attendant evils, and thus highways which were 
built and intended to subserve the interests of the people have, by combination 
and consolidation, been converted into monopolies which oppress them. The 
wheels of competition have been blocked by the combinations before mentioned, 
and the great problem is now how to set them in motion. We are told by per- 
sons in the interest of existing railways that we have no constitutional right 
either to regulate existing roads or to construct new ones. I, however, am not 
one of those who believe that the creature can ever become greater than the 
creator, and in my mind there is no doubt but that the people have the right to 
regulat^ existing highways, or construct new ones, where the interests of the 
people demand it. It is generally conceded that competition is the most effective 
agent in the cause of cheap transportation ; but here opinion seems to divide, 
some persons claiming that water routes are the most available, while others 
think that railroads, built and owned by the people will best accomplish the 
object. I, for one, think that in a proper system we must have both ; but I have 
never ytjt seen a man who was interested in perpetuating the present abuses, who 
would allow that we needed any more railroads. Such men are always *' in favor 
of competition," but it must be by water routes. They will tell you that it is all 
right for the Government to construct artificial water routes, but the moment you 
talk of building railways^ it is unconstitutional. This makes me think that rail- 
ways are apt to prove the strongest competition. At any rate, before expensive 
and important works in the way of artificial water communication are under- 
taken, I would carefully examine the progress of transportation by rail. All es- 
timates of the cost of transportation by rail, and the capacity of railroads for 
freight purposes, have heretofore been based upon the results of operating both 
passenger and freight traffic over the same road bed. To Ignore all details, through 
freight lines now average about 100 miles in twenty-four hours, and our trunk 
lines receive at New York from eight to twelve trains in twenty-four hours, with 
say from 2,400 to 3,600 tons of freight. With a double track road devoted eoDclu- 
sively to freight, and operated at the rate of ten miles per hour, 230 miles could be 
run in twenty- four hours (allowing one hour for fuel and water) ; and with proper 
terminal facilities, ninety-six grain trains could be received in twenty-four hours, 
carrying 28,800 tons. Allowing, however, that it would only be possible to receive 
torty trains per day, and the result would be 12,000 tonsasagiinst 2,400 to 8,600, 
and the rate of speed beiog 230 miles as against 100 miles, in tweniy-four hours, 
the same rolling stock would perform 2 3-10 the work it now performs, and the 
rate of speed being low and uniform, the wear and tear would be vastly less. It 
may not be generally known that the State of New York possesses ten canals, of an 
aggregate length greater than that of the Erie canal. These are known as the 
lateral canals, and were built to develop various parts of the State before railways 
came generally into use, but with the improvement in the construction and oper- 
ation of railways, these canals have become usel^s, and in 1866, as per the Canal 
Auditor's report to the Constitutional Convention of that year, they showed for con- 
struction and maintenance a balance over their earnings of about forty nine-mil- 
lions of dollars ; while the main line of the Erie canal, daring the same period, had 
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earned forty-one millionB more than the expenses of construction and maintenance. 
I think the assertion of practical railway men is worthy of consideration, that 
with an adequate supply of exclusive freight railways between the Easl^ and the 
West, that the same result would have been shown with the Erie that is shown 
by the lateral canals. 

We all know that the elements of tpeed and certairUy enter largely into the 
calculations of modem commerce ; the use of the telegraph, although expensive, 
has increased wonderfully because the pdst is too slow, and to me this is a good 
reason for the constantly increasing proportion of flour and grain shipped by rail^ 
amounting in 187S to more than half of the total ^eceivpte of the Atlantic Seaboard, 
When we can quadruple the capacity of this mode of transportation, and shorten 
the time more than 100 per cent, by the introduction of railroads exclusively for 
freight, canals must be improved in the same ratio or become comparatively use- 
less. Many persons forget that water lines must employ railways as feeders, and 
that it now costs the £eir West States more to get their grain to the Mississippi 
or to the lakes, than the railroad charges from Chicago to the seaboard. IbeUeve 
that Vie a/re abotU entering wpon a new era in the comm&rcM history of our 
country in which exdvMve freight raMways of wvrr&w gauge toiU play a chief 
part. 1 mention na/rrow gauge, for if recently published statistics be true, that 
they cost but one-half to three quarters to construct— carry eight-tenths as much 
freight and that their equipment is so much lighter that they only haul one ton 
of dead weight in rolling stock to two tons of paying freight, while roads of the 
usual gauge haul one and a half tons of dead weight to one ton of paying 
freight, it is only a question of time when they wiU largely take the place 
ot broad gauge roads for freight purposes. Many schemes are now before the 
people for 

EXCLUSrVB FRBIOHT RAILWAYS, 

most of which name individual incorporators, seek Government aid to construct 

them, but do not guard the interests of the people by proper restrictions as to rates, 

etc ; it may as well be understood first as last that these are merely Credit Mobilier 

schemes to deplete the National Treasury and are no material element in the 

eause of cheap transportion. The principle must be laid down " no aid from 

government without ownership y" and I firmly believe that the best way to build 

a road which will not. enter into combination with existing monopolies, is to 

have \k, constructed and wholly owned by the people through their government. 

Such a road should be open to all who might choose to put cars thereon, paying 

sufficient toll to maintain the roadbed. In regaord to the constitutionality of 

such works I am not perhaps as well qualified to judge as a constitutional 

lawyer, but I believe that if not now constitutional, that within five years they 

will be made constitutional by tJie necessities of the people. It is also alleged that 

the Government cannot afford to borrow money at this time to make internal 

improvements — in the eloquent address of the gentleman from Georgia yesterday 

this was compared to the farmer borrowing money to harvest his crops with 

which^ he was to meet his liabilites, and I would still further enforce this 

Illustration by stating that if all the material interests of this country are to be 

continuously burdened by the abuses of a defective system of transportation, 

they will soon cease to be able to pay both the taxes necessary to pay interest on 

our national debt and the expenses of the Government, in addition to the enormous 

tax first levied upon all that we eat, drink and wear, by the magnates of our 

transportation system. The growth of our population is an important item to 
10 
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be considered hj the stateBmen of our country in connection with this qaestion ; 
from 1790 to 1870 oar population increased in a compound ratio about 8 per 
cetkt, per annum ; should this ratio of increase continue, in fifteen years we shall 
have 65,000,000, and in thirty years over 100,000,000 of inhabitanto. In view of 
such £Eu;t8 as these, can it be said that we are moving too soon for improvement 
.^in our transportation system ? 

Mr. Thurber was followed by Mr. John F. Henby, of New York, who said 
he thought the South had taken advantage of us. We had come down from the 
North, West and East, a set of honest, earnest business men and farmers, bent 
upon accomplishing the object so dear to all north, south, east and west. 
The securing of cheaper transportation, and our New York delegation had 
especially come there in good faith. True we were an overtDorked, underfed set 
of men, still our intentions were strictly honorable, and we intend to give all 
sections justice, but we were met here by judges, lawyers, members of Congress 
sent up from the South — the very best men— orators most eloquent, the flower 
of the South, and they have rather flanked us. But gentlemen, never 
mind, just wait until we meet again, then toe will bring some of 
otir lawyers and judges along, and I think we will see you, and go you one 
better. This bit of sharp wit [ancl sarcasm was duly appreciated and applauded 
by the Convention. 

P. B. BORST, of Virginia, said what we want in the way of railroads is not 
more lateral or internal roads in general, but a new line or lines from the 
Mississippi to tide water. Products have increased 88 per cent, faster than the 
fBUsility of transportation from the Mississippi to tide water. This is what we 
want. Eight such freight lines with double tracks are wanted. He believed 
the hope of the country was in the narrow gauge system for cheapness, dispatch 
and security. 

Mr. Less said : 

Mr. Ghairman : 

Canals carry freight only, not so with railroads ; and therefore the difficulty 
of estimating the cost of carrying freight by rail. The business done by the 
Erie canal is less to-day than ten years ago, and freight will still more seek 
the railroads if constituted for the sole purpose of carrying it. In 1872 the total 
weight of grain and flour /eceived at New York was about 5,000,000 tons. Now 
this entire amount could be carried by one exclusively freight road with twenty- 
five trains per day and each of fifty cars. But this is only one-fourth the carrying 
capacity of buch a road. 

From 1857 to 187^3 the cost of carrying grain from Chicago to New York by 
lake and canal was twenty-four cents per bushel. But it is estimated by the best 
authorities that by a narrow gauge road exclusively for freight, it can be done for 
fifteen cents. A committee appointed by the Massachaseits Legislature unani- 
mously agree that the cost of carrying freight by narrow gauge was only one-half 
that by br aad gauge. In answer to the question how such a road was to be built ? 
he would say that railroads as now built could never sell for the cost of construction. 
A saving of seven to eight cents a bushel on grain shipped by the West in one year 
would furnish money for such a road from the seaboard to the Mississippi. 

It was decided to take the deciding vote on the report of the Railroad 
Committee at 11:30 ▲. m., unless previous to that hour. 

The Convention then adjourned to meet at 10 ▲. M. to-morrow. 
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January 17, 1874 

The Convention was called to order by President QumcY, and by previous 
arrangement the floor was given to Judge Lochkane, of Georgia, who addressed 
the Convention at length upon the subject of transportation as needed by the 
South. In beginning he argued that the Convention had no right to ask 
Congress to build or regulate roads, as it was clearly unconstitutional. He 
deprecated the general onslaught which had been made upon the 71,000 miles of 
road crossing and recrossing this vast continent, with locomotives panting for 
breath as they draw billions of produce to every section and State. 

He could not, if he would, shut hisi^eyes to the fact that our present pros- 
perity has been the result of these trans-continental highways. New York had 
been nursed, nurtured, fostered and fed into her wilderness of wealth by rail- 
roads. The West had been filled with fatness and overflowed with commerce 
by railroads. The earth had been literally bowed down with golden fruit, 
plucked from the branches of the great trunk policy of railroads, and yet from 
Boston to Dubuque they unite in a complaint and join in a jeremiad of woes, 
which had been vividly painted in words and water-colora by the gentlemen of 
the Convention representing these sections. 

He argued that a road built by the Government could not be managed 
cheaper than those ran by individuals, and said that in Belgium, Germany and 
England, government roads to-day charge higher freight than American roads. 
After speaking further of the right of the Government to build roads, he said 
his conclusion was that while he would rejoice to see the East and West in a 
still stronger ifnion by the bonds of cheap transportation, and whilst he would 
rejoice to see the clasp riveted with railroad spikes, lie could not by his humble 
influence ask the Government to enter the enterprise of commerce and build the 
road contemplated by the majority report^ He referred to the present impover- 
ished condition of the South. 

COTTON WILL NOT GROW 

without labor. Labor cannot exist without brea'd. She plead with them to-day 
in behalf of her products. Labor at present prices and two-third time cannot 
be paid to raise corn and oats, wheat, rye, hay or rice on southern fields. Unless 
cotton could be the staple of production her labor would go West, where &r two 
years the tide has been rolling, and gentlemen of the West would not find a 
solution for the present necessity by adding to their surplus of over one hundred 
million bushels of com, one hundred and twenty million bushels of wheat less 
than their own consumption. The cure is not in increasing the surplus, it is not 
in the chance of change as to lower freights. Railroads now don't pay interest 
on the cost of construction except in the fewest instances. 

He saw but one solution for the present, the future may develop more. 
That was in. opening the water routes to the South so as to hold fast the 
production of cotton. Strike out the cotton crop of the South ; let her three or 
four million bales dwindle to two, and England would soon have machinery 
adapted to her coarse staples, and thereby stimulate its production. 

Instead of calculations on transportation, they of the South were pressed 
with the serious consideration of the question whether it is not best to let cotton 
go, and already the watch-word was one-third com, one-third grain and one>third 
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cotton. In conduding, he urged the gentlemen of the Convention to be 
generous and unite in asking Congress to aid the South by opening its water 
routes. 

Addresses in &vor of railroads were then made by Messrs. Flagg, of Illinois ; 
Ferguson, of New York ; Baker, of New York; Gilbert, of Illinois; and Crew, 
of Dakota. 

Mr. Frank Gilbert, of Chicago, appointed by the Governor to represent 
the State-at-Large, also author of the " Railway Laws of Illinois/* made the 
following speech in favor of the constitutionality of the msjority report : 
Mr. Prendmt: 

Anything savoring on sectionalism should find no place in this Convention. 
Our sympathies and aims, like the great rivers and the great railways, should 
ignore State lines. Our recommendations should also agree with the 
Constitution in observing a distinction between State and inter-State commerce. 
The evils incident to the latter, Congress must remedy ; those Incident to the 
former the Legislatures of the several States must reform. The resolutions 
before us were evidently drawn with intelligent regard to this distinction. They 
are not only strictly constitutional, but eminently expedient. 

With all due respect for each feature of that report, I believe, Mr. President, 
that the grand solvent for the railway problem is found in the recommendatioo 
aimed at — overthrow the fast freight line monopoly. The object is of prime 
importance, and the method proposed has in it the promise of complete success. 
The clause of the report referred to is this : 

" Fifth. A law obliging all railway companies to transport cars of other 
companies or of individuals for a just and impartial compensation, and with the 
same dispatch as cars- belonging exclusively to the said road.*' 

Originally railroad companies w4re turnpike companies, organized for the 
purpose of throwing up highways for wagons having grooved wheels. It was 
soon found that such wagons could best be moved by steam, and that horse-power 
was utterly impracticable. It was also found that there must be a unity in the 
motive power of the whole line. In other words, in order to carry out at all 
their primitive purpose, and get a return on their investments, the railroad 
companies were compelled to become common carriers, as well as highway men 
(using the term in an unwonted sense ; yet in view of railway extortions 
making a not inapt application of the term). At the present time every railroad 
is a public highway ; every railroad company a common carrier. The feature ot 
the resolutions before us, which I have just read, rests upon this fact as its 
comer-stone. It is a familiar principle of the common law that a common 
carrier cannot practice extortion or unjust discrimination. It is illegal to do so, 
and that too under any charter ever granted by any legislature in the United 
States. The recommendation under discussion agrees therefore with constitu- 
tional and common law. Why then, it may be asked, is the present fast freight 
monopoly suffered to stand ? I will tell you why. It is because the penalties 
for violating common carrier obligations are utterly inadequate to restrain such 
vast and lawless despots as railway corporations. They defy and violate the 
law because they can do so with practical impunity. They feel as Boss Tweed 
felt when he asked, " What are you going to do about it?" He knew that the 
evidence against him was overwhelming ; but he felt secure because he thought 
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the penalties could not be applied to his caee. If the recommendation of your com- 
mittee is acted upon, the Tweeds of transportation will be brought to judgment, 
and the Tammanj rin^f of railroads will be destroyed, utterly and forever. 

This is no idle threat, no impracticable dream. Look at the subject in the 
light of an illustration. 

We will suppose that adequate penalties for the violation of common carrier 
oblig^ations had been provided by State and National legislation. Suppose 
further that a company composed of persons severally interested in cheap 
freights, were formed to operate in com[>etition with the " ring " lines, called, if 
you please, the Cheap Tranportation Company. As the State of Illinois has 
such legislation as our resolution demands, we will locate our Cheap Transporta- 
tion Company in that State, and suppose it to begin business on the line of the 
Illinois Central Railroad. I am thus specific that the feasibility of the plan may 
be tested, critically investigated. It is a well-established fact that as the fast 
freight line business is now conducted, about one-third of the gross receipts for 
freight shipped in their cars is retained by the transportation company, the 
remaining two-thirds going to the carrier or carriers of the car for supplying 
road and motive power. Thus the railroads have themselves, without legislation, 
fixed a price or percentage for car haulage. This percentage arrangement would 
be equally applicable to long and short hauls, to all stations and to every class 
of freight. At present the railroad companies exercise the unwarantabl'e right 
of taking or refusing to take cars at their sovereign pleasure The common law 
penalty is actual damage in any given case — a sum too small to be feared by a 
powerful corporation, and there is no increased penalty for a repetition of the 
offense. The railroad could pay " damages " quite as long as the Transportation 
Company could sue for damages. But under the statute of Illinois the penalty 
for the first, ofibnse is not less than $1,000 nor more than $5,000, besides the 
actual damages. The fine increases with each offense. The fourth conviction 
would call for a fine of |25,000. If these penalties should prove inadequate the 
constitution of the State provides for the forfeiture of franchise and property. 
We will suppose that this Transportation Company went on breaking up the 
fast freight ring ; so far as concerns the Illinois Central, it would only have to 
incur a small expense. If the railroad company conceded the rights demanded, 
it would in effect throw open the freight business along its entire line to 
competition, destroying the monopoly not only of the fast freight lines in 
through shipments, but its own monopoly in way freight. It is for this 
reason that the issue raised in the resolution under debate is supremely 
important. 

Mr. President, there is generally no antagonism between the manufacturer 
and the consumer, albeit their interests are hostile. One seeks the highest 
possible price for his wares, the other the lowest possible price for the same. 
The manufacturer knows that if lie asks too much the consumer will go some 
where else. But suppose that all the manfacturers of and dealers in a given line 
of goods were banded together so that no one could get those goods except at a 
price fixed by the monopoly. In that ease the price would \fe very much higher 
than of course it is now. Such precisely is the railway situation to-day. What 
we want is to apply this competitive principle to transportation. Gentlemen on 
this floor have told us that water ways or more railroads will do that. I 
answer that competition between the West and the seaboard is not enough. 
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There is hardly a station west of the Alleghanies which does not import grain 
from the prairies. Those 'shipments exceed in bulk the strictlj throog^h ship- 
ments, and the onlj way to secure cheap transportation for that immense class 
of business is to adopt a plan which will secure competition in freight at every 
point on every railroad of the country. By adopting the resolutions before us 
this Convention will nationalize a policy adequate to the accomplishment of such 
a stupendous and beneficent reform. This policy, like the law of gravitation, is 
simple but all comprehensive. Water routes are incomplete; railroads are 
expensive. It costs some forty thousand dollars per mile to build a railroad. 
But the cost of a freight car is only about seven hundred dollars, and the rental 
is 75 cents per day. If the right of any and everybody to have their cars hauled, 
were once established, there would be plenty of men willing and anxious to go 
into the transportation business. If one man, or one set of men, were making 
excessive profits in the business, others would ** drum" for the same carrying 
trade at a lower rate. The competitors would " cut rates.'' Sometimes rivalry 
would secure transportation at less than the actual cost. As a rule the business 
would be done on a narrow margin. That is always the case where competition 
has full play. Monopoly is necessary to extortion. The business now monopo- 
lized by the fast freight lines having special contracts, would be thrown open to 
a lively competition. The actual capital of the existing transportation companies 
is very small ; the dividends are immense. Take away from them the ** letters 
patent," which they have secured from the railroad companies, in violation of 
law, and they would be compelled to do business on a fair basis or give place to 
others who would be content with reasonable compensation. 

The carrying trade, by rail of the country, is now conducted on the plan of 
Regulation by Monopoly. What the people demand is that it shall be conducted 
on the plan of Regulation by Competition. That is the solvent of the railway 
problem, and it is toward that consummation that the mighty and unebbing tides 
oi railway reform is now flowing. It is to help forward this result that we have 
here assembled. We fight a resolute and powerful enemy ; but to us belongs 
the vidtoiy, if only the line of battle suggested by the resolution under consider- 
ation is adhered to, and the war is vigorously prosecuted. Agitation must secure 
the legislation pointed out, and then competition must follow, as sure as sunrise 
brings daylight. The relations the railroads of the country sustain to the people 
in legal theory, they should be made to sustain in actual fact. 

Hon. E. B. Crew, of Dakota Territory, said he had come ttoo thousand miles to 
attend this Convention, and he wanted Jt^t tu)o minutes to speak on the railroad 
question, which was unanimously granted him, and he pointed out the great 
need of his section of country iii cheaper transportation. 

The Chairman of the Committee on Railroads then offered the following plan 
of a • 

FBOFLB'8 FREIGHT RAILWAY, 

to be substituted for the majority report, in cajse the constitutional objections 
were too great. 

If there is any doubt about the constitutionality of Congress building a national 
freight road there is a remedy immediately at hand, which is not liable to the 
charge of treading upon disputed constitutional ground. This is furnished by 
the People's Freight Railway Company. A company formed by the consoli- 
dation together]of State railroad charters in different States, so as to form one in- 
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ter-State corporation, having ample corporate power to construct a continuous 
railroad from the Atlantic seaboard to the Missouri river. It proposes to con- 
struct a grand trunk double track freight railway from. New York harbor to the 
Mississippi or Missouri river, on a central route convenient for extending branches 
therefrom to Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Toledo, Cleveland, Baltimore, and 
Philadelphia, so that all the great centres, Ejast and West, will have a direct in 
terest in it, thereby making it as near a national highway as any one line can 
be. 

Its corporate machinery has been provided with safeguards for 999 years, so 
that its roadway will be certainly and invulnerably kept in the interest of cheap 
transportation, a free ]»ighway, open to all who wish, by paying prescribed tolls 
to place their trains thereon ; the company at most furnishing the motive power, 
This company has been gotten up by some gentlemen having large coal andiron . 
interests in Pensylvania, for which thev want cheap transportation to the sea- 
board and to the grain-producing regions of the West. 

Actual surveys show the line to be the most direct for such a grand central 
highway with a crossing of the Alleghany mountains admitting of lower grades 
and cheaper construction than any other. 

These gentlemen offer the control of this company to the general G^overnment, 
or to the friends of cheap transportation, without price, free from indebtedness, or 
preliminary claims against it, only requiring that it be used in the interest of cheap 
transportation. 

One of the safeguards thrown around it is that no bond or mortgage shall ever 
be placed upon the road, and none of the stock shall ever be sold, except for the 
cash, to be paid into the treasury of the company. 

The safeguards are secured by placing one share more than half the stock in 
trust, to be voted by proxy, to be named in writing by the President of the United 
States, the Boards of Trade of Chicago, Cincinnati and St. Louis, the American 
Cheap Transportation Association and the National Grange of Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, each having one vote, and the majority of the six being necessary to 
choose the proxy. The manner in which the proxy shall vote this stock is pre- 
scribed in the deed of trust so that it can never be voted except in the interest of 
cheap transportation. Twelve leading corporation lawyers of the country have 
pronounced this trust arrangement legal and invulnerable. 

To raise the funds with which to build this freight railway, for the ready cash, 
it is suggested that the stock be sold at par only, the proceeds to be deposited in 
the Treasury of the United States, (an act authorizing, which should be asked of 
Congress,) to remain there until 115,000,000 is thus made up, and when that 
amount is made up, that the number of miles of road, commencing at New York 
harbor, which such $15,000,000 will build, should be put under contract to the 
lowest bidder, then another allotment of $5,000,000 should be made up to build 
in like manner another section, commencing at the end of the first, and so on 
additional allotments and sections to the Missouri river. 

If any should desire congressional authority in addition to that possessed by 
this inter-State charter, there are precedents for Congresss to enact that it shall 
be also a corporation of the United States, with such additional powers and restric- 
tions as may be inserted in the enactment, the company accepting the restric- 
tions. That cheap transpo^tion may be brought down to the minimum of pos- 
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sibility, the three feet gauge is saggested, but it is not essential that the standard 
gauge should be departed from by the People's Freight Railway Company. 

Resolved, That a railway company created by consolidation together of State 
railroad charters in different States, so as to form one inter-State corporation hav- 
ing ample corporate power to construct a continuous railway from the Atlantic 
seaboard to the Missouri river, affords a medium through which the general Gov- 
ernment or the friends of cheap transportation may construct or aid in the 
construction of a national highway without trespassing upon disputed constitu- 
tional ground. . 

Reaohed furtheTf That any such inter-State corporation* whose corporate ma- 
chinery is provided with proper and ample safeguards to protect and preserve its 
roadway in the interests of cheap transportation, which is offered without price, 
free from indebtedness or pecuniary claims against it, and without embarrassing 
complications, desires the careful consideration of Oongress and the friends of 
cheap transportation. 

Resolved furth&r, That the People's Freight Railway Company, appearing to be 
such a corporation as described in the foregoing two resolutions, the Chair to 
appoint a committee of five gentlemen to examine into all the papers [>ertaining 
to the Company, and to report to the President of this Association, whether in 
their opinion it furnishes a proper medium though which the friends of cheap 
transportation may make their power and efforts speedily effective. 

Received and referred to the Committee on Railway Transportation of this 
Convention. 

WOBKINOMBN'S VIEWS. 

The Secretary then presented the following as the views of ten thousand work- 
ingmen, which was filed : 

WORKINQMBN'S CENTRAL COMMITTEE,) 

New York, January 1st, 1874. i 
R. H. Ferguson, Secretary, dhc.: 

Dear Sir : Your circular inviting the co-operation of the Workingmen's Asso- 
ciation in your Convention, to be held January 14th, was read at the last regular 
meeting of the above council, and I have been instructed to reply, as follows : 
That the above council is heartily in sympathy with your movement— that of 
cheap traasportatioQ — and recommends for the consideration of your Convention 
that you advocate the immediate coDstruction of a freight railroad, to be owned 
and op.<rated by the people, under the supervision of a board of practical railroad 
men and mechanics, who shall be appointed under an improved civil service law 
that only recogQiz(is fitness and capacity, and not services rendered to some polit- 
ical organizatioQ ; the same rule to apply to employees. Second. The openin<; 
up of all water communications that may be deemed wise and beneficial to th« 
people in the interest of cheap transit. Yours, 

George Blair, Secretary. 

An address was then made on the subject by Mr. Weems, of Georgia, the 
vote taken, and the report of the majority favoring a narrow gauge road was 
adopted. 
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PERMANENT OFFICEBS. 

The Committee on Permanent Officers then submitted the following report 
which was onanimouslj adopted : 

President — Hon. Josiah Quincy. 

Vice Presidents— Alabama, Hon. Chas. Pelham; Arkansas, Hon. John T. 
Jones ; California, Gov. Booth ; Colorado, Colonel W. H. Greenwood ; District of 
Columbia, J. G. Berrett; Florida, S. L. Niblack ; Georgia, Governor J, M. Smith; 
Indiana, F. C. Johnson ; Illinois, H. Whittemore ; Iowa, Colonel A. B. Smedley ; 
Kentucky, Dr. G. S. Miles ; Louisiana, W. M. Burwell ; Maryland, Stephenson 
Archer ; Massachusetts, Chas. Francis Adams Jr. ; Minnesota, Hon. Wm. Windom ; 
Mississippi, General A. J. Vaughn ; Missouri, B. R. Bonner ; New Hampshire, 
Dudley T. Chase ; New Jersey, John Jameson ; New York, John F. Henry ; Ne- 
braska, George B. Porter ; North Carolina, Z. Vance ; South Carolina, Winborn 
Lawton ; Tennessee, Wm. Maxwell ; Vermont, Hon. L. P. Poland ; Virginia, Gen. 
Chas Carrington ; West Virginia, B. M. Kitchen ; Wisconsin, Hon. Matt. Carpen- 
ter ; Oregon, Daniel Clark ; Pennsylvania, Hon. Jos. Bailey ; Kansas, John Davis ; 
Ohio, ex-Governor Noyes ; Washington Territory, R. H. Milroy ; Texas, J. B. 
Johnson; Dakota, E. B. Crews; Canada, F. C. Capreol, John Ross, Walter 
Shandley. 

Secretary — R. H. Ferguson. * 

Treasurer— F. B. Thurber. 

On taking the Chair, Mr. Quincy addressed the Convention as follows : 

ADDRESS OF MR. QUINCY. 

Gentlebcen : I feel highly honored in being again placed at the head of 
this great National Association. If it produces nothing more than the bringing 
together, for a common object, men from all parts of the Union, its effect can not 
but be beneficial. The want of a knowledge of the necessities and feelings of 
other sections generate prejudices which a better acquaintance would dispel. 
Did we know one another more we should like one another better. As an illus- 
tration : In the early part of this century, my father, who was a member of Con- 
gress, asked a gentleman from the South, who was speaking contemptuously of 
Northern merchants, whether he had ever visited New York or Boston. He re- 
plied, *' No, I was never north of Washington ; but I see hundreds of your mer- 
chants every winter, when they come through Alabama to peddle tin." Now the 
solid men of New York or Boston, would hardly be willing to have either their 
moral or patriotic views represented by tin peddlers, or even, if what is said of 
tbem is true by the carpet-baggers of the present day. 

In representing the producers as well as the consumers of the country, your 
infl.uence may be beneficial in guiding the action of others. It was my great 
privilege early in life to live in the near neighborhood of John Adams, the second 
President of the United States, his estate joining that of my father's in Quincy. 
I once asked him, when he came to the conclusion that we should shake off the 
authority of Great Britain, was it when the tea was thrown overboard or when 
you met delegations at Philadelphia? "Oh, no," was his reply ; "it was long 
before that. It was when I kept school in Worcester and heard the farmers talk. 
I knew there was a ground swell rising that would here topple King George 
from his throne. I am tired," he added, '' of hearing the revolution attributed 
11 
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to WaBhington or Franklin or any of us. We were like the glittering edge of 
the battle-axe that derived its whole power from the momentatu of the mass 
behind." 

Such, gentlemen, you are in your several States ; if you can do anything it is 
as representative men of the mass behind. Our great wish must be to have this 
great power used with justice and moderation respecting the rights of others while 
firmly maintaining our own. 

Messrs. James Baker and B. R. Bonner, of St. Louis, F. C. Capreol and 
M. Kersteman, of Canada, were admitted as delegates. 

After some discussion it was decided that the next session of the Convention 
should be held in Richmond, Va. 

8BNAT0B WINDOM. 

Chairman of the Senate Cheap Transportation Committee, was introduced, and 
said he was very sorry he knew so little of the great subject they had assembled 
to discuss. He had been all the summer trying to solve the problem, and knew 
less about it now than he thought he did before he began. He felt satisfied 
that the committee would soon reach a satisfactory conclusion, and the report 
would be ready in three or four days. Whatever of time and ability he had, he 
promised should be sacredly devoted to the work. The people of the West looked 
ti^this Convention and to Congress for relief, and it must come. It would not 
do to act too precipitately, for there are many things to be considered. It would 
not do to make a sweeping change. The interests of the stockholders must not 
be injured, but the people must be protected, and to that end lie- and the commit- 
tee were working. 

Mr. Caprkol of Canada, addressed the Convention on the importance of 
building the Georgian Bay canal from Lake Huron to Lake Ontario, a dis- 
tance of sixty-five miles, and exhibited the drawings and charts of the sur- 
vey. 

OANAL ROUTES. 

Mr. Thomas, of Iowa, then presented the report of the Water Route Com- 
mittee : 

Resolved, That some system of inland transportation cheaper than that which 
we now possess is the great need of the country. 

That water is one of the best and cheapest means for moving the heavy 
products of the field, forest and mine, and that some system of internal transpor- 
tation which shall bring into freer intercourse the different sections of the country 
is imperatively demanded if we would revive our foreign commerce and increase 
and develop onr domestic trade. 

That this Convention ask of Congress, as a means of affording relief to the 
country, the enlargement of the Erie canal and the lake route ; the enlargement 
and extension of the Illinois and Michigan canal to the Mississippi river, at Rock 
Island, together with the completion of the work on the Illinois river ; the im- 
provement of the Mississippi river ; the Tennessee river route, known as the 
Atlantic and Great Western canal, and the central water line through Vir- 
ginia. 

That a committee be appointed to present these resolutions to the Congress 
of the United States, and ask their favorable consideration. 

Colonel Jaubs G. Bbrrbtt moved to insert the following amendment ; 
which was adopted: 
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'' And the extension of the Chesapeake and Ohio oanal fVom Cumberland » 
Maryland, to some point on the Ohio river." 

Colonel Berrett, in support of his amendment, sud that without being 
factious, he could not let the opportunity pass of benefiting if possible, that 
^reat water route, the Chesapeake and Ohio canal, in which not only the 
District of Columbia, but the States of Maryland, Virginia and Pennsylvania 
were directly interested. He mentioned Maryland first because it was his native 
State, without, however, the least disparagement to the others. It was a water 
route of such importan'ie that the General Government had taken cognizance 
of its value and had now a corps of engineers surveying a route for its extension 
from Cumberland to an available point on the Ohio river. The distance was but 
little over one hundred miles, and the present facilities would be immeasurably 
increased for the bringing to tide water the best coal in the world for manufac- 
turing and steam generating purposes. 

The country clear on to the Ohio, rich in minerals, would be opened up, and 
then it would not only become a liational highway of which the country might 
be proud, but a valuable auxiliary to the improvement of the capital of the 
Nation, and a fitting tribute to the memory of the man whose illustrious name 
it bears. It was a work of long standing, and even now furnished transit for 
immense quantities of mineral and cereal products, and the advantages to the 
consumer and producer consequent upon its extension could not possibly be 
overrated. 

The report, as amended, was adopted. 

Messrs. Arthur 6. . Barrett, George Bain, Barton Able, of the St. Louis 
Merchants' Exchange, were reported favorably and admitted to membership. 

It was then decided that our next meeting should take place in Richmond, 
Virginia, in June, the time to be designated by the Executive Committee. 

It was also decided to appoint a committee of five each for Natural Water 
Routes, Artificial Water Routes, Railroads and Terminal Facilities. 

The following were named : 
Railroads — 

F. B. Thurber, New York. 
Colonel A. B. Smedley, Iowa. 
S. R. Moore, Illinois. 
Judge O. M. Dorman, Virginia. 
Judge A. White, Alabama. 

Terminal Facilities — 

B. P. Baker, New York. 
W. C. Flagg, niinois. 
Colonel B. Peyton, Virginia. 

Josiah Qulncy, Massachusetts. ' 

Winbom Lawton, South Carolina. 
Artificial Water Routes — 

Colonel B. W. Probel, Georgia. 

C. S. Carrington, Virginia. 
Wm. H. Abell, Buffalo, N. Y. 
James M. Allen, Illinois. 

J. Q. Berret, District Columbia. 
P. C. Capreol, Oatario. 
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Natural Water Bowtes — 

Barton Able, Missouri. 

General Rosser, Minnesota. 

W. S. Fairfield, New York. 

W. M. Bnrwell, Louisiana. 

W. H. Weems, Georgia. 

After votes of thanks to the officers of the Convention and the representa- 
tives of the local press, the CJonvention adjourned fine die. 

BBFOBB THE CONGRESSIONAL GOHMTrrBE. 

In the evening at seven o'clock the members having charge of the matter 
proceeded in a bod7 to the room of the Senate committee, and Mr. Thurber and 
Mr. Thomas presented their respective reports to the joint committee of the 
Senate and House on Transportation to the^Seaboard. A number of questions 
bearing upon the subjects were asked and answered, and the gentlemen 
departed. 
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The followiiigf address was to have been delivered by Mr. BuKWEaiL, 
of the New Orleans Chamber of Commerce, on Thursday afternoon of our 
session, but being unable to attend he mailed it to the Secretary. But it was not 
received until after the dose of the Convention and the Secretary has thought 
best to append it in this manner. 

R. U. F. 

THB YALUB OF TECS MISSISSEPFI BIYBB BOUTS. 

Mr Fretident amd Gentlemen of the CawoenUon : 

In the consideration of the important subject assigned me, allow me to 
disincumber it by assuming certain facts in connection with the subject, as 
proven : 

1. The Mississippi river with its tributaries of rail and river, can, with 
adequate improvements of channel and harborage, conduct any possible com- 
merce between the Western interior and the seaboard cities, and with the world 
beyond them. 

2. That it can convey this commerce to and from the sea, so far as is due to 
commerce on the same zones of latitude, on cheaper terms and in larger 
quantities than either or all the artificial ways between the same interior and 
the seaboard, and that it is, with the improvements mentioned, accessible and 
adequate to perform this service all the year round. 

3. That the population interested in this great way to the sea will not 
hesitate to remove any obstacles, whether physical, political or municipal, to the 
performance of this great service of transportation. 

You will note that no claim is made that this route possesses a superior 
capacity to carry the passengers, express merchandise, or mail between the 
described interior and the markets of the Union or of the world lying within 
the same zone of latitude with that interior. There are many commodities to 
which a rapid transit and a certain consummation of delivery is of more 
importance than mere economy of freight. The movement of such commodities 
will always be made by direct line between production and consumption. The 
superior capacity of the Mississippi for transportation is based upon the 
conveyance of the cheap and heavy products and consumable commodities of 
the interior area drained by its navigable waters. 

It wHl, of course, take the commerce of its own and tributary basins below 
the platitude of 36^ 30^. These consist of cotton, tobacco and sugar. It 
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combines all the advantag^es of auperior obeapness of freigbts and directness of 
delivery as to all commerce based on tbe intercourse between the Western 
interior described and tbe States of Texas, Arizona, and tbe States of Spanisb 
America and otber powers Ijin^ on tbis continent and along tbe lonf^tade of 
tbe Mississippi. 

IMMIGRATION. 

In conceding to tbe artificial latitudinal lines superior facilities of delivering 
freigbts and passengers on tbe Atlantic seaboard, it is expressly claimed for tbe 
Mississippi route tbat it possesses, in connection with tbe ocean navigation on tbe 
same latitude, on tbe voyage to Europe, tbe cheapest, most comfortable and 
safest route for tbe conveyance of emigrant passengers from Europe to tbe inter- 
ior towns of tbe United States. Tbe first assertion may be tested by inquiry at 
tbe various offices of export, shipping and internal travel by rail, at home and 
abroad. Tbe last will require tbe exhibition of some meteorological facts and 
reasons for its demonstration. A route so important as to require so much mis- 
representation by rival interests, is entitled to be beard somewhat at length in its 
own vindication. 

PERILS TO LIFE ON THE NORTHERN ATLANTIC ROUTES. 

The following authentic admissions on tbis point will be sufficient : 

At a meeting of tbe Dominion Board of Trade at Ottawa, Canada, January, 
1873, Mr. Henry Fry, of Quebec, read a paper in reference to deck loads. He 
said: 

*• When I state that during the season of 1872, no less than sixty-two large 
sailing ships and nine iron steamships, all engaged in the lumber and grain 
trade between the river St. Lawrence and Great Britain, have been totally lost ; 
tbat tbe value of these vessels, their cargoes and freights, amount to over $4,000,- 
000 ; and, above all, that over 250 valuable lives have been sacrificed, I have 
said enough to prove that tbe subject is one demanding the careful attention of 
tbis board, and of the government of tbe Dominion. 

" It is somewhat remarkable,'' be adds, 'Hbat of tbe sixty-two sailing ships, 
only thirteen were wrecked on tbeir outward voyage — no less than forty-nine 
being homeward bound. Of tbe steamers, two were outward, and seven bome- 
ward bound. I dismiss the outward bound ships at once, most of them having 
been lost by Ice or fog, and turn to tbe homeward bound, over which the Gov- 
ernment can alone exercise control. Of the forty-nine ships, forty-two were laden 
with wood, six with grain and flour, and one with fish. Of tbe seven steamships 
lost last fall, one ran asbore in a fog, another capsized near Sidney, New Bruns- 
wick, with tbe loss of eight lives ; a third capsized near St. Paul, with tbe loss of 
all her crew, save one. The otber four have never been beard of, but are believed 
to have been lost in the same way, and tbat every soul on board has perished. 
Neither of these seven boats belonged to our regular lines ; all were laden with 
grain in bulk, and all were very deeply laden. They were all boats of small 
power, but of large carrying capacity. The grain being in bulk, and loaded very 
rapidly by elevators, naturally settles at sea, and with a heavy roll it would shift, 
and cause tbe ship to capsize. Tbis, I believe to be the cause of loss of six out of 
seven." 

In consequence of this exhibition of loss by navigation of the North seas, tbe 
Board of Trade of tbe Dominion of Canada, adopted a resolution requesting tbe 
Parliament of tbe Dominion to put a stop to tbe practice of carrying deck Joads 
on vessels between September and May. 
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An authentic authority states that the most dangerous part of the voyage 
between New York and Liverpool, viz.. Cape Race, is in the 1,200 miles last out* 
by the St. Lawrence and Belle Isle route. It is well known that the most dan- 
gerous part of the whole voyage is in the equatorial ice currents of the North 
Atlantic. This ice bearing current is concentrated between 46^ West longitude 
and 51^ North latitude. Ice is more rarely seen West than East of this belt. 
" When the icebergs are numerous, ship masters give a wide berth to this 
track. As a general result, ships bound to New York should keep south of 50*^ 
north." 

In Bedfield's work on storms a map is published showing the position of all 
the icebergs and ice fields recently observe i in the western part of the North At- 
lantic Ocean. It is principally in this region of the ocean that flotillas of ice are to 
be dreaded by navigators. The sailors of Newfoundland hardly ever approach 
one nearer than a mile. Sometimes, when the indications of proximity are not 
observed, it is too late to avoid the shock. Hundreds of ships, overtaken by the 
ice, have thus disappeared with their crews on the cold waters of the ocean. 

The British brig Anna was, in 1821, detained twenty-nine days on sea and 
endangered by icebergs. 

The able work of Van Vreeden, based on the reports of the German Lloyds, 
says : 

" It has been found that vessels crossing the Atlantic are greatly exposed to 
the storms which rage along the line of conflict between the opposing ice current 
and gulf stream and the boreal current." The voyage is deemed especially danger- 
ous ** along the American coast between New York and Cape Race, where fogs so 
frequently prevail. This coast is about 1,000 miles long, and has been the scene 
of the largest number of the disasters which have occurred. No less than four- 
teen or seventeen steamers have been lost on. that part of the American 
coast. \ 

" The atmospheric movements called tempests or gai^s by the seamen difiSar 
from the cyclones in their slighter intensity, but are more numerous. In some 
parts ot the ocean, especially in the North Atlantic, they are so frequent that 
during some months of the year we may expect a tempest once in every two days. 
This is shown by an accompanying map, every rectangle of which indicates the 
number of tempests by a different tint." 

These authorities show both by theory and lamentable evidence that thenav. 
igation of the Northern Atlantic is attended with great danger to life during al- 
most the entire season of labor immigration from Europe to America. Let us now 
turn to 

THE VOYAGE BETWEEN NEW ORI4EANS AND LIVERPOOL. 

That ** river in the ocean" — the Gulf Stream — makes a direct? route between 
New Orleans via Key West, Florida, and Liverpool. It meets the great northern 
current bearing its iceberg about the 43^^ 47' latitude. "On entering the tepid 
waters of the Gulf Stream, the icebergs gradually melt, and let fall the fragments 
of rocks and loads of earth which they bear into the sea." [Reclus, 73.] This 
being directly in the course between New Orleans and Liverpool, one great source 
of danger to navigation is avoided. * There are no icebergs on the route. Nat- 
urally the trade winds and ocean currents favor navigation between Europe and 
the ports of the Southern States, but as steam equalizes this, there is no claim 
made on that account, except, perhaps, for propellers, which may save coal by 
availing themselves of these natural advantages. 
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A diagram in the work last quoted from shows the most tempestuous area 
on the Atlantic ocean, to be north of 55*^, while the line of the greatest cold in- 
tensity, extends diagonally between New York and Liverpool. The line of the 
least tempest lies between Key West and New York. 

But the facts and deductions of science are confirmed by experimental navi- 
gation. Upon application to Charles Briggs, Esq., of New Orleans, President of 
the Louisiana Fire and Marine Insurance Company, the following facts were fur- 
nished : 

List of steamers lost between New Orleans and Liverpool : 

Steamship Pantheon, lost on passage from Liverpool, off bar. Southwest Pass, 

1868. 

July, 1870, steamship Chilian, from Liverpool for New Orleans, lost on the 
bar, mouth of the Mersey, on leaving port. 

October 6, 1870, steamship Sapphire, from Liverpool for New Orleans, lost on 
Florida Reefs, in the hurricane which destroyed the United States steamer Mis- 
sissippi and others. 

Steamship Crescent City, lost off coast of Ireland, from fault of Captain ; sus- 
pended in consequence. 

Steamship Germany, Liverpool via Bordeaux, lost on coast of France, De- 
cember 21, 1872. 

It is useless to calculate the difference in the transatlantic tonnage between 
the ports of New Orleans and New York. No proposition can be established 
which will equalize the risks to shipping on the two routes respectively. A 
single year's losses on the northern route has been shown to exceed all the 
losses sustained on the southern route during the history of ocean steam 
navigation. 

This argument has not been made with the expectation that it will control 
the exports of western produce or the importation of foreign merchandise. 
Shippers will take all those risks, and nothing we can show can affect them. 
Time, freights and rates of insurance are in favor of that route at present. But 
we appeal to the immigrant who risks life on the ocean, and to the company or 
individual who is importing this immigrant into the Northwest. Those 
interested in human life will see the superior safety of the route between New 
Orleans and the ports of Northern Europe. 

VEGETATION OF CEREALS. 

It is scarcely necessary to treat of the danger of germination of cereals upon 
a voyage through a country growing the cereal grains to the extent shown, and 
exposed to an extra risk only for the short time that the isothermal line of New 
Orleans diverges on the ocean from that of New York. The following state- 
ment will show that either route furnishes a temperature above the germinating 
point of the great cereal of the West. Barley enters its period of growth when 
the temperature has exceeded 9° or 10® ; wheat commences vegetation at 12® 
above zero ; the maize, a- more southerly plant, starts at 55° of the thermometer. 

The isothermal line of New Orleans leads within 7® latitude of that of New 
York. Their intersection is at 40** latitude vitli 60® longitude. 

From these meteorological facts it does not appear that the Mississippi 
route presents a tendency to the germination of grain that should prevent its 
shipment. The advantage, then, of a milder climate than that of the Northern 
Atlantic establishes itself. 
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This proves conclusively the value of the Mississippi route to the imn^igrant 
from Europe and the land seller and grain granger of the West. 

It will be next proper to consider the 

VALUB OF THE MISSISSIPPI A8 AN OUTLET TO AN BMPIBB. 

There can be no doubt but that with the transfer of skilled labor of Europe 
to the interior cities of the West, there will also be transferred a large number 
who have been heretofore consumers in Europe bat will become producers here. 
You need not be fatigued with rhe figures to prove a fact demonstrated by the 
growth of this Interest, not merely in the products consumed in Europe, but in 
the immense production of manufactured fabrics heretofore imported into this 
interior from Europe, it does not seem to me that our financiers have sufficiently 
estimated this last element in accounting for the reduction of imports from 
Europe. But from the operation of these causes there must come a period when 
this transfer of demand to the field of supply, and this conversion of consumers 
into producers, must check the commercial current that has so long set so 
strongly between the two countries. Suppose a commercial equilibrium thus 
established between the two countries. Suppose Europe no longer demanding 
food, and America no longer dependent 'upon Europe for all manufactured com- 
modities which she consumes. Do you not see that in this cessation of ebb an^' 
flow our western interior becomes itself a commercial centre to which foreign 
demand tends, j ust as when having filled a vessel it begins to overflow ana 
creates a current in a direction opposite to that which had existed when the 
vessel was empty ? There will come such a period. First New England will 
decant its industrial self into the West. The report of the Labor Bureau of 
Massachusetts for the last year shows a premium for food, fuel and raw material,' 
that makes the life even of a skilled laborer a long combat with suffering. 
, The simple process of moving a workman who has nothing, to a locality where 
all the elements of employment abbund, will effect this. The lines which now 
carry to the seaboard food, fuel and material for domestic and foreign manufac- 
ture, will bring the same commodities to the central West. They will then be 
combined for consumption or exportation in a more portable and profitable 
shape than as tons of corn, coal and cotton. Gentlemen, it is barbarous to 
export these things in separate ships. With this reversal of the commercial 
current the rail and river tributaries of the Mississippi, and even the Mississippi 
itself, may bring to the cities of the central valley material which it was once 
their office to caiTy away. Materials are taken East or to Europe for combination 
into the same fabrics which may now be combined at and exported from 
Cincinnati » Chicago or St. Louis. The arrest and reversal of these commercial 
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currents is predicted by theory and verified by fact. 

There are great central cities in interior China and India in which the arts 
have attained perfection. All that man requires may be bought in these cities, 
BO that instead of being compelled to draw their commodities of use from abroad, 
these cities themselves constitute supply centres to which customers and com- 
modities tend for exchange. 

THB WEST AS AN INDUSTRIAL EMPIRE. 

Yon must remember the Western interior has within itself all the elements 
to secure this destiny — ^people, area and fertility. No region can support from 
the fruits of agricultural labor alone a more dense population, Regard the works 

12 
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of a people whose civilization on this continent preceded oar own. Remember 
the power and numbers of the aboriginal savages, from whom we won this 
Western territory. CoDsider the country 'in its natural state. Herds of wUd 
cattle roamed over its perennial pastures. Flocks of wild poultry rose before the 
traveler at every step ; the waters abounded with fish. These (except the fish) 
were all the products of the fertile soil and the temperate climate. The regulated 
labor of man has made many better blades of grass grow where one grew wild,, 
and has created a weight of food for subsistence, literally not to be estimated. 
The intelligence of modern man has discovered beneath the fertile surface an un- 
limited supply of fuel, so that he adds to the natural products of the soil the value 
created by educated skill. Besides this, man has set ships upon the water and 
put in movement upon the land vehicles that transport, and agencies which com- 
municate with a speed far beyond the current of the waves. The West has 
changed its social and intellectual aspect. It is no longer the frontier of the hunt- 
ing shirt and the log hut. Its men are educated, its women accomplished. The, 
prairies are dotted with villas and the cities surrounded with palatial homes. Sci- 
ence has her schools and art her academies in the Western interior. Western states- 
men head the parties and direct the legislation In peace. The military genius of 
the Western interior leads the legions of intelligent soldiers to the battlefields of 
the Union. Intelligence, culture, courage, wealth and numbers ! What more 
is required to qualify a people for directing an empire? But to constitute a sys> 
tem of domestic as well as foreign policy will require the exercise of other faculties 
than the mere attraction of numbers or accumulation of wealth. The interests 
of the interior differ from those of the seaboard, as the interests of the producer 
niay sometimes differ from those of the consumer. To be more explicit, the ac- 
cumulated capital of the East derives advantage from the existence of a public 
debt and the consequent taxation to meet it. The manufacturing skill of the 
East demands cheap food and profits by the duties imposed upon foreign goods 
similar to those produced at home. There have been immense Eastern invest- 
ments for transportaition by land and sea, and the entire profits of moving 
Western productions and their returns to and from market involves a revenue 
which has startled both the consumer of the East and the producer of the West 
into the formation of a co-operate association to diminish the cost to the one and 
increase the compensation to the other. Each of these subjects has in its order 
attracted the attention of intelligent minds, and with the demonstrated power of 
your own and other associations' will in due time be corrected. It Is my province 
on the present occasion to ask your attention to a department of public affiurs, 
which has not, I think, been adverted to, but which may be employed to pro- 
mote the productive interest of the interior without impairing those of any other 
part of the country. It will, indeed, harmonize the interests of the Eastern con- 
sumer and the Western producer by improving the market demand for the pro- 
ducts of each. 

The political power of the interior consists in a majority of the electoral 
college, of Congress, and of the States. This power may not be available at the 
moment, but, with the transfer of population into that interior and its exclusive 
capacity to construct new States, that which is inevitable may be assumed, for 
argument, as existing. This majority is not, and will not be, a unit in sup- 
porting any one way of latitudinal trade with Europe. On the contrary, each 
parallel of latitude competes with others. Each has its own Utitudinal line of 
artificial transportation and its own Atlantic outport. 



The reciprocity of' trepicat uid semi-tropical products with those of the 
temperate zones is well established. The Mississippi mast exohange with the 
Amazon and La Plata. With the growth and advanced refinement of the 
western interior will come an increased demand for the luxuries and raw 
material of the tropics. With enlarged intercourse will come an enhanced 
foreign capacity to appreciate and consume the products of our Western interior. 
Skill and taste will soon present in our markets the utensils and fabrics which 
the continental peoples require. This commerce will go on improving and 
increasing with the spreading facilities of intercourse between these redprocal 
producers and consumers. In regard to this commerce the West is a unit, and 
in this commerce the Eastern manufacturer and ship owner will co operate. 

0T7B FOBBIGX GOMMBBCIAL DIPLOMACY. 

On reference to the appointments to the State Department of the Federal 
Government, two facts will be apparent. 1. That the chief of that department 
has never directly represented the productive interests of the interior. 2. That 
the Secretary of State has been chosen rather for his reputation as a politician 
or lawyer than for his knowledge of the commercial or manufacturing interests 
of the country. 

The two great interests referred to are in a state of allied necessity. Each 
needs additional foreign market, since its home market is inadequate to the 
consumption of the commodities created by it. Each of these interests, then, 
demands competent and special representation in our foreign diplomacy. Let 
them combine to demand it. 

Let us turn, then, to our commercial conventions with foreign powers. For ' 
a long time England imposed a duty on imported provisions. At a later i>eriod 
she perceived that the tax on provisions was paid by the manufacturers, just as 
you in New England have seen that the tax on transportation passes even into the 
price of a pair of shoes. We have now a free trade in our agricultural exports to 
almost all the countries of Europe. We except the duties on American tobacco. 
England exempts provisions and cotton from import duty, although almost all 
her manufactured commodities are subject to a revenue duty. A bushel of 
Western corn can thus traverse the land and sea, and, except the tax of its trans- 
portation, is delivered to the European consumer free. This freedom from foreign 
exactions is a great bounty to the latitudinal lines of rail and water., A combi- 
nation between these lines has given them the control of the provision movement 
to Europe. It has made fjastern manufacturers pay more for provisions, while 
* the producer receives less. This combination leaves the distant producer just 
enough to encourage continued production. Upon the producer nearer market 
the weight of the exaction descends with unmitigated cupidity. It is not unlike 
the practice of the housewife, who plucks the annual feathers of the goose, leaving 
barely enough to secure a new crop for the next plucking. 

While thus you have free trade itf most American agricultural products with 
Europe, tending to carry these products by rail to our Eastern ports as way sta- 
tions to Europe, it will be found that in many States of the American continent, 
a heavy system of duties exist on provision products, and in all of them a system 
of port and revenue duties is imposed, which excludes even American provisions 
from those markets. The great markets to be opened to the agricultural pro^ 
ducer of our Western interior and the manufacturer of the East, is to be found, 
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not on the contineut of Europe, bat on the continent of America, not acrofss land 
and ocean five or six thousand miles, but with the coterminous State of Mexico, the 
islands, mainlands, and both sides of this continent, as far as Rio Janeiro, Buenos 
Ayres and Valparaiso. Measure these distances and you will find them nearer 
to your farmers and merchants than they are to your European competitors. 
Estimate the values of continental commerce, and you will find it far greater than 
the whole American Trade with Europe. Adopt, then, a policy of reciprocal 
trade with these coimtries, and throw upon your European competitors the cost 
of crossing the Atlantic to meet you in the contest for your own continental 
market. 

It is not only in the omission to secure the return of reciprocal trade with 
the continent that the exclusive direction of our foreign policy, by the cities of 
Boston and New York, have done injustice to the material interests referred to. 
The Geneva Arbitration was a departure from the principle of American diplom- 
acy. It invoked the interposition of European interests to adjudicate our own. 
It was referring the cost of a building to a commission of carpenters. The award 
of that arbitation compensated the special interests of transportation and of capital, 
but it remains to be seen whether the surrender of an exclusive and enlarged dis- 
cretion to direct the policy of this continent, upon which the United States assumed 
the responsibility to guarantee free government, has not been seriously sacrificed 
for any number of pieces of awarded silver. It will not be improper to allude to the 
open argument against the vindication of the American flag on the high seas ; 
that it may compel us to refund a part of the Geneva money, to justify the appre- 
hension that more will pass with the receipt for that money than a mere acquit- 
tance of the damages. 

' It is, we suppose, obvious that these two measures of diplomacy promoted 
the interests of capital and of capital investment in the East. It is certainly 
plain that they have favored the arrest of emancipation and the continued 
closure of, Spanish ports against American products by an excessive rate of 
duties. 

As one example of the commercial diplomacy of foreign powers, I may give 
the reported appointment of Baron Schwarzzubom as Austrian minister here. 
He was a principal director at the late Vienna Exposition, and has, while exer- 
cising important relations in other countries of Europe, had much to do with the 
organization of world's fairs. His government has a greal desire to find a mar- 
ket for a large class of its manufactures, which, as yet, have not found their way 
here in great quantities, and it is believed the selection of this officer is with thS 
expectation of the promotion of the commercial and industrial development of his 
own country. 

Without any criticism upon the motives of Wie diplomatists of Boston and 
New York, who have for more than twenty years, alternately directed the foreign 
policy of the country, it may safely be assumed that the interior West, which has 
had no acting Secretary of State since the days of General Cass, is entitled to par- 
ticipate in administering that department. The interior has men adequate to that 
service. The interior buys and sells more with foreign countries, and is more in- 
terested in improved facilities of trade with those countries than any other section 
of the Union. The successor of the present minister of foreign affairs should be 
appointed from some State West of the Ohio river. 
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For the whole productB of the United States exportable to foreign conntriet 
demand something higher than the representation of the special interests of cap- 
ital and shipping. The exuberant and overflowing capacities of production de- 
mand a large foreign market. Just as European nations have ever con- 
quered foreign oonntries and planted colonies, to create a market abroad for a 
surplus they could no longer consume at home. It was for this reason England 
first planted colonies in America. It was for this reason that England, Holland 
and France invaded India, and more quietly Cliina. Australia, Cape Ck)lony, 
Queensland, Tasmania, Algeria, Formosa, all represent the principle of 
commercial expansion and the necessity of industrial exchange. In like manner 
the productive capacity of the West demands a larger field. Once the East and 
South could absorb the surplus of Western provisions, dnce the Union could 
consume the only products of Eastern and Western skill which could compete 
with the manufacturers of Europe. There came a war, and armies were your 
customers. You have in turn fed all these, and yet many basketfiills of the frag- 
mentary surplus remain. Wliat will you do with them ? 

Let us examine how this enlarged market may be opened to you. 

BBCIFBOCAL TBADS WITH SPANISH AMERICA. 

It has been stated that you have free trade in your agricultural exports to 
Europe. Our manufacturers can sdl very few fabrics, except cotton goods and 
edge tools in the European market. We have active efforts for a reciprocal trade 
with tbe Dominion of Canada. 

Let us have the same with our Spanish American neighbors. 

The countries nearest to us are Mexico, Cuba, Central America and Vene- 
zuela. The duties imposed by Mexico on foreign commodities are as follows : 

" Importation duty, 100 per cent.; public works duty, twenty per cent.; rail* 
road duty, fifteen per cent ; internal transit duty, ten per cent.; counter registra- 
tion duty, twenty-five per cent.; municipal duty, three per cent.; substitute for 
tons, equivalent to nine per cent.; excise duty, fifteen and a half per cent.; export 
duty on coin, as eight per cent, ad valorem, equivalent to twenty-five per cent. ' 

This makes a total accumulation of charges of about 200 per cent. Applying 
it to western produce it would make a barrel of flour delivered at Vera Cruz, for 
$8 cost the consumer at the capita] more than $20. 

The rates of duty on provisions imported into Cuba, are somewhat similar, 
though not so high. The barrel of western flour delivered at Havana for $8, 
would cost the consumer more than $16. The rate of duties is less onerous in 
other continental countries ; but, with their port and revenue charges, American 
provisions are made so dear, that our vessels must go in cargo from other 
countries, or in ballast from our own. So these countries allow their fruits to rot 
ungathered, and their fertile fields to grow up in a tropical jungle. They can 
not afford to import American food, because they have no means of exchanging 
domestic products for it. There are some of these commodities, as the sugar of 
Cuba, and the ooflee of Brazil, that we must have, cost what they will. 

Here is a statement of the declared value of imports into the United States 
from Cuba : 

1870 $54,056,415 

1 871 53,240,584 

1872 67,720,206 
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DBCLAKBD VALUE OF EXFOBTB FROM THB VJSJTED STATB8 TO ODBA. 

Domestic Foreign 

Produce. Produce. 

1870 13,091,662 4,821,119 

1871 14,200,496 1,639,706 

1872 18,168,958 1,582,998 

From these tables it will be noticed that in the fiscal year ending June 80, 
1872, we received of the produce of Cuba more than five times the value she 
took of our products, the balance against us being more than $54,500,000 
in gold. 

Our trade witlf Mexico is Just as unequal. The interior of that country, 
though not more than five days by rail from the valley cities of our western 
interior, is twenty-seven days distant by ocean steamer from the coast ports of 
Europe. Mexico contained in 1870 a population of 9,176,000. Its importations 
for that year were $23,174,729 ; the exports $24,000,000. About $18,000,000 of 
the exports were coin, exchanged against foreign imports, chiefly English and 
German. The United States exported that year to Mexico (a great deal of it 
from California) $5,351,959, and imported about"" $8,580,812 from Mexico. Thus 
European nations crossed the ocean and bore past our own doors three-fourths of 
a trade which was ours by every principle of policy and propinquity. And what 
a trade it was I Specie, sugar, cofiee, hides, fruit I The travel movement which 
goes abroad to buy goods is omitted. Is not each of these commodities valuable ? 
Would not St. Louis, or Cincinnati, or Chicago find there a market for their 
grain or hog products ? Woald not Philadelphia and Lowell also find a demand 
for their manufieictures ? Would not this specie permeate the whole interior and 
constitute the West a money centre, based, not on a telegraphic credit from other 
cities, but upon substantial possession of their own? The whole of this 
continental trade may be safely estimated at $750,000,000 annually. It may be 
controlled by the United States to the extent at least that we have commodities 
demanded interchangeably by the two great lobes of the American continent. 
And of these imports into Mexico is there none which we can produce ? Every 
one of them can be now made in the United States, from a steam engine down 
to a box of matches, for if we have not the workman to finish a specific article, 
we can import him by the next steamer and set him to work here at once. 

It is not the province of this address to speak of the immense and exhaustive 
drains upon the specie of the United States occasioned by the want of a regular 
and adequate foreign market for our surplus productions. Taking a series of 
years the specie exports from New York will average more than the annual 
specie products of California and Nevada. The difierence paid Cuba and Brazil 
is not liquidated in bills of exchange but in gold. If these balances could be 
paid in the products of our country it would aid to dry up that drain which has 
weakened us so knuch. The appeal is made to you, manufacturers of the East 
and consumers of western provisions; to you, producers of provisions and 
manufacturers in the West. Should not the treaties between the United States 
and the States of this continent, and those European powers which still hold 
American possessions, be reviewed and placed on a footing more favorable to 
the commercial intercourse between the United States and those countries ? We 
may add to this tommerce that of 
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ASIA AND BUBOFBAN AFBICA. 

The value of the MisBisflippi river route as a mode of aoceoB to Asia may be 
readily demonstrated. The teas and tissues of Asia can be imported into New 
Orleans as cheap as to New York, while they can be distributed from New Orleans 
far cheaper by water and by rail than from New York or San Frandsco. The 
railroads of the MissisBippi valley being shorter, constructed at less cost and 
without grades, curvature or obstruction from snow, can be worked to more 
advantage than any others on the continent. 

The trade lines beween the same interior and the southern continental and in- 
sular provinces of Africa are shorter and more favorable for mails, passengers and 
expresss goods than those by the way of San Francisco. There is but a short 
obstacle of fifty miles of railroad across the Isthmus of Panama, against a railroad 
of nearly 3,000 miles from San Francisco to New York. The association will 
remember at this point that the Isthmus of Central America is the last bar across 
the mouth of the Mississippi. This removed by the National government as a 
work under American control exclusively, and " the value of the Mississippi 
route^' as an uninterrupted communication with both sides of the American 
continent is established. 

This address neither pretends to be an essay on the geography or commerce 
of the countries referred to ; it is but intended to remind this association that the 
intercourse with the regions indicated has been always among the objects of 
civilized nations, from the voyages of Yasco de Qama and Columbus, the 
enterprises of Raleigh and Hawkins to the present. But no naval armament 
is now needed to open this commerce. The Republic of the United States has 
established the liberties of man. Under its broad and burnished shield the 
feebler peoples crouch for shelter against the despotism of the Old World. 
Should it not strengthen the empire of freedom against Its foes? And how can 
it better do so than by opening its farms, its ports, its schools, its workshops ? 
By inviting the disciples of the doctrines of Washington and Adams and Jefferson, 
to adopt a more intimate intercourse with freedom, and the model republic that 
protects them ? You have required of me to present before you, " the value of the 
Mississippi route." This has been done in its domestic efforts, and in its foreign 
agencies. It will conduct the produce of the West to the workshops of the 
Eastern part of the Union, and to Europe, and at all seasons, cheaper, and in 
larger bulk than any competing route ! It can convey immigration from Europe 
to the coast and interior States, on cheaper terms and with less risk of life and 
health than any other route. It can alone open the great southern markets of 
this continent to the productions of the western fiEirmer and manufacturer and 
to the eastern manufacturer and shipowner. The Mississippi route leads to the 
tropics, and it will furnish a channel always open and always adequate to conduct 
the ever increasing commerce between the Unit^ States of America and the 
States and nations of this continent. It may be added that the completion of 
the ship canal projected at the outlet of the Mississippi route will bring all 
American shipping in the south seas under the protection of American ports, 
and constitute its lower section a harbor of refuge which will have no equal In 
the world. 

This, then, Mr. President and Gentlemen of the American Cheap Trans- 
portation Convention, is a summary of the advantages to result fron^ the com- 
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plete preparation of that great natural highway, whose value jron have 
presented to me as a theme. May it not be hoped hj the friends of that great 
highway that yon will regard it as a work so important in all its attributes as 
to command the personal and representative influence of your association ? The 
completion of the physical and political measures referred to, will realize all 
that has been predicted of '^ The Value of the Mississippi Route," and to the 
interests represented by your association will the American people be prioci- 
pally indebted for their enjoyment. 



LOCAL ORGANIZATION. 



The Executive Gommittee of the American Cheap Transportation Association 
Tespectfully requests all persons who receive this report, to at once take steps 
toward organizing a Loeal Cheap TraMportation AssocUttion. But few persons 
realize the importance of cheap transi>ortation to them indrndtioUy ; but to the 
merchant or banker it means good or bad business^ success or failure ; to the 
producer it means prosperity or adversity ; while the consumer, he he rich or 
pooTy profemoruU man or laborer, has to pay to our transportation system a tax 
upon everything he eats, drinks or wears. 

Since the discovery of steam and its application to the^purposee of trans- 
portation, we have quietly and almost unnoticed passed through a great 
commercial, and it may almost be said, social and political revolution ; it has 
changed the bearings of our lives and made things of daily occurrence which 
hardly a generation since were deemed impossible. Bringing with it many 
blefsings, it also brought attendant evils — ^not the least of which was the granting 
away by the people of their exclusive right to construct and own the highways 
over which their persons and property are transported. This principle once 
conceded brought many evils in its train ; corporations were formed which, by 
the growth of the country and combination and consolidation, have attained a 
wealtii and power never dreamed of by their founders. 

Daring a portion of the year we have water routes, which for certain kinds 
of freight furnis' . a partial competition, but as soor as winter closes them rail 
freights begin to advance. , 

Already Vie ra/Qroad system of our country is in the hands of half a dozen 
men, whx) can to-morro^e morning telegraph orders from their headquarters that 
iffiU ra^ the flour you buy at noon, one doUa/r a barrel. The pork you use, one 
and two cents per pound. The beef you eat the same. The coal you bum one dol- 
lar a ton. Eherp bushel of grain in the country^ two^ three, fke and ten cents a 
bushel. Putting into their corporate purses a tribute of milHons a/nd mUlUms of 
dollars to the disadvantage of every man, woman and child in the land, being for the 
good only of the feWy to the injury of the Nation; sapping its life and erippUng 
its commercial prosperity. Sitch a power, thb Con&rbsb of the United 
States does not exercise. So we are rui jsd bt these corporations — 
with far more despotism than any kino, emperor or despot dare ex- 

ERCI8E. 

The edict goes forth and the tribute comes rolling in with a mathematical 
certainty which GsBsar would have envied. To insure the continuance of this 
great monopoly the tendrils of its influence must reach everywhere ; it employs 
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great armies of men in operating the various lines of road — ^it is tiie best 
oustomer of '* the press " — ^it controls the telegraph lines, has the readiest access 
to the public ear, and is the all powerful abettor or terrible foe to political 
aspirants; hence our legislative halls are filled with men selected to do its 
bidding, and the state of our public morals is a matter of solicitude to all who 
admire, and would perpetuate the principles of government under which we 
live. The situation Is sufficiently grave to demand more than passing attention, 
and one of the most important missions of the Cheap Transportation Associations 
is to collect and disseminate information bearing upon this great question ; 
setting the people thinking and talking on the subject will result in great good. 
Some of the points to be considered are as follows : 

First — Has not the application of steam to the purpose of transportation revo- 
lutionized commerce, and are we not making a mistake in delegating the entire 
business of providing the improved public highways known as rail roads, to in- 
dividuals, instead of having a portion of them constructed and owned by the 
people in the same manner as ordinary highways are constructed and owned, in 
order that there may be some check upon combinations which experience has 
shown are likely to become monopolies ? 

Second — If the preceding query be answered in the negative, is there not a 
radical wrong in allowing the people's highway to be constructed by individualB, 
without sufficient protection for the rights of the people ? and do not railways 
which are granted certain privileges, among which is the right to take property 
against the wish of the owner because it is for public use and benefit, also- owe 
some duties to the public? 

Third/— Is it proper that the cost of these highways should, by means of 
*' construction rings " and other swindles, be made so great that the entire public 
have to be charged excessive rates in order that dividends may be paid upon 
nominal cost ? 

Fourth — Is there any justice in cliarging rates high enough to buy and pay 
for additional rolling stock, new depots, tracks, &c., and then issue stock repre- 
senting such additions, on the plea of ** enhanced value of property owned by the 
company ?" Is not the " capitalizing of surplus earnings '' like extorting money 
from f^ person and then forcing him to pay interest upon the sums taken from 
him ? And should not surplus earnings be applied toward improving their hand- 
ling, moving, and terminal fiBLcilitles for public security and convenience, and the 
charges of transportation be reduced when such facilities are in a perfect condi- 
tion ? 

Fifth — When we find that this practice has prevailed uni;il over one thou- 
sand millions of the obligations of our Railroads have been thus manufactured, 
and that our commerce is being taxed more than sixty millions of dollars per 
year to pay dividends upon these fictitious values, is it not time to carefully con- 
sider the subject ? 

Sixth — Is it not startling to read in the report of the Legislative Committee 
of the State of New- York upon the management of the Erie Railway that in one 
year more than $1,000,000 were disbursed to infiuence elections, or legislation, 
and that a legislative committee should state '' thcU U is not reasonable to suppose 
that the Brie JRailwa/y has been alone in the corrupt vm of money for the purposes 
named, but the sudden revolution in the direction of this company has laid bare a 
ehapt&r in the secret history of railroad management such as has not been permitted 
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before. It exposes the reckksa and prodigal use of money, Ufung from the people 
to purchase the election of the people* s representatives, and to bribe ihem tohen in of 
Jice, According to Mr. Oould, his operations extended into four different States. 
It was his custom to contribute money to influence both nominations and elections. 
Must it not be an aggressive policy upon the rights of the people which reqidres 
such expenditure for its maintenance 1 

Seventh—Have oot transpoitation companies hy consolidation and combina- 
tion, and by the development of the country consequent upon the application of 
steam to the purpose of transportation, obtained a po'^ei never contemplated by 
their founders ; and do not the material interests of the whole people require a 
fair and just regulation of this great power ? 

These and other points are forcing themselves upon us, and should first re- 
ceive careful study and then concerted action, to remedy the evils of the system. 
This cannot be done without organization. To those who think there is no need 
of such an association, we would ask : do you expect the raUroads wiU reform 
unless they a/re made to do so? How can they be made to reform without a pow- 
erful counter-organization be effected and brought to bear on our Legislatures ? 

How TO Organize. — To perfect such an organization in each State, let 
prominent individuals in the different counties take hold and interest twenty-five 
or fifty otherp. Then iorm a local organization, and co-operate with the National 
Association, using such portion of the Constitution and By-Laws of the New- 
York Cheap Transportation Association herewith enclosed, as may be applicable 
to your immediate locality. When the organization is completed send its name^ 
name cf officers, number of members, to the Secretary of the National Associa- 
tion, R. H. Ferguson, Troy, N. T., or to Hon. Jobiah Quincy, President, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Respectfully Submitted 

BY THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
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NOTICE, 



The undersigned regrets to be obliged to announce that an acci- 
dent which happened to the original shorthand notes of the pro- 
ceedings, has made it impossible for him to reproduce in this report 
many interesting portions of the debates upon various questions 
brought before the Convention. The incompleteness of this report, 
in the absence of several interesting papers presented, is also 

unavoidable for the reason stated. 

R. H. FERGUSON, 
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SECOND ANNUAL CONVENTION 



OF THB 




mm;m feapl^pnspmtiation M^dalmrt, 



HELD AT 

ASSOCIATION HALL, Richmond, Va.. 



Commencing TUESDAY, Dec. 1, 1874. 



At 10 A. M. the Convention was called to order by the President of the 
Association, Hon. Jostah Quincy, of Massachusetts, who said : 

Gentlemen OF the Convention: — At the threshold of our proceedings, 
^d before entering upon the work of organization, we are asked to listen to 
words of welcome and congratulation from the Honorable Mayor of this 
city, and I therefore take great pleasure in introducing the Hon. Mr. Eeilet, 
Mayor of Richmond. [Great applause.] 

MAYOR EEILEY, OF RICHMOND. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen:— It falls to my fortunate lot to bid you, 
on behalf of the municipal authorities of Richmond, a most cordial welcome 
to our city, and to express on their behalf and that of our people at large a 
sincere wish that the great purposes you have in view may receive at this Con- 
vention an impulse and impetus commensurate with their priceless value. 

You have convened from many quarters of our common country for the 
purpose, as I understand it, of seeking a practical solution of that great and 
most important problem how best and cheapest to bind together, by great 
highways of traffic, the far-sundered borders of our imperial domain, that the 
plow-share may touch the cleaving keel, and the fruitful furrow of the prairie 
farm may be merged in the closing furrow of the sea. 

Great and benificent as is this design, important in the last degree as it 
undoubtedly is to the more material ends you have in view, its value in that 
marketable sense which finds its measure in the statistics of political economy 
is not its only, perhaps not its greatest, ^rth. For every whirling train and 
gliding boat that bears athwart the continent its burden of production from 
factory and farm, halted at no territorial boundary, search!^4 ^7 99 c^^tpmii 
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officer, taxed by no gatherer of imposts, is a signal monument of tbe valtie of 
that peace, and concord, and unity on which our political prosperity reposes, 
and a mute but mighty pleader for the preservation of that national fraternity 
whose rekindling fires now light the horizon on every hand — to fade and pale, 
let us hope, no more forever. 

To select any special tbpic of your proposed or probable discussions as a 
subject of remark would ill befit my unacquaintance with your detailed plans, 
and might well be deemed an abuse of the privileges of this place. But you 
will pardon me if I venture in one sentence to point out the great^almost the 
only, danger which, in my opinion, menaces the success of your valuable 
undertaking. If you fail, gentlemen, it will not be for lack of merit in your 
scheme or of intelligence and vigor in its prosecution; not from private oppo- 
sition or public neglect; not from want of appreciation or sympathy; your one, 
only danger lies within your own ranks, and, in great deference to your better 
judgments, I venture to indicate it in the expression of my fear that you may 
not so comprehend the vastness of the work before you as to see that it is in 
the co-operation — the simultaneous working of many schemes, not the selfish 
pursuit of one, that you will find both the success of your efforts and the frui- 
tion of that succeeding. There is ample room for every meritorious move in 
this direction. The country is vast enough, its population numerous enough, 
its productions valuable enough, and the world's demand for them great 
enough, for many a busy channel from West to East. Men are learning, late 
indeed, but through that bitterness which makes teaching permanent, that the 
number of bushels of wheat to the acre, or the percentage of metal to the ton 
of ore, or the yield of coal to the land, is but a fallacious test of the value of 
farm or mine. A thousand mines lie fallow UMlay on American hillsides, and 
a thousand farms will make their winter fires out of golden grain this year 
The largest factor often in all these values is accessibility to market, and it is 
therefore in the multiplication and consequent competition of line&— in the 
generous rivalry, not in the jealous hostility of works of communication — that 
the surest pledge of the accomplishment of your wishes and;the brightest prom- 
ise of value in that fulfilment niay be found. 

Let it be seen that you can rise to the level, the generous level, of the 
national need for your labor^ and your battle becomes the battle of the peo- 
ple, and is already won. Bi/t I trespass, Mr. President, ©n time too valuable 
to be wasted thus. Let me say, in conclusion, that there is a special fitness, 
in my judgment, in your assembling here. More than a hundred years ago, 
when your own great namesake, Mr. President — possibly your ancestor, for in 
your State as' in mine, sir, there is a wonderful tenacity of families — ^when 
that most gifted son of the Bay State's colonial history, Josiah Quincy was 
completing his law studies at Harvard, a Virginia surveyor, traversing with 
compass and chain the upper counties of this colony, conceived the first plan 
of a grand highway from the East to the West. Memorable events which 
wedded his name to immortality postponed, but could not eradicate from his 
mind the great design, and with returning peace he resumed, with his wonted 
earnestness, the patriotic purpose. 

I can invoke on your deliberations now no greater blessing than that they 
may be guided by the profound sagaAty and inspired by the generous patriot- 
isni whicl^ characterize^ every act and utterance of him who was no less first in 



peace than first in war — Virginians pioneer in the great work of linking West 
with East by cheap transportation — George Washington. 

Mr. Kbilbt was frequently interruptedaby applause, and was loudly 
applauded when he took his seat. 

In response to Mayor Keilby*8 address of welcome, 

The President said : We have met here, coming from almost every part 
of the nation^ to tliis the capital of the Old Dominion, and stand here in the 
presence of the statues and memorials of the great men of Virginia — men of 
the past who looked far into the future, and laid deep the foundation for the 
rising structure of the Commonwealth. 

It is a great gratification that we meet on this common ground. 
That we have " come on to Richmond" [applause] not to be " welcomed to 
hospitable graves/' but to hospitable homes ; and if no other object is accom- 
plished beyond the consummation of a personal and fraternal recognition by 
men representing all sections of the country, who are rich in heart and under 
standing, we shall have done weU. A nearer friendship and higher respect will- 
spring from a better understanding of each other [Applause.] What we are 
called upon to do is to perform the great work of the century — to assist the 
development of the powers of nature, and the distribution of its products. 

As in the human frame, it is not only the food, but the circulation that 
produces health, so in the body politic is it necessary to healthful growth 
and development that the arteries and veins through which circulates the life 
blood of the States, their natural and artificial highways, should ramify every- 
where from center to circumference, to tie with indissoluble bonds every part 
through which shall fiow the quickening forces of a common nature. No part 
is independent ; the union of all is requisite. 

Let us hope that the matters to be here presented, and the remarks made, 
will all promote the union and prosperity of our favored land. [Applause.] 

On motion of Mr. J. F. Henry, a Committee of Five on Credentials was 
appointed by the Chair, consisting of John F. Henry, N. Y. ; C. 8. Carring- 
TON, Va. ; Jno. Pearson, III. ; Wm. Maxwell, Tenn. ; R. M. Littlbr, Iowa ; 
E. M. RucKBR, Ga. 

On motion of Mr. Thurbbr, the Convention a^ourned ijntil 3 P. M., to 
enable the Committee on Credentials to prepare their report. . 



AFTERNOON 8BB8ION. 

Met, pursuant to adjournment, at 3 P. M. President in the chair. 

the report of the COMMITTEX on CREDBNTIAL6 

was called for by the Chair. 

Your Committee find that the following are the accredited Delegates to 
the American Cheap Transportation Association entitled to sit in this (Con- 
vention. 

Hon. JosiAH QuiNCT, President, Boston, Mass. 

John F. Henry, George Opdyke, James 8. T. Stranahan, E. B. Pur)ce^ 
and William Duryea, of New York Chamber of Commerce. 
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B. P. Baker, W. 8. Fairfield, J. S. Page, T. F. Lees, John H. Kemp, Wm. 
Dnryea, Benjamin Lichenstein, W. H. Wiley, F. B. Thurber, 8. H. Randall, 
James 8. Barroil, George Brown, John D. Wing and E. J. Martin, of the 
New York Cheap Transportation Association. 

B. P. Baker, W. Woodward, Jr., and D. H. Baldwin, of the New York 
Cotton Exchange. 

W. Winsor, 8. W. Hoyt, Charles 8. Brown, Austin H. Turner and W. 8. 
Fairfield, of the New York Butter and Cheese Exchange. 

Jl. H. Ferguson, Troy, N. Y. 

Hon. Hiram Price, Waldo M. Potter and Robert M. Littler, of Davenport 
Board of Trade, Iowa. 

Richard H. Whiting and Charles 8. Clark, of Peoria Board of Trade, 
Peoria, 111. 

Col. Joseph Utley, Dixon, 111., President Board of Canal Commissioners. 

Hon. John C. Dore, Hon, Robert Roe and Col. Lyman Bridges, Chicago, 
111. , 8pecial Commission on Water Routes for Illinois. 

A. W. Thompson, International Steam 8hip Company, New York. 

D. M. Tumure, Chas. E. Hill, Geo. A. Merwin, Importers' and Grocers' 
Board of Trade,New York. 

M. 8. Belknap, Board of Trade, Louisville, Ky. ; Qen. James Tilton, 
Delaware, Md. 

Gen. John A. Logan, Wm. L. Holliday of Cairo; John M. Pearson, Rail- 
road Commission, Godfrey, Ills. 

J. M. Allen of Geneseo, HI. ; J. H. Pickrell, Hamston^ 111. 

L D. Ingersoll, Colorado. 

M. B. Lloyd, Orion, 111., 8tate Farmers' Association; Alonzo Golder, Mas- 
ter 8tat§ Grange, Gait, HI., B. J. Vancourt, O'Fallon, HI. 

Dr. Wm. Mauvell, Master 8tate Grange. Also delegated by Governor to 
represent the State, Humboldt, 111. 

Gen. Thos. L. Rosser, State of Minnesota at large, St. Paul, Minn., R. 
Blakely, D. R. Noyes, E. F. Drake, G. I. Parsons, 8. Mayall, St. Paul Cham- 
ber of Commerce, St. Paul, Minn. 

Capt. Wm. P. Haluday, Cairo, Illinois — Cairo Chamber of Commerce ; 
George Deering, Board of Ti-ade of Louisville, Kentucky ; Hon. William 
Bross, State of Illinois, appointed by Governor; Col. William Procter Smith, 
Greenbrier, West Virginia, appointed by the County Court of Greenbrier Coun- 
ty; J. R. Pace, C. M Flinn and Benj. Greene, appointed by the Council of 
town of Danville, Danville, Virginia; Gen. Chas. W. Field, Atlanta, Georgia, 
by the Governor of Georgia. 

Wm. H. Hopkins, Jas. M. Kimball, Geo. W. Adams, Providence Board of 
Trade, Providence, R. I. 

F. B. Davidson, F. G. Conant, Union Merchants' Exchange, St Louis, Mo, 
Chas. J. Baker, Baltimore, Md. ; A. P. Gorman, W. Keyser, Odin Bowie, 

Jacob Tome. All delegated by the Governor of Maryland. 
(Jen. A. 8. Piatt, Macacheek, Ohio, State Grange. 
8. H. Ellis, Master State Grange, Springboro, Ohio. 
Franklin Steams, J. D. Imboden, Chas. S. Carrington, R. M. T. Hunter, 
B. French, W. P. Burwell. All of Richmond, Va. 

G. W. Grice, Portsmouth, Va. 
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G. W. Boiling, Petersburg, Va. ; T. 8. Floumey, Danville, Va.; T. 8. Bo- 
cock, Lynchbniig, Va. ; R. T. W. Duke, Charlottsville, Va. ; W. B. Baker, 
; H. A. EdmondsoA Salem, Roanoke, Va.; W. Robertson, Charlotts- 
ville, Va.; J. T. Anderson, Lexington, Va.; W. H. Terrill, Bath Court House, 

Va.; Moses Walton, ; J. L. Maiye, Fredericksburg, Va.; W. Lamt, 

Jr., Marshall Parks, Col. Walter H. Taylor, Norfolk, Va.; Alex. J. Marshall, 
Warrenton, Va. Delegates appointed by the State. 

L. E. Hame, lya, Va.; Jas. C. Southall, Charlottsville, Va.; P. G. Ruf- 
fcn, Manchester, Va.; H. E. Peyton, Waterford, Loudon Co., Va.; John D. 
Imboden, Richmond, Va.; Wm. P. Burwell, Richmond, Va. ; Joseph R. An- 
derson, Richmond, Va. State Agricultural Society. 

L. E. Hame, E. W. Hubbard, Buckingham C. H., Va.; Wm. Mahone, 
Petersburg, Va.; R. S. Ragland, Boston, Halifax Co., Va. ; John Dodson, Din- 
widdle C. H., Va. ; J. B. Zollicoffer, North Carolina, Wm. P. Burwell. By the 
Farmers' Council of Virginia. 

By dumber ^f Comm&rce of Bkhmand^ Va, : C. S. Carrington, James A. 

SeddOn, H. C* Caball, Isaac Davenport, J. L. Bacon, R. L. Maury, Robt. Ould. 
Corn Skchange, Richmond: Wm. H. Palmer, Walter K. Martin, P. C. 

Warwick, Philip Haxall, W. C. Seddon. 

, Thbaceo Trade Aisodation : E. D. Christian, J. T. Hutchinson, E. O. Nol- 
ting, J. H. Martin, Peyton Wise. 

Chamber of Comfnerce, LyruMwrg, Va. : K. Otey, R. H. T. Adams, Jas. 
T. Williams, all of Lynchburg, Va. 

By The State Orange of Virginia : Richmond — Robert Leckey, Garland 
Hanes, Franklin Stearps, George W. Carter, Oscar G. Cosby, Dr. J. B. Mc- 
Carthy. Petersburg— B. J. Rogers, W. B. Westbrook, R. O'C. Ljmch. Nor- 
folk— -Wm. Lamb, John T. Griffin, S. B. Carney. Lynchburgw-J. C. Feather- 
ston. Alexandria — A. J. Wedderburn. Fredericksburg — Robt.' A. Gray. 
Staunton — W. H. H. Lynn. Danville — Ch. J. Kingsley. Bristol — J. B. 
Dunn. Henrico— A. G. Hudgins. Hanover — Wm. Gaines. Louisa — M. M. 
Ambler. Augusta — G. W. Koiner, J. M. McCue. Caroline — J. F. Pierson. 
Spotsylvania — B. T. Nelson. King George — Addison Borst. Westmoreland 
— F. W. Cox. New Kent— Gen. W. F. I. Lee. Lancaster— John C. Ewell. 
Dinwiddle — William F. Thompson. Nottoway— Colonel W. H. Caruthers. 
Prince Edward— T. T. Tredway. Appomattox— General W. M, Elliott. 
Campbell — Thomas C. Moorman. Bedford — F. H. Harris. Roanoke — S. G. 
Farley. Chesterfield— Alexander Sims. Charlotte — W. R. Gaines. Halifax 
— R. L. Ragland. Pittsylvania^W. T. Sutherlin. Henry— Colonel P. 
Hairston. Franklin — W. C. Bennett. Brunswick — Dr. G. M. Raney. Meck- 
lenberg — Colonel E. B. Goode. Greensville — B. R. Wilson. Clarke — Mar- 
shall. McCormack. Frederick — A. M. Moore. Page — E. G. Chapman. 
Rockingham — John S. Craun. Loudon — E. G. Caufman. Culpepper — Isaac 
Winston. Rockbridge — J. H. Paxton. Goochland — R. S. Allen. Bucking- 
ham — L. T. Jones. Fluvanna — G. W. Pellett. Albemarle — Wm. H. Libscomb. 
Amherst — ^M. H. Garland. Botetourt — Lewis Leukenhaker. Elizabeth City 
—Richard M.Booker. Nansemond — C. H. Riddick. Cumberland — Randolph 
Harrison. 

M. F. Maury, Charleston, West Va., ^Delegate from State at Large. 

Hon. Wm. P. Price, Dahlonega, Ga, 
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E. M. Rucker, Ruckersville, 6a. 

Col. B. W. Frobel, Capt. J. M. Elliott, Hon. Nelson Tift, Hon. D. M. Bu 
Bose, Gen. Ghas. Field, Col. Kobt. Baugh, all of Georgia. 

Hon. John Hancock, W. P. McLean, A. H. Willis, R. Q. Mills, W. 8. 
Henderson, D. C. Giddings, W. L. Moody, John T. Flint, Wm. W. Lang and 
W. J. Hutch ins, all appointed by the Governor of Texas, Austin, Texas. 

Col. Wm. Johnson, Charlotte, N. C, State Grange of Nortli Carolina ; 
also, Azariah Graves, same place. 

D. Wyatt, Aiken, S. C. ; Geo. D. Hmckley, N. Y., Master State Grange; 

C. Mills, Master State Grange, North Carolina; W. H. Chambers, Alabama 
State Grange; S. H. Ellis, Master. Ohio State .Grange, Springboro, O. : all 
representing the National Grange Patrons of Husbandry. 

Cyrus Clark, W. H. Abell, C. G. March, J. D. Sawyer, N. C. Simmons, 

D. P. Dobbins, Buffalo Board of Trad6, Buffalo, N. Y. 

The Committee on Credentials, finding that some sections are fully 
represented while others have but a small number of delegates, would there- 
fore recommenrl that, as is customary under such circumstances, on all 
important questions votes be taken by States; each State represented to have 
as many votes as she has Representatives in the House of Representatives. 

All of which, is respectfully submitted by your Comniittee. 

John F. Henby, N. Y. , Chairman. Wm. Maxwell, Tenn. 
C. S. Cabrington, Va. R. M. Littleb, Iowa. 

E. M. RucKBB, Ga, J. M. Pbabson, 111. 

Mr. J. F. Hbnby — Mr. President, in accordance with the recommendation 
of the Committee on Credentials, I move that, when called for, votes taken 
in this' Convention shall be by States. 

Adopted. 

The Pbesidbnt said that for the first business after the report of the 
Committee on Credentials, the Executive Committee had recommended the 
consideration of the Report of the Standing Committee on Railroad Trans- 
portation. 

Mr. F. B. Thubbeb, of New York, then read the Report, stating that it 
was the result of examination of the subject since January last by members 
of the Committee. 

REPORT. 

To Hon. Jobi^h Quincy, President of the American Cheap Transportation. 
Association: 

The Committee on Railway Transportation beg leave to submit the fol- 
lowing report : 

We would begin by stating that we do not expect, in the limited space of 
a report like this, to do more than touch upon the salient points of the subject 
in question ; for in this age of steam and electricity time is precious, and, 
unless documents are brief and arguments clear, they are seldom appreciated 
or understood. 

For the sake of convenience we have divided the subject into sections, as 
follows : 
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let A brief history of our railroad system. 

2d. Its relations to the public. 

3d. Its defects. 

4th. Remedies. 

First in order, therefore, will be y 

A SKETCH OP THE PBOGRESS OP BAILBOADS IN THE UNITED STATES. 

In this country, as in England, tramroads preceded the railway. The 
first work of the kind constructed in the United States was that from the 
granite quarries in Quincy, Mass., to the Neponset River, opened in 1826, 
The second was the Mauch Chunk Road in Pennsylvania, constructed in 1827, 
for the transportation of coal. The former was worked by horse-power ; ^e 
latter was what is 4iermed a gravity road, the trains ^eing drawn up inclined 
planes by stationary engines,'and moving down inclines by their own weight. 
In 1827, the Carbondale and Honesdale, extending from the Delaware and 
Hudson Canal to the coal mines of that company, was opened. In 1828, the 
first important line undertaken in this country, the Baltimore and Ohio, was 
commenced, and fourteen miles of it were opened in 1830. In 1831, it was 
* extended to Frederick, sixty-one miles ; and in 1832, to the Point of Rocks, 
sixty-seven miles. Up to 1831 the road was operated by horse-power. In that 
year a locomotive of American manufacture was placed upon it. The work 
opened next in order of time was the Mohawk and Hudson, in the State of 
New York, which was commenced in August, 1830, and opened in September 
in the year follciy^ing. The first locomotive engine used upon this road was of 
English manufacture, and weighed six tons. It was found to be too heavy 
for the superstructure, and had to be replaced by another of American manu- 
facture weighing three tons. Tlie Saratoga Railroad was commenced in Sep- 
tember, 1831, and opened in July, 1832. The South Carolina Railroad was 
commenced in 1830, and sixty-two miles of it opened in 1832. In 1833 it was 
completed to Hamburgh, one hundred and thirty-six miles. . At the time of 
its completion it w^ the longest railroad in the world. It was the first upon 
which a locomotive engine of American manufacture was used. This engine 
was made at the West Point Works, in the State of New York, and weighed 
four and a half tons. It was placed' on this road in December, 1830. The 
South Carolina was the first railroad upon which the mails were transported. 
The New York and Harlem Railroad was commenced in 1831, and a small 
portion of it within the City of New York opened that year. In New Jersey, 
the, Camden and Amboy Railroad was commenced in 1831, and fourteen miles 
of it, extending from Bordentown to Hightstown, completed in 1832. It was 
completed from Camden to South Amboy in 1834. The New Jeraey Railroad 
was commenced in 1832, .and completed to New Brunswick in 1834. The 
Philadelphia and Trenton Railroad was completed in 1833. It was not, how- 
ever, till 1839 that the construction of the line from Trenton to New Bruns- 
wick formed a continuous line of railroad from the Hudson, opposite New 
York City, to Philadelphia. 

In the State of Massachusetts three lines were commenced nearly simul- 
taneously — the Boston and LoweU, the Boston and Providence, and the Boston 
and Worcester. The construction of the first named was commenced in 1831, 
and finished in 1835. The two latter were commenced in 1832, and opened in 
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1835: The Newcastle an^ Frenchtown, connecting the Chesapeake and 
Delaware Bays, was commenced in 1831, and completed in 1832. Such is a 
brief sketch of the earlier attempts at railroad construction in the United 
States. The works first built were cheap and rude structures, adapted 
neither to high speeds nor heavy trains, and formed a most striking contrast 
to the perfect works of the present day. The estimated cost of many of 
the most important lines in the country did not equal one-half their annual 
receipts at the present day. That of the Erie Railroad was f6,000,000. 
A revised estimate made as late as 1841, after considerable progress had been 
made with the work, put the cost of the road at only $9,000,000. The inade- 
quate estimates made in almost every case was a fruitful source of future em- 
bar^ssment, while the imperfect structure of most of the roads not only 
greatly .restricted their trMc but involved heavy losses from the reconstruc- 
tion which was in almost every case rendered necessary. The early progress 
of the railroads of the United States was contemporaneous with, and perhaps 
helped* to give an impulse to, that great speculative movement which swept 
like a whirlwind over the country, and culminated in the financial catastrophe 
of 1837. The earlier roads, instead of possessing, as they now do, an annual 
traffic exceeding in value many fold their cost, were a heavy burden upon the 
capital and industry of the country. In many of the States, particularly in the 
Western and Southern, large sums were expended upon lines which were 
wholly abandoned. Still larger sums were wasted in attempts to construct 
canals, and in extensive systems of banking which were set on foot in nearly 
all the States. The railroads constructed were mostly short passenger lines, 
and contributed little toward the development of the material interests of the 
country. So excessive were the losses, and so complete had been the disor- 
ganization of the industries of the country in the great revulsion that followed, 
that years were required to restore the waste and exhaustion that had been 
suffered. It was not till the discovery of the immense deposits of gold in Cal- 
ifornia that any disposition was manifested to enter again, on a grand scale, 
upon the construction of public works. In fact, the development of the ma- 
terial interests of the country, now so extensive and wonderful, may be said 
to date from that great event. 

From the opening of the first railroaii in 1830, to 1848, inclusive, a period 
of 19 years, 5,996 miles of line had been completed, being an average of 310 
miles annually. From 1848 to the breaking out of the great civil war, a period 
of 12 years, 24,637 miles of railroad were opened, being at the rate of 2,053 
miles annually. During the war the mileage constructed fell off largely. No 
lines of any importance were opened in the South. 

Since 1867, however, the activity and enterprise so strikingly displayed 
from 1848 to 1860 has again taken possession of our people, and vrithin the 
last six years over 30,000 miles of railway have been constructed. 

The following will show the number of miles of railroad in operation in 
llie United States at different periods since 1830. In 1830, 23; 1831, 96; 1832, 
229; 1833, 380; 1834, 633; 1835, 1,098; 1836, 1,273; 1837, 1,497; 1838, l,9'i3; 
1839,2,302; 1840,2,818; 1850, 9,021; 1860, 30,635; 1870, 52,898; 1871, 60,677; 
1872, 67,104; and at this time it is estimated that over 70,000 miles of road are 
in operation. 

This brings us to the end of the first division of our subject, and to the 
beginning of the next, which treats of our railway system in its 
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RELATIONS TO THE PUBLIC. 

• • • 

Railways are improved highways — nothing more, nothing less. Instead 
of the old town and county roads, owned and kept in order by the public, 
steam has been applied to the purposes of transportation, and the people have 
delegated their powers and duties, in this respect, to associations of individ- 
uals ; but, overjoyed at the coming of the great benefactor, they neglected 
to shut the door against attendant evils; but with little cbnsideration, 
they granted concessions, without proper restrictions and safeguards; these 
concessions which were reaUy exdimve privileges to use the pouter of 
steam in doing the people's worky soon made their possessors very powerful, and, 

• 

by combination and consolidation, they became, in many cases, monopolies, 
with power sufficient to prevent or crush competition^ and have been used to 
unduly tax and oppress the people who created them. Let us examine this 
power ! The latest statistics show that we have, in the United States, about 
seventy thousand miles of railway, with a nominal capital of about three 
thousand two hundred millions of dollars ; their gross receipts iiggregate 
nearly five hundred millions, sums greatly in excess of the Government debt 
and revenue ; all this sum is capable of being controlled and directed by a 
very few men ; on all questions where railroad interests conflict with the in- 
terests of the public, the influence of this wealth is a unit against the people. 
It employs great armies of men in operating the various lines of road ; it is 
the best customer of the press ; it controls the telegraph lines, has the readiest 
access to the public eai:, and is the all-powerful abettor or terrible foe to polit- 
ical aspirations. Many of our laws are made in its interest, and along every 
line of railway it keeps in its employ the best legal talent ; these men become 
our judges, and, having been educated to view laws relating to railway matters 
from a railway standpoint, naturally interpret difficult points in its favor. 
Members of the legal prof essian are often in the lobby, to serve this interest, 
and instances are not wanting where representatives of the people, while 
holding official positions, accept retainers to advocate claims adverse to the 
interest of the people. A railroad corporation is soulless, and yet ini- 
mortal ; wiser than .philosophy, it has found in a perpetual charter the 
elixir of life. When our lathers abolished the law of primogeniture, they sup- 
posed the country was secured against the evils of vast individual wealth ac- 
cumulating from generation to generation, because the certainty of death would 
bring certainty of destruction; but a perpetual charter, granted without con- 
sideration, has become a spindle to twist the gossamer thread across the chasm 
of death. All this vast and constantly increasing health is under irresponsible 
control. A corporation can neither be hung nor sent to the penitentiary; that 
is to say, there is an entire absence of indimdual responsibility. Vigorous, 
alert, sJl-powerful and perpetual, it only needs unscrupulous managers to be- 
come a worse tyrant than Nero — a more dangerous master than Robespierre. 
On page 158 of the Report of the U. S. Senate Committee on Transportation 
Routes we find the following : 

" In the matter of taxation, there are to-day four men, representing the 
four great trunk lines between Chicago and New York, who possess, and who 
not unfrequently exencise, powers which the Congress of the United States 
would not venture to exert. They may at any time, and for any reason satis- 
factory to themselves, by a single stroke of the pen, reduce the value of prop- 
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en^ in this country by hundreds of millions of dollars. An additional charge 
of fire cents per bushel on the transportation of cereals would have been 
equivalent to a tax of forty-five millions of dollars on the crop of 1873. No 
Congress would dare to exercise so vast a power, except upon a necessity of the 
most imperative nature; and yet these gentlemen exercise it whenever it suits 
their supreme will and pleasure, without explanation or apology. With the 
rapid and inevitable progress of combination and consolidation, those colossal 
organizations are daily becoming stronger and more imperious. The day is 
not distant, if it has not already arrived, when it will be the duty of the 'states- 
man to inquire whether there is less danger in leaving the property and indus- 
trial interests of the people thus wholly at the mercy of a few^men, who rec- 
ognize no responsibility but to their stockholders, and no principle of action 
but personal and corporate aggrandizement, than in adding somewhat to the 
power and patronage of a government directly responsible to the people, and 
entirely under their control." , 

The preface to " The American Railway Manual of the United States," 
for 1873, in speaking of the railway interest, somewhat ominously alludes to 
it as *' what is destined to be the dominant interest of the United State 8,^^ 

Your Committee do not wish to convey the idea that the managers of 
railways are any more ambitious or imscrupulous, any i^orse or any better, 
tlian the rest of mankind, but we wish to direct attention to tke fact that these 
vast aggregations of capital illustrate the evils which our Others aimed to avoid 
when, as before stated, they abolished the law of primogeniture. 

The discovery and application of steam to the manifold purposes of civil- 
ized life has revolutionized commerce and quadrupled the producing capacity 
of all civilized nations. The development of this country has been little short 
of marvelous, and but few persons appreciate how all the circumstances of 
our life have changed. An illustration of this progress may be seen in the 
State of Minnesota, wiiich, but thirteen years ago, imported her breadstufOs, 
while to-day, with but five per cent, of her arable land under cultivation, she, 
with the single exception of California, exports more wheat than any State in 
the Union. In the opinion of your Committee this tremendous development 
has made a readjustment of our transportation system, in its relations to the 
public, necessary ; and the time has now arrived when our entire producing, 
commercial and real estate interests should cease to be taxed to perpetuate the 
defects and abuses of the present system. In following out the plan laid down 
for this report, and to properly understand the subject, it now becomes neces- 
sary to inqure toTiat are 

THB DSPBGTS OF THB PBBSBNT 8TSTBM. 

It is not an easy task to give a comprehensive answer to this question, for 
the entire system is honeycombed with abuses from beginning to end. They 
are present from the very inception of most railroad enterprises, and accom- 
pany them through every stage of construction and operation. The abuses in 
the construction of railroads have been forcibly illustrated by a recent writer, 
who says : 

" The reckless and unprincipled manner in which some railroads are built 
would astonish many persons, and we give the following as a sample : A char- 
ter Lb obtained and a few men get together without a dollar in ready money, 
form a company, issue construction bonds " secured f>y mortgage upon the 
road," and a Committee of Directors is sent to New York to "place'* the 
bonds. The Committee enter into negotiations with some prominent banker 
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to undertake the placing of the bond, she to get what he can for them and. allow 
the road saj 70 cents on the dollar, the road to pay the advertising bills. 
If the Committee are honW the road ultimately gets 70 cents less Uie adyer- « 
Using bills, but many committees are not honest, and as soon as they have 
found a banker to undertake the job at 70 they communicate with the Board of 
Directors at home, stating that the best they can do is 60, and ask for authority 
to place the bonds at that figure. Having their confederates at hokne in this 
inside ring, the authority is easily obtained, and by arrangement with the banker 
he settles with the road at 60, and pays 10 per cent, over to this syndicate for 
their personal use and benefit. If there is a happy combination of circum- 
stances, such as absence of financial disturbances, suspension of the banker, 
etc., and if they get aU the counties, cities and towns along their route to issue 
bonds liberally, the roads may be finally buUt and furnishixi with rolling sto(Jc; 
then our worthy friends of the board oi management divide the stock between 
themselves without equivalent, fix the rates for freight and passengers hish 
enough to pay interest on the face value of the bonds and par value of the stock, 
and men, after voting themselves tkt salaries, proceed to foist the stock off 
upon an unsuspecting public. As soon as the members of the ring manage to 
sell most of their stock they go to work and organize a ** Fast Freight Lme," 
or other Credit Mobilier institution, to which they give a contract which soon 
impoverishes the road and enriches them, so that when the road passes into 
bankruptcy they are enabled to buy it in, issue new stock, and repeat their 
little financial arrangement over again. In sketching the com^etion of this 
road, we forgot to say that there was a *' construction" ring. This ring had 
their slice from every contract made, and not a mile was graded or tie laid, 
not a rail or engine or car purchased, not a depot erected or nail driven, but a 
percentage went into the poclfet of the ring. 

** As for the banker, by a free use of the press (who lend the weight of edi- 
torial columns to the project), he succeeds in " placing " the bonds at 90 and 95 
among the widows, orphans and other unsophisticated persons of small means 
• who have confidence in the banker and editor that recommend the conversion 
of Gk)vemment bonds into the " equally reliable and better paying railroad 
securities. " Everything goes smoothly until some morning the milroad stops 
paying interest upon its bonds, passes into bankruptcy, sells for little or noth- 
mg, and that is the end of it so far as the banker, the editor, and the persons 
of small means are concerned. In the meantime, the managers of the road 
. find it necessary to buy the usual number of legislators, and retain all the best 
legal talent along the line of the road, in order '' to protect their rights from 
the encroachments of the people," who have languished under extortionate 
freight charges, and who have been groping blindly about to find a way to 
remedy the evils which, notwithstanding that they labor early and late, and 
raise crop& which are the admiration of the world — are making them poorer 
each year. Now, while we are far from desiring an indiscriminate war upon 
railways, we claim that public opinion must be awakened to these abuses, and 
that they must be eliminated from our present railway system. The people 
of this country are beginning to find that these defects in our transportation 
system are the ^^ Old Man of the Sea " upon the shoulders of the commerce of 
the country, and when they realize that the watered stocks and other swindles 
in this line are a greater burden than our entire national debt, we may be sure 
that Uiey will work out a remedy, even if it bankrupts evejy stockjobber and 
railway banker in Wall street." 

The foregoing relates principally to the defects in the manner of construc- 
tion, but they are none the less prominent in the operation and management 
of railways. Probably the greatest abuse in the present system of railway 
management is the practice eommonly known as " stock watering," or the 
capitalization of surplus earnings, the most usual form of which is accom- 
plished by charging high rates of freight and accumulating a large surplus 
fund, putting it into improvements, and then issuing stock to represent the 
value of these improvements, or, in other words, exacting money from the 
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public, and then forever making the public pay interest on the money so ex- 
acted. It is argued by the apologists for these practices that It is current 
among manufacturing and other corporations, but they ignore these essential 
points: that a railroad is endowed with the right of eminent domain — tl;e right 
to take private property becatise it is for pubUc t«6— and railroads therefore owe 
some duties to the public which manufacturing companies do not. Again, 
manufacturing corporations are not, like railroads, natural monopolies -by the 
very nature of their construction, and no one is obliged to patronize them, as 
is the case with the railroads. We cannot better illustrate the practical opera- 
tion of this abuse than by comparing the management of the ** Baltimore and 
Ohio " and the " New York Central and Hudson River " railroads. Both of 
these are trunk lines, connecting the interior with the seaboard, and operating 
nearly the same extent of road. The policy of the former company has been 
to invest its surplus earnings in the improvement of its road and carrying for- 
ward their cost upon their books as a surplus, while that of the latter company 
has been to make the same investment of earnings, but to issue stock repre- 
senting the same. 

This plan appears to have been initiated with the formation of the New 
York Central Railroad, in 185B, by the consolidation of the ten separate corpo- 
rations owning the route between the Hudson River and the Lakes. The com- 
bined amount of share capital and convertible bonds of these separate organi- 
zations was then $23,235,000, but a considerable portion of the share capital 
had not been paid in. The equalizing process of the consolidation was that 
the Schenectady and Troy Company — ^that being the least productive of all — 
should come in at par, while the holders of stock or convertible bonds of thQ 
other roads received a premium in consolidated six per cent, debt certificates 
ranging from 17 to 55 i)er cent, making an issue of these certificates amount- 
ing to 18,894,500, or over 30 per cent, on the true share capital of the Com- 
pany. From this time down to 1867, there had been no material change in 
the total of stock and debt of the New York Central Company other than what » 
could be near|y accounted for by actual value received, and its capital account 
wafi then represented by |28,537,060 of stock and |12,069,820 of bonds, a total 
(including the "water" of 1853) of |40,606,B20. The Hudson* River Railroad 
Company, at the same time, had a share capital of |7,000,000 and a bonded 
debt of 17,227,000; total, $14,227,000, making these two companies, which, in 
1860, were consolidated, stand, in 1867, as follows: Stock, $35,537,000, and 
bonds, $19,296,820, or a total capital account of $54,833,820. 

During 1867, the Hudson River Company presented its stockholders with 
$3,500,000 stock, or a dividend of 50 per cent. ; and again, at the time of consoli- 
dation,Janother one of 85 per cent, on the then outstandLug stock of $16,000,000, 
making an issue of^l3,625,000. The New York Central Company had, in 1868, 
presented its stockholders with the small crumb of $23,036,000, or 80 per cent., 
followed by one of 27 per cent. ,$ 7,775,000, at the time of consolidation. Thus in 
the space of two years the now New York Central and Hudson River Railroad 
Company added to its capital the small sum of $47,936,000, created out of 
nothing but the will of its Directors and the mixture of paper and printer^s 
ink. From 1870 to 1872 the bonded (Jebt was increased each year by from 
one to two millions of dollars, since which it has been increased some 
$20,000,000 for purposes of construction. Who shaU say if any or how niuch of 
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this has been additional ** water '' to make up the necessary amount of $7,d00,- 
000 for annual dividends ? It .will be seen by the foregoing that the known 
fictitious capital of this company, including the issue ,of 1853, is some 
$10,000,000 greater than the real capital which had been invested down to 1869. 

In the one case the liabilities represent about $40,000 per mile of road, 
and in the other about $180,000. Both pay about the same dividends, and it 
certainly requires no mathematical ability to comprehend the fact that, in or- 
der to do this, the latter road must charge the public a much higher rate for 
transportation. The roads mentioned have been selected only because they are 
conspicuous examples, and, to our shame be it said, that aside from the Balti- 
more and Ohio there is not another trunk line of railroad in the. United States' 
to hold up as an example of honest railroad management. The entire railroad 
system of the United States Is tainted with the same practice, and it is esti- 
mated that about one-third of the stock of the entire body of railroads in this 
country has been thus manufactured. There are other abuses connected with 
the management of railroads, such as fast freight lines run by outside com^ 
panies, the stock of which pays from 25 to 50 per cent, per annum, and is 
owned by their directors, superintendents, and other employees, f These fast 
freight lines now do much of the business of the country, and although 
within the past few years many of them have, in deference to public opinion, 
been changed from the non-co-operative to the co-operative system, yet those 
of the old style which remain are gradually sapping the life of many railroads. 
They should be driven out in every case, and their business should be done 
exclusively by the railroads themselves. The palace and sleeping-car and ex- 
press companies are another excrescence upon the railroad system of the 
country ; and, from the fact that they n©w own from ten to twenty million 
dollars' worth of cars, bought mostly from profits, they should be bought out 
by the railroad companies, so that the profits would go to swell their revenues. 
Many railroad managers, superintendents, and other officers, are interested in 
coal mines, saw mills, farms, and manufacturing establishments, and give 
themselves lower rates when other people are ptiying higher rates for the same 
accommodation. These gentlemen and the master mechanics are frequently 
interested in patent boxes, patent lubricators^ patent ventilators, patent brakes, 
and patent fastenings, and are thereby induced to use their own when they 
could get cheaper and better ones with advantage to the roads and their stock- 
holders. Their road masters are interested in patent frogs and crossings, 
patent joints, and patent track tools. General freight agents are interested in 
equipment companies and fast freight lines, and make money by giving re- 
bates, drawbacks, and special rates, or by furnishing cars to shippers who. will 
pay a bonus and denying them to such who will not, or do not, know the 
ropes. Passenger agents share the spoils of the "scalpers." Purchasing 
agents exact and pocket commissions ranging from 5 to 50 per cent, on all the 
supplies and materials purchased and used in the various departments. Pay- 
masters have been known to levy a tax upon all orders accepted and paid by 
them. 

And, in addition to all this, lavish and extravagant expenditure by the 
managers has been the rule rather than the exception. The money paid by 
the public for transportation, instead of being carefully husbanded and ap- 
plied to the payment of the proper dividends to stockholders, has been used 
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.0 influence legislation, and much of the corruption among men in public life 
nay be traced directly to this source. The history of the Credit Mobflier is 
ret fresh in our minds, and in the repoirt of a committee appointed by the 
[jegislature of the Btate of New York, in 1872, to investigate the affairs of the 
Erie Railroad, we find the following : 

" It is forther in evidence that it has been the custom of the managers of 
Jie Erie Railway, from year to year in the past, to spend large sums to control 
elections and to influence legislation. In the year 1868 more than (1,000,000 
^as disbursed from the treasurer for ' extra and legsX services/ For interest- 
ng items "See Mr. Watson's testimony, pages 336 and 337. 

'* Mr. Gould, when last on the stand and examined in relation to various 
vouchers shown him, admitted the payment, during the three years prior to 
L873, of large sums to Barber, Tweed and others, and to influence legislation 
>r elections ; these amounts were charged in the * india-rubber account* The 
nemoiv of this wiUiess was very defective as to details, and he could only 
-emember large transactions ; but could distinctly recall that he had been in 
he habit of sending money into the numerous districts all over the State, 
dther to control nominations or elections for Senators and members of As- 
lembly. Considered that, as a rule, such investments paid better than to wait 
ill the men got to Albany, and added the sfgnificant remark when asked a 
luestion, that it would be as impossible to specify the numerous instances, as 
t would to recall to mind the numerous freight cars sent over the Erie Road 
ipom day to day." (See testimony, p. 656.) 

** It is not reasonable to suppose that the Erie Railway has been alone in 
he corrupt use of money for the purposes named ; but the sudden revolution 
n the direction of this company has laid bare a chapter in the secret history 
)f railroad management such as has not been permitted before. It exposes 
:he reckless and prodigal use of money, wrung from the people to purchase 
he election of the people's representatives, and to bribe them when in office, 
iccordinff to Mr. Qould, his operations extended into four different States. 
[t was his custom to contribute money to influence both nominations and 
elections." 

The foregoing will serve to indicate the defects and abuses of our present 
ystem of railway management, although those we have enumerated are by ho 
neans all of them. We may now, however, property proceed to consider 
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This opens up a wide range of discussion, but we propose to confine our- 
Blves to those remedies which experience has demonstrated to be' practicable, 
itate regulation of railways by making laws in detail, stating what they shall 
nd what they shall not do, is, as a whole, impracticable ; the raoi|ient you 
ttempt to regulate the details of railway management by specific enactments, 
btft moment you fill the statute books with a mass of laws which benefit only 
he members of the legal profession, and you largely increase the amount of 
fflcial corruption ; for it depends upon the idea that one man is to supervise 
nd regulate another, and it is not consistent with common sense to suppose 
hat the man who owns will not do his best to control the man who regulates. 

There are, however, certain general laws which work well in practice, and 
7hich every State should enact for the regulation of railroads which are exclu- 
ively within its borders. 

Under this head we may enumerate the following : 

1. A law providing a Board of Railway Commissioners, with powers 
imilar to those possessed by the Railway Commissioners of Massachusetts. 
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2. A law to prevent stock inflations similar to the one now in operation in 
Massachusetts. * 

8. A law providing for the publication at every point of shipment of rates^ 
and fares, embracing all particulars regarding distance, classifications, rates, 
special tariff, drawbacks, etc., and prohibiting the increase of such rates 
above the limit named in the publication without giving the public at least 
thirty days* notice. 

4. A law prohibiting officers or directors of railways f roia either directly 
or indirectly owning or becoming interested in any non-co-operative fast 
freight line or car company, or from being interested in any manner in the 
furnishing of supplies to any company with which they may have official 
connection. 

5. A law prohibiting railway companies from acquiring or holding more 
real estate than is necessary for the operation of their roads, and prohibiting 
railway companies, or officers of companies, from engaging in mining or any 
business other than that of transportation. 

6: A law making it a penal ofiense for any public official to accept or use 
the free pass of any railway company, and prohibiting railway companies from 
granting such passes to any but regular employes of si|€h railways. 

7. A law providing that all common carriers shidl receipt for qutmtUy, 
whether it be of grain or other conunodities, and to deliver the same at its 
destination. 

8. A law prohibiting the representatives of the people who belong to the 
legal profession from being retained on either side in cases where the public 
interest is involved* 

Of these^l but the first should also be national laws, and in addition 
Congress should also provide a Department cr BwreoM, of ChfMMree^ for the 
purpose of obtaining and preserving statistics relating to our internal com- 
merce, to the end that intelligent conclusions may be arrived at in matters per- 
taining to this great interest There is no one thing strikes the student of the 
transportation problem so forcibly as the amazing carelessness and neglect that ' 
has left a commerce so great without the ordinary facilities for obtaining even 
a correct ^dea of its extent. The t«tal of the exports and imports constitutiog 
the foreign commerce of the United States for the year 1878 were under five 
hundred millions of dollars, while it is estimated that the value of products 
transported on all the railways of the United States for the same period was 
upward of ten thousand millions. The commerce of the Ohio River was esti- 
mated at sixteen hundred millions ten years ago, and at this rate the entire 
domestic commerce of the country would at this time be probably not less than 
fifteen thousand millions of dollars. ' 

The above-named laws, in the opinion of your Committee, are the most 
practical of all those which now cumber the statute \)ook8 of the various 
States, or which have been proposed to remedy the evils under which we are 
now ^ufifering ; but the only really effective and permanent relief which can be 
obtained must come from 

COHPBTmOK. 

It is universally .admitted that this is the only efficient, reliable and 
permanent remedy ; but upon the point of how competition may best 
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be obtained opinions differ, many persons believing that it can be 
obtained only through the agency of water l&ies, while others claim 
. that the water lines have had their day and must soon become obsolete. In 
the opinion of yur committee, neither of these views is wholly correct, and 
that a paper system must include botii methods. It is evident that canals can- 
not be built through every part of the country that requires improved facilities 
for transportation, and that vast sections cannot be reached by this mode of 
intercommunication, and fui'ther that natural water-courses pursue a general 
course, running from north to south,/ and that the commerce of the country, 
in obedience to the laws of its creation and existence, insists on flowing in an 
easterly and westerly direction . The water-courses, in obedience to another law, 
will persist in freezing at certain times and places, while commerce insists upon 
moving all the time with but slight regard to the changes of temperature. 
One ounce of pure fact concerning the laws of trade and commerce is worth 
an unlimited amount of theory as where trade and commerce should flow ; 
one party will put his flnger down on the palm of his hand and demonstrate, 
to his own satisfaction, that the surplus breadstufls of the West can be carried 
cheaper through the Mississippi and its tributaries, by New Orleans, and to 
New York and Liverpool, than by any other route or means; but the ounce 
of fact is that the commerce of the American Continent runs across these na- 
tional highways, and seeks natural or artiflcial ones running from the east to 
the west. 

Most of the advocates of cheap transportation have examined the subject 
merely with a view to the transportation of cereal products ; they have evi- 
dently not taken into consideration the live stock of aU klhds, the beef and tal- 
low, Uie pork and bacon, and lard, and butter, and cheese, and iron, beside the 
vast multitude of other articles that enter into the consumption of a civilized 
nation, and which, from their nature, must be carried by rail. 

In the State of New York the question of water versus railway transpor- 
tation has been fairly tried. It may not be generally known that the State of New 
York possesses ten canals of an aggregate length greater than that of the Erie 
Canal. These are known as the lateral canals, and were built to develop the 
various parts of the State before railways came generally into use ; but with 
the improvAients in the construction and operation of railroads the canals 
have become useless, and having cost over fifty milUons of dollars more than 
the revenue^ derived from them, the Constitulion of that State has just been 
amended in order to rid the public of the burden of maintaining them. 

In Connecticut and Massachusetts the Farmington and Hampshire and 
Hampden Canals, extending from New Haven to Farmington, a distance of 
about ninety miles, were commenced in 1822 and finally completed in 1838, 
but they did not jMtjr, and were 'finally sold. They were purchased by a new 
company and operated for about ten years at heavy loss, when they obtained 
a charter for a railway and actually built a railroad for a great part of the 
way in the former bed of the canal, and the railroad has been a paying in- 
vestment The canals of Pennsylvania, between Philadelphia and Pittsburg, 
were once the principal method of communication between those cities; but 
now they are but little used except tbr coal, and more of that staple is now 
transported by rail than by water. 

With the great Erie Canal — an artificial water-way which has the great ad- 
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vantage of connecting large bodies of water possessing an enormous commerce — 
the railroads have maintained a competition which has absorbed all but the 
heaviest and bulkiest classes of freight, and in 1873 the rail^ads carried of 
these 41.8 per cent. Taking the entire amount of grain shipped east in 1872, 
including the amount distributed at points short of the seaboard, and we find 
the railroads carried 109,000,000 of bushels against 53,000,000 carried by canal. 
These figures are taken from the report of the United States Senate Commit- 
tee on Transportation Routes (page 33), and there we also find the remark that 
" It is evident therefore that railroads do a very large business in the way of 
internal distribution which cannot be done by canals, and in which the com- 
petition of canal transport is not much felt. In this interior distribution the 
railroads possess decided advantages over the water line, both in regard to 
distance and. in the saving of expenses incident to trans-shipment. 

In stating this we do not wish to disparage or under-rate the inestimable 
benefits conferred upon the whole country by the Erie Canal, but it must be 
remembered that they are largely negative advantages — advantages of devel- 
opment, competition, etc., which wpuld have accrued to any improved mode 
of communication owned by the people (an ownership which is a necessity if 
we want a true competition). Who shall say that the benefits would have been 
less if a railroad had been constructed instead of a canal ? 

It must also be remembered that the Erie Canal had the advantage of pri- 
ority in date, and that the current of commerce was already flowing in that 
channel when railways were invented. 

In regard to transportation on rivers, we believe that, with plenty of water, 
steamboats can carry the coarser articles of commerce cheaper than railroads; 
but, taking Western steamboat commerce as a whole, it has 'declined greatly, 
not more than half the tonnage now being.employedthat there was twenty years 
ago, while during that period over fifty thousand miles of railway have been 
constructed, in many cases directly parallel and competing with natural water- 
courseS. George H. Morgan, Esq., Secretary of the St. Louis Merchants' Ex- 
change, in a letter bearing date October 27, 1874, says: 

** It is true that the Missouri River trade has dwindled down to insignificant 
proportions. Tlie reason of the decline in this trade may be briefiy stated as fol 
lows: In 1859 and for some years after there were no railroads running through 
North and Southwest Missouri, and all the freight that came out of the Mis- 
souri River Valley was, of course, transported by steamboats. Now we have 
the Missouri Pacific Railroad on the south side, and the North Missouri, or, as 
it is now called, the St. Louis, Kansas City and Northern Railroad, on the 
north side, running to Kansas City, and touching all the principal points on 
the river; while we of St. Louis hold that water transportation is the cheapest 
mode of moving freight, it is a fact beyond controversy that, wherever a rail- 
road competes with a steamboat, the railroad will monopolize the freight, for 
the reason that the railroad will take the freight at* an actual loss from certain 
stations, expecting to make up the deficiency from other points, while the 
steamboat cannot carry the freight at a loss without carrying the owner into 
bankruptcy. So the railroad takes the freight, and the steamboat is driven out 
of the trade. Another reason for the decline in this trade is the wretched 
condition of the Missouri River; taking the two causes mentioned together, the 
river trade of this great |tributary (over three thousand miles in length) ia 
effectually * played out.' " 
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The elements of speed and certainty enter so largely into the calculations of 
modern commerce that the ounce of fact is that railroads have become the 
favorite means ^f transport, and that, as in the case of the post-office and the 
telegraph, the public will often pay a higher price for the quicker transit. This 
element of tim^ has a greater bearing upon the subject of transportation than 
is generally understood; it is not alone the interest on capital saved trade, com- 
binations are made, and plans are consummated which would not otherwise 
be practicable. Capital can sometimes be turned often at close margins with 
greater profit to the owner than on a less number of transactions with larger 
margins, yet we find men — earnest, able, enlightened men— totally ignoring the 
logic of accomplished facts, and still clinging to theories which are ten years 
behind the age. To some ten years may seem an insignificant time, but ten 
years ago California scarcely produced enough wheat for home consumption, 
and now she produces more wheat for export than any other State. As stated 
elsewhere, thirteen years since Minnesota imported her breadstuffs, while to-day 
she stands next to California in the quantity of wheat raised for export. Ten 
years ago the railway mileage of this country was 33,000 miles, to-day it is over 
70,000, and within ten years, notwithstanding the ravages of a civil war, we 
have added more than seven millions of souls to our population and have be- 
come a great manufacturing nation. The state^sman of to-day must be no 
laggard if he keeps step to the music of the times. 

In enumerating the defects of the present system, your Committee omitted 
to mention what is probably one of the greatest defects on our trunk lines of 
railroad, viz. : the operation of freight and passenger traffic over the same line 
of road in which passenger traffic necessarily has the' right of way, and freight 
trains have to lay up much of the time when they should be rolling on to their 
destination. To briefly illustrate this, we may mention that the average time 
of freight trains between the Mississippi. River and New York is from eight to 
ten days, or at the rate of about one hundred miles in twenty-four hours, 
while on a road devoted exclusively to freight, and operated at the rate of ten 
miles per hour, this time could be shortened one-half, and the capacity of the 
road so largely increased that the cost could be reduced at least fifty per cent. In 
this connection your Committee desire to call attention to the fact that all the 
statistics of rail transportation show that, as the business increases, the pro- 
portionate cost of transport is very largely reduced, and also that a reduction 
in the rates charged always produces a large increase of business. This is 
strikingly illustrated in the experience of the Belgian railways, an account of 
which may be found on page 152 of Senate Committee^s Report. 

THE COST OF RAIL 'TRANSPORTATION. 

Your Committee have not entered into a discussion of the cost of rail 
transportation, preferring to call attention to accomplished facts rather than 
to go into details of figures which are based upon our corrupt system of rail- 
road management; but we will here state that great. progress has been made in 
the transportation of freight by rail during the past few years, and eminent 
engineers now estimate that exclusive freight railways can under ordinary cir- 
cumstances carry freight at five to six mills per ton per mile, and make a 
fair profit on capital actually invested. Col. Albert Fink, Vice-President of 
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the Louisville, Kashville and Great Southern Railroad, and one of the most 
eminent efigineera in this country, under date of !Nov. 11, 1874, thus places 
himself on record: ** I estimate that the cost of transporting one ton per mile 
on a double tr&ck freight railway could be reduced to i% cents, and 
1^% cents additional for interest on the investment, or ^ cents total cost. 
This, I think, is the miniilHuu cost to which railway transportation could 
possibly be reduced, but in order to obtain this result there must be a constant 
flow of business over a road amounting to at least eighteen millions of tons in 
one direction, and one-fourth of that amount in the other. *^ The average rate 
paid by the public to the trunk lines for long hauls during the year 1878 was 
|§^ cents per ton per mUe, or more than four'times the above estimate, and if 
the facts we have given teach anything they teach that exclusive freight rail- 
roads, built for cash and free from the principal abuses we have enumerated, 
can carry freight at half the cost and double the speed, of the present trunk lines. 

Mr. McHbnry, who is one of the most experienced railway men living, 
has recently advocated the reduction of rates on the Erie Railroad and its con- 
nections, for both passenger and freights, between New York and Chicago, to 
one-half existing rates, stating it to be his belief that, even with all the defects 
and drawbacks with which that road is now burdened, it would pat to inaugu- 
rate such a policy. 

To sum up the question as to the relative merit of water or rail linea as a 
medium to furnish an effective competition, your Committee desire to state 
that, while they entertain great respect for the opinions of the many able advo- 
cates of water lines, they are constrained to think that, while large bodies of 
water like our inland lakes and the more navigable of our rivers will always 
continue to be important portions of our transportation system, yet for the 
reasons heretofore stated, the day of the supremacy of through lines of canal 
has passed; short lines, as connecting links between great water-courses or 
large bodies of water, are always desirable, but long stretches of canal are 
likely to prove costly investments, and a/re not (tmong thenecesstties of the times. 
In the opinion of your Committee many persons are led to favor canals, 
because they fear that there is no other way to obtain effective competition 
with our existing system of railways; and it is true that, so far as our experi- 
ence has gone, in building additional lines pf railway to secure competition it 
has been a failure; as fast as they were built they combined or were, bought up 
by existing monopolies, and that ended the competition. But let us see if this 
very result was not because in one case the people owned the water highways, 
while in the other they were owned by individuals and subject to the aphorism 
of shrewd George Stephenson: *' Where combination is possible competition is 
impossible. " Let uS examine the systems pursued by other countries and profit 
by their experience. 

In France there is no competition, the entire railway system being on a 
partnership basis between the Government and the Companies— the Govern- 
ment gaaranteeing 4i^ per cent, dividends, and fourth-class rates average 1.74 
per ton per mile. ^ 

In Prussia the Government formerly discouraged competition, but inally 
was compelled to change its policy, and now owns and operates about half the 
entire mileage of the Empire.* Rates are not materially different from thos^ 
cuirent in France. 
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In England it has been left entirely to priTate enterprise, and it has been a 

constant struggle between Parliament and the railroads for forty years; the'one 

endeavoring to frame laws which would protect the Interest of the people and 

the others attempting to do as they pleased ; and at last, in despair at ever being 

able to accomplish anything, the question is being seriously agitated for the 

Government to take the entire system of railways at an appraised valuation, 

and operate them in the interest of the people. Here rates vary from 1.98 to 
4.05 per ton per mile. 

The railway policy of Belgium differs in several important particulars from 
that of any other country, and, as we shall hereafter see, its results in affording 
cheap transportation are, exceptionally satisfactory. Railway development 
began in 1833, shortly after the Belgian revolution, when, on account of the 
general financial prostration, private enterprise was unable to undertake railway 
construction, and hence the Government assimied the task. Having occupied 
the most important and remunerative lines through the central portions of the 
country, the State suspended for a time the active work of construction, and 
permitted private companies to continue it by building branch lines and exten- 
sions. The success of railway enterprises in England and elsewhere stimulated 
the independent companies, and in 1860 about three hundred and forty miles 
were owned and operated by the State, and one hundred and ninety miles 
by the companies. During the succeeding ten years the mileage owned by pri- 
vate corporations gained rapidly on the State lines, so that in 1860 there were 
of the former seven hundred and twenty -six miles, and of the latter tliree hun- 
dred and forty-five miles. In granting these concessions the State pursued the 
opposite policy from that wliich always prevailed in Franc<\ and which 
obtained at the commencenient of the system in Prussia. " Railways s*eem to 
have been regarded from' the first as the servants of the public, and the princi- 
ple of competition was expressly recognized and rigidly enforced through the 
practical working of the State lines by the Government. 

** The plan of districting was never adopted The right of the Government 
to construct branch lines connecting with those of the companies, and to 
authorize the construction of competing lines, was expressly reserved in the 
concessions. This reserved right was freely exercised by the Government, and 
competing lines were liberally wanted. With one exception the concessions 
were for short and separate roads. In 1860 the average length of lines, worked 
by twenty-one companies, was only about forty-three miles each. About that 
time the results of these numerous concessions became apparent. The small 
and detached companies consolidated their strength, formed through trunk lines, 
and having thus formed powerful associations, boldly challenged competition 
with the Government itself. For ^ time the State, backed by the public treas- 
ury, worked its roads at a heavy loss. The money with which the State roads 
were built was borrowed^ under an arrangement for its grat ual redemption by 
periodical payments from their net revenue, and until they became profitable 
the funds necessary for the redemption of the debt were advanced by the 
treasury. And for the years in which the expenditures exceeded the receipts, 
the amount was added to the losses, and carried forward as a charge against 
the railways. 

** It will be seen that in Belgium, as elsewhere, the increase of private lines, 
which for the time stimulated competition, in the end led to combination among 
themselves for self-protection. The subsequent history of railways in that 
country furnishes a most remarkable illustration of the fact that competition 
between railways ends in combination. After the consolidation of the small 
companies, competition between themselves and the Government became very 
sharp. The state acted as the richest and most powerful company against pri- 
vate Qompanies who were not much its inferiors in power, and who were deal- 
ing on equal terms with it ;" and here rates on fourth- class freighths per ton 
per mile, including terminal charges, average on much shorter distances but 
.74 cents. (See Senate Committee Report, p. If!.) 

To dtill further emphasize what we believe to be the correct principle for 
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the regulation of our transportation system, we quote from a speech of Charles 
Francis Adams, Jr., made before the Joint Railway Committees of the Massa- 
chusetts Jjegislature : 

"But if the regulation of railways, which all agree to be necessary, cannot 
be accomplished by legislation, how can it be accomplished ? How has i|; been 
accomplished elsewhere ? It has been accomplished by what is known as the 
State ownership of railways. But what is this State ownership of railways? 
The general Idea, and I think it is the idea which pervades the minds of gen- 
tlemen who come up here day after day, is that the Government is to own rail- 
roads, and to run them as it does the postal system ; that it is to assume every 
railroad in the country, large or small ; that, in a word, it is to go into the rail- 
road business full tilt In other words, the subject of State ownership of rail- 
roads is not at all understood. People talk very learnedly about it, without 
any knowledge of it. . 

** So far as I know, no government ever has, and I venture the opinion that 
no gpvemment ever wiU, own all the railroads subject to its jurisdiction. In 
the fi][st place it is impracticable ; in the second place it is both unnecessary 
and inadvisable. Let me refer to the Belgian system, which is the one most 
commonly discussed. The essence of the Belgian system is found, not in an 
exclusive State ownership, but in competition arising from a mixed ownership, 
part public aud part private. The Belgian system, therefore, goes back to first 
principles ; competition plays a far more important part in that system than in 
our own. The State railroads and the private railroads work incessantly side 
by side.* The result is, that the one keeps the other pure, and up or down to 
the mark, just as vou choose to put it. Iliey are now discussing in Belgium 
the expediency of the State assuming all the railroads. I venture the opinion 
that if this is done, they will find that they have destroyed that to which hith- 
erto they have owed their success. They will have eliminated that element of 
competition which it should be their great aim jealously to preserve. For the 
wry essence of the system of State maThogement lies not in the ownership of all the 
ra^oads^ hg the Oof)er7imenty but in the goktkol and reoulatpn of the 

WHOIiE, THROUOH THE OWNERSHIP AND MANAGEMENT OF A PART. Upon thiS 

fundamental principle I feel that I cannot place too strong an emphasis. In 
these few words are included the whole theory of State ownership, which I am 
instructed to urge upon you. And with this statement I come back to my 
original proposition, and we can now formulate a rule. The admitted general 
principle is^ that the Government should have no CQnnection with industrial 
undertakings. If I have established an exception to that rule, as regards some 
degree of supervision and regulation to be exercised in the case of railroads, 
then, the exception being conceded, we must sdso add that in this case the least 
de^e of interference slmll be exercised which shall be sufficient to secure the 
desired result. To this part of the. discussion I shall hereafter recur. 



«**The ezperienoe obtained in Belgiom of the working by the State of at least a portion of 
the railways existing in that coantry is entirely in favor of that system. Tlie lines worked by 
the State have been the most saccessfal financially, and are also those kept in the be»t order 
and tiie workhigof which gives the greatest satisfaction to the commercial world and the public 
in general, as regards regularity of conveyance, cheapness of transit, and the comf ort'of travelers. 

" The State not being solely guided by the prospect of financial gain, but have constantly in 
view the interest of the public which it represents, is in abetter position than private companies- 
to introduce all deflirable improvements, not only as regards the efficient performance of the 
service, but also as respects the cost of conveyance, without, however, altogether disregarding 
the increase of revenue which its operations may bring into the public treasury. 

" The State railways thus find themselves placed in constant comparison with the railjvayB 
worked by private companies, on the one hand stimulating them to gene|;al improvements, and 
on the other acting as a sort of check against any attempt to realize extravagant -profits at the 
cost of the public.'*— Jf^morafuja qf C. Jt. Fataaiux, Director Generalqf Belgian Posts^ RcMwayt 
and Tdtgraphs, Royal CommHteion on Bailwayt{ld&S)y Appendix If. See alto JSfvideneey <^ue9* 
tkms 90iM181, 
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^' But the moment it is proposed that the Government shall own and ope- 
rate, through its trustees, any part of the railroad system, we are met at the 
thereshold with the cry of corruption. Our opponents sajr : " See what our 
government bureaus are! You will introduce into our politics a larger element 
of spoils than we even now have. The State Government, instead of owning 
the railroad, will be but the stepping-stone to the possession of the road.** I 
do not wish to depreciate this danger. The " spoils" system, as it now exists 
in our politics, is degrading and pernicious enough, and I should be loth to do 
anything calculated to increase it. But would this measure increase it? Let 
us see. 

" I do not hesitate to maintain, that, of all the devices for introducing 
comiption into politics and the government which could emanate from the 
unconscious ingenuity of the most stupid legislator, not one could be found 
equal to the existing system of railroad supervision and regulation — the sys* 
tem so dear to the opponents of State ownership. Upon what does that sys- 
tem depend ? It depends upon thi^, that one min is to cegulate and supervise 
the affairs and property of another. Is it consistent with ideas of compoion 
sense, is it within the bounds of reason, to suppose that the man who owns 
will not do his best to control the man who -regulates ? We know perfectly 
well how rapidly the movement in this direction is now going on. The sway 
of the railroad- man and- the lobbyist is notorious in half the Legislatures of the 
country. And why are they there? They are there because your false system 
of legislation has effected a separation between the ownership of a thing and 
its regulation, and he who owns the thing knoWs he must also own the Legis- 
lature which regulates the thing. And just so long as you pursue this false 
systemunder correct principles; just so long as you deceive yourselves with 
the idea that you are not meddling, all the time that you are doing your best to 
reduce meddling to a system; just so long as you make one man own a thing, 
and empower another to regulate the value out of it— just so long legislative 
venality and political corruption will increase. And yet the tendency to ag- 
gravatiB this artificially created conflict of interest — the disposition to make 
inevitable this marriage of individual greed with legislative venality, is not less 
apparent than it is alarming. All over the country^ more elsewhere than in 
Massachusetts, we see legislators year by }rear, insensibly and as a matter of 
course, assuming the functions of irresponsible boards of general railroad di- 
rectors. And by the term irresponsible, I mean not amendable to that cau- 
tion which is inseparable from ownership. In the State of Illinois this posi- 
tion is avowedly assumed., We believe that it must result, that it gannot but 
result, in grave public and private disaster; that it will result in abuses and 
scandals and corruptions, in comparison with which those which have hitherto 
Btartled and shocked us will be but as the dust in the balance. 

** But it would be a mere waste of time to cite examples of what I have 
been asserting from the recent history of State legislation. They are only too 
notorious — not, perhaps, in Massachusetts, but not far from her borders. Let 
us go at once to high places; let us glance at that national scandal and disgrace 
which is now uppermost in our minds. Let us see what the principle of super- 
vision and regulation, unaccompanied by ownership, leads to at Washington. 
Who owns the Pacific Railroad? It was not built by West Point engineers; 
it was indeed paid for out of the national treasury, but not directly; it is not 
owned by the United States. No! If it was, the road would have been built 
much better, and for half its cost. As the country has good cause to know, 
it was built by an institution known [as the Credit Mobiler. The Credit Mo- 
biler owned the property, but Congress reserved a power to supervise and reg- 
ulate it. What was the result? Bills were introduced into Congress to regu- 
late the rates of transportation over 4he line, and to these those who owned 
it were naturally opposed. What did they do about it? They did not bribe, 
oh, no! — but they proceeded to '* place the stock where it would do most good," 
for they " wanted more friends in Congress.*' The record shows whether or 
no they got them. Those who had proposed <to regulate charges over the Pa- 
cific road did not prosper thereafter in public life. And all this resulted be- 
cause the Government would not own and would meddle. They would bring 
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two ^reat principles into conflict — the principle of ownereWp in one man, with 
the duty of control in another; and as it was in this case, so in the long ran 
will it be in all others, time without end. The man who owns will possess 
himself of the man who regulates. 

**But let us take a few analogous cases — cases in which the Government 
owns, and cases in which it supervises. From them let us see where corrup- 
tion comes in. The subject is rich in analogies; let us take a few of those 
which most readily suggest themselves. At Washington there is the whole 
postal system on the one side, and the Union Pacific Railway on the other. I will 
not waste time by more than suggesting the comparison. The Government 
owned and managed the one, and did not own but supervised the other. Which 
has been the prolific source of corruption? But let us come nearer home. Not 
a year passes here in Massachusetts that the Legislature does not authorize some 
city or town to supply itself with water. Why should our municipali- 
ties go into the water business any more than into the bread business? 
Cannot aqueduct companies be organize J as readily as gas companies ? There 
Is your analogy ; now work out the retult. Our communities supply them- 
selves with water; private companies supply them with eas. The one is 
owned by the public, the others are supervised by the Legislature. Are your 
AVater Boards always in the lobby ? Are thfy represented in the halls of Leg- 
islature ? I have never known the time wljen they were, and I have never 
known the time when the gas companies were not. Let us take another case. 
Here is our educational systenl. Why should the Government enter into the 
school business ? Is it not to many a profession and a source of profit ? Why 
not leave it to competition and the law of ^upply and demand ? Has this vio- 
lation of our fundamental principle as to governmental interference with 
business undertakings proved a fruitful source of political corruption ? I am 
not aware that either your committee-rooms or the lobby is thronged by your 
soliool teachers or their attorneys. Why are they not here ? It is simply be- 
cause vou have not sought to divide the ownership of the system from the con- 
trol of the system. Suppose you treated your schools as you treat your rail- 
roads. Suppose that you went out of the school business yourselves, and pro- 
ceeded to peddle out charters to others, who went into the business to make 
money. Then suppose you went to work to supervise and to regulate — pro- 
viding that everyone should be educated, and that working men's children 
should be educated at less than cost ; that such and such things should be 
taught, and that so much should be charged for tuition, and so on through all 
your precedents of railroad legislation. How long would it be before your 
school teachers would have a lobby up here which would give the Committee 
on Education as much to do as the Railroad Committee has now? Foi*tu- 
nately, the State has long since entered into certain of the few exceptional 
lines of business which are practical monopolies ; and the harmless, innocent, 
guileless system of supervision and regulation has been chiefly confined to 
railroads and gas companies." 

Mr. Adams is a man of high character and great ability, and has probably 
given more attention to the study of the transportation problem, in its rela- 
tions to the public, than any other man in the United States, and his opinion, 
so emphatically expressed in favor of absolute ownership by the State of part 
of bur system of improved highways, should carry great weight. In the 
opinion of your Committee a very small portion of the entire system would 
suffice. The moral effect of 

ONB EXCLUSITE FRBIOHT HOAD FROM THE ORAIN-GROWIN6 SECTIONS OF THE 

WEST TO THE SEABOARD 

would be very great ; it would demonstrate how cheaply freight can be carried 
by rail, and as soon as this is' ascertained public opinion will soon compel ex- 
isting roads to make short work of the abuses which are absorbing the reve- 
jiwes of the prepent system. 
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THB OBJECTIONS WHICH ARB URGED 

against the building of such a highway by the Government are that in bnild- 
ing it would be mismanaged and cost double the amount it should cost; that 
after it was finished the management would proVe defective; that the main- 
tenance of the road-bed would make it necessary to employ a large number of 
men, which would be another powerful .political machine, and that such cen- 
tralization of power in the hands (ft the National Government would bo dan- 
gerous, and that it would be a fruitful source of corruption for all time to 
come; that such a road could never be located, for every city at the West and 
every city at the East would want it at their own doors; and lastly, that it 
would never pay if it were built. 

All of these objections were urged when De Witt Clinton advocated the 
constructioi| of the Erie Canal, a public highway which has been the only 
competition which the people have been able to use in protecting themselves 
against soulless corporations, because it has been "the only method of transpor- 
tation which has been owned hy the people^ and which private monopolies could 
not force into combination. Without this competition, defective and spas- 
modic as it has been, the City and State of New Ybrk could not have obtained the 
commercial pre-eminence they now enjoy, and the development of the West 
would have been grej^tly retarded. This competition is effective as long as it 
lasts and so far as it goes, but railways have, for carrying many kinds of goods, 
practically superseded canals and revolutionized the commerce of the country. 
Besides, canals are not available at all seasons ; therefore, to obtain relief from 
the ills under which we suffer we iiiust have an Iron Highway. In regard to 
the first objection, above noted, we will estimate the cost : A majority of the 
present W'estem roads originally cost to build and equip less than twenty-five 
thousand dollars per mile, although in these days of ** construction companies" 
and other modem improvements, it is estimated that a double track road 
through an average section of country would cost about fifty thousand dollars 
per mile. If this is thought insufficient, however, double it, and say it will 
cost one hundred thousand dollars per mile — ^f rom New York to the heart of 
the continent is about twelve hundred miles, aiid, therefore, an approximate 
cost of about $120,000,000. 

But it is probable that such a road could be built in sections by contract, 
under rigid specifications, at a much less price than this. Under West Point 
engineers and Government contracts, we would have no " Credit Mobilers," 
and it is not improbable that there would be a laudable rivalry to construct 
such a great public highway honestly and creditably. The interest on this 
8um at seven per cent, is $8,400,000. The- State of New York alone, in 1872, 
paid ihe railroad companies within its borders $93,000,000, and there are not 
merchants but will admit that with proper competition this sum might have 
been reduced more than $8,400,000. In regard to the second objection, that 
the Government management would prove defective, we ask, has the manage- 
ment of the E^e Canal been worse than that of the Erie Railway, or of the 
average of railway management ? In regard to its beihg made a political 
machine, to a certain extent the post-office system is a political machine, yet it 
works tolerably well, and we would not willingly give it up because of that 
objection. 

As to its centralization of power, it is somewhat of an anomaly to raise this 
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ejection when the very object of this project is to obtain relirffrom a centrcUieatian 
ofpoioer — a centralizcUion not in the^hands of the government^ which in this coun- 
try is the people — biU in the hamds of corporatumsj which by combination have be- 
eomCf for the tims being y more powerful than the people. 

In regard to its being a source of corruption, in the opinion of tiiis com- 
mittee it could not, under any circumstances, be productive of as much corrup- 
tion as now prevails under our present railway system.' 

It is notorious that nine-tenths of the money corruptly spent to influence 
legislation comes from railways, in their efforts to obtain legislation antagpn- 
istic to the interests of the people, and instead of such a highway being pro-' 
ductive of more corruption of this chai'acter, it is the opinion of this Committee, 
based upon careful investigation, that it would be a potent agent in reducing 
the amount of money so expended, for, as stated, it would inaugurate an era 
of retrenchment and economy in railway management, instead of the reckless 
and lavish expenditure that now prevails; And here this committee desire to 
mention that the adoption of a Civil Service System, in which no employee is 
liable to discharge on account of political opinion, and preferment is to he ob- 
tained only by efficiency and honesty, will do much to remedy both the ineffi- 
ciency and corruption the fear of which constitutes the last two objections. 

In regard to the difficulty of locating such a road thei>e can be no serious 
trouble ; in the opinion of this Committee such a road should be a great central 
artery, communicating by branches with the great. distributing points of the 
West and the pnncipal cities of the seaboard. 

The success of this project means cheap food for hand-workers and head- 
workers at the East, and to the producers of the West it means cheap comforts 
of life ; boih are too dear and too few to have them needlessly curtailed by a 
defective system of transportation. '. 

In regard to the last objection, that it will not pay. In the opinion of this 
Committee, such a work would pay a liberal interest on the investment ; ic is 
not a wild scheme for constructing a road like the Northern Pacific, two thousand 
miles through a new country with only prospective profit in land speculation, 
but it would pass through the garden ot the West, with an immense traffic as- 
sured from the start, and all the probabilities are in favor of the opinion that 
aa an investment it would pay. But suppose it did not pay one penny of in- 
terest, that it sunk all of its earnings, and ten millions of dollars per year in 
addition, it would be the best irvoestment that the people of the United States eotUd 
make J for it would save them ten millions of dollars for every million laid out ; 
save it to producers and consumers, both at the East and jthe West, in the in- 
terchange of corn and wheat, cattle and coal, for the thousand and one articles 
we manufacture, import and deal in, and save it t^ times over to the whole 
country in t?ie effect that it wouM haw upon the management of our present rail- 
way sysUmiy and in the enhancement in value of landed property. That the 
Government has the constitutional right to construct such a work there can 
be no doubt, for the Constitution expressly confers the right ** to regulate 
conmierce between the States ;" it is also admitted that it^ has the right to 
construct highways, and indeed the country has become so extended that high- 
ways of this kind are absolutely necessary " to bind the country together in 
bonds of common interest. 

The Report of the United States Senate Committee on Transportation 
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KouteB takes broad ground in this respect, and concurs in this view of the sub 
ject The text of their report is as follows : 

First. That the powers of Congress, whatever they may be, are derived 
directly from the people of ihe several States, and not from the States them- 
selves. 

JSeotmd. That every important word in the clauses which confer the 
" power to regulate commerce among the several States," and to **make all 
laws which shall be necessary for carrying it into execution," has received 
legislative, executive and judidal construction, and under such constraction 
the power of Congress to regulate inter-State transportation by railroads, and 
to aid and facilitate commerce, is clearly established. * 

Third. That in the exercise of this power. Congress is authorized, under 
the grant of auxiliary power, to employ such means as are appropriate and 
plainly adapted to their execution. ' 

J^mnrth. — That in the selection of means by Which inter-State commerce 
shall be regulated Congress may — 

1. Prescribe the rules by which the instruments, vehicles and agents, 
engaged in transporting commodities from one State into or through another, 
shall be governed, whether such ti*ansportation is by land or water. 

2. That it may appropriate money for the construction of railways or 
canals, when the same shall be necessary for the regulation of commerce. 

3. That it may incorporate a company with authority to construct them. 

4. That it may exercise the right of eminent domain within a State in 
order to prbvide fbr the construction of such railways and canals, or, 

6. It may, in the exercise of the right of eminent domain, take for the pub- 
lic use, paying just compensation therefor, any existing railway or canal owned 
by private persons or corporations. 

No doubt there will be found many who dissent from these propositions, for 
all who are interested in perpetuating the defects and abuses of the present 
system will bitterly oppose any reform, and these men are to be found in every 
walk of life, from the merchant' capitalist down to the railroad employee ; 
from Senators and Repreeentatives in Congress down to the harpies of the 
lobby, each and every one will faithfully act their part in trying to defeat the 
reform. But. ** truth is mighty and will prevail," and we have no fear for the 
ultimate result. The welfare of the nation is involved in this question, and 
while the people move slowly yet the movement is sure and irresistible. 

In conclusion, your Committee summarize their recommendations as 
follows : That the most effective and permanent remedy for the evils of onr 
transportation system is competition; that the most efTective competition will 
be found in railroads, provided they are owned by the people ; that improve- 
ment of our principal water-courses, together with the construction of short 
lines of canal to connect large bodies of water, is also necessary, and that 
certain laws of a general character will also be found useful as auxiliaries pend- 
ing the construction oif tke above-mentioned works. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

F. B. THURBER, of N. Y. 
A. B. 8MEDLEY, of Iowa. 
S. R. MOORE, of 111. 
O. M. DORMAN, of Va. 
ALEX, WHITE, of Ala. 

Co'fm/tittee. 
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Mr. Wise moved.that the report be referred to a Committee of One from eacti 
Delegation present, to report respecting the same to the Convention, to be 
selected by the Delegation. 

Col. Cakrington suggested it would not be fair to some States, as there 
were other States having here several delegations from different bodies. 

Gkn. RossEB moved a committee on reports be appointed, to be composed 
of one delegate from each State and Territory, selected by the. delegates from 
these States and Territories. 

Qpl. Peyton favored one from each State as fair. He would scorn 
to have the matter decided by mere numbers. [Cheers.] We stand here 
to-day on fraternal ground to accept whatever the North-West may fairly offer. 
And we expect to be put on the same ground as they, or those of New York. 

Mr. Wise withdrew his motion. 

Mr. Thuhber moved that there be a similar Committee appointed by the 
Chair upon Business and Resolutions. Adopted. 

On motion, adjourned until 8 o*clock this evening. 



EVENING SESSION. 

Tuesday, Dec. 1, 1874. 
The President, Jobiah Quikcy in the Chair. 

Committees on Resolutions and Business, and Committee on Reports, 
were nominated by delegates from the several States: 

COHMITTBES. 

On Seaohitiont. States. On Reports, 

Ohas,E: Hill -..'... ^. New York P. B. Thurber. 

N. D. IngersoL- Colorado _ N. D. Ingersol. 

Gen. T. L. Rosser Minnesota Gen. Rosser. 

F. D. Davidson Missouri F. G. Conant. 

Gen. A. S. Piatt Ohio a.. S. H. Ellis. 

Chas. S. Carrington Virginia R. M. T. Hunter. 

M. F. Maury West Virginia Col. W. Procter Smith. 

Col.B. W. Frobel Georgia E. M. Rucker. 

Col. Wm. Johnson North Carolina A. Graves. ' 

Wm; L. Moody Texas Jffm. L. Moody. 

Lyman Bridges _ Illinois ._. _ Jas. L. Allen. 

Col. D. Wyatt Aiken ^ South Carolina . D. W. Aiken. 

Col. R. M. Littler Iowa _ Waldo M. Potter 

Wm. Maxwell Tennessee... _ Wm. Maxwell. 

Wm. Keyser _ Maryland Odin Bowie. 

Geo. Deering _._ Kentucky M. S. Belknap. 

R. H. Febguson, Secretary, then p^esented his Annual Report as follows : 
GENTLteMEN OP THE CONVENTION : We are conveucd here to-day -from almost 
every State of our great Republic. The South and the North, the East and the 
West, have met here to take counsel for the relief of the people in their respec- 
tive localities. From almost every part of our land can be heard the low mur- 
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taluringd of the people. With commendahle forbeanmce, they are waiting 
patiently for legislative and judicial acts to give them relief. They have 
seen a power created i^by themselves, or permitted by their acquiesence, to 
grow up in their midst, until it threatens to make their laws, to dictate to them 
what they must pay for their food, ftiel and clothing, and even names the price 
of the commodities they have to sell. 

We have this humiliating condition to contemplate, that, widely separated 
as are the different sections of our nation, every iron highway that leads ftom 
one city to another, from one State to another, and over which, owin^ to the 
great distances which separate the one section from the other, all our com- 
merce and people must travel. Yet, strange as it must appear to the thinking 
minds, nearly every one of those iron highways of transit are owned by a cor- 
poration, by a few men who levy and collect tribute from the whole nation. 

Our iron, highways should be as free as our turnpikes. They should be 
controlled by the i)<Bople and never lef ( for corporations of private individuals to 
manage. These corporations have abused the privileges the people permitted 
them to enjoy ; and it is to take counsel as to the best mode of correcting these 
abuses and affording the people relief, in a. peaceful and jiut manner, that we 
have assembled here to day. True, we have no legislative power, but in the 
language of the illustrious John Adams (who in reply to a question asked him 
by our woithy President, said): " We are but the glittering edge of the battle 
axe — the power and momentum is in the people that are behind us." These 
people are now, as in the. early days of our revolution, seeking a peaceful and 
honorable means of relief. But if all our efforts are rendered useless through 
technical flaws and subterfuges, who can tell what may follow ? 

If I may be permitted the liberty of making a few suggestions on this 
occasion, I should say that I believe all of us are prompted by a mutual 
desire to aid each section. I trust there will be no selfishness manifested. 
The securing of the best and cheapest modes of transit for the different localities 
is our ^im. Do not pennit private or personal projects to interfere wiHi a 
candid and careful examination of the different modes and routes of transpor- 
tation. Let us have a fair and able criticism of all that is presented. By this 
means only can we make our deliberations of value. 

I will now in a brief manner review some of the means that have been 
used the past year toward securing cheaper and better facilities for transpor- 
tation. 

In the State of New York the Legislature made an appropriation for a 
survey of the Hudsoa River and Champlain'Ship Canal route. This survey is 
now nearly completed. Mr. Alex. G. Johnson, editor of the Troy DaUy Whig^ 
was permitted to see somie of the figures, and in an editorial article in that 
paper of October 26, 1874, says : 

The survey for the ship canal from Troy to Lake Champlain is so nearly 
completed that certain data may be taken as settled. . Slack-water navigation 
may be obtained for vessels drawing eleven feet of water (giving twelve feet of 
water on the mitre sills of the locks), by raising the crest of the State dam at 
Troy about two feet, building eleven new dams between the State dam and Fort 
Edward, and using the new State dam at Fort Miller. The cost of this slack- 
water navigation will be about $8,000,000. A canal can be built from the Hud- 
son River at Fort Edward to Whitehall, making one lock at Fort Edward of 
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twelve feet lift, running this level through to near Whitehall, and locking down 
into Lake Champlain by three locks of twelve feet lift each, making the total 
number of locks in the canal Fouii. This line runs through the low ground to 
the east of the present canal and the railroad, thereby reducing the number of 
locks (eight now in use) to four. The new line crosses the Rensselaer and 
Saratoga railroad but once, and that only the Castleton branch at Whitehall. 
The canal following this line will be a thorough cut all the way, thereby obvi- 
ating the possibility of a break. A thorough cut means a trench without any 
embankment. It is intended by damming Wood Creek at Whitehall to use a 
I portion of it for navigation, reducing the length of canal required to twenty- 
. five miles. It follows that the whole length of artificial water-way between 
Troy and Chicago and Duluth will be eighty-two miles, being one hundred and 
twelve miles less than by the shortest of all other routes. It is proper to add 
that the eighty-two miles is the canals used on the trips from the lakes down 
to the ocean. For the up trips the St. Lawrepce canals must be added, or 
twenty-seven miles more. The number of feet of lockage in rising from 
tide-water to Lake Erie would be, by this route from Troy to Whitehall, one 
hundred and fifty feet; from Lake Champlain to the St. Lawrence, twenty-five 
feet ; on the St. Lawrence canals, one hundred and sixty-two feet, and on the 
Welland Canal, three hundred and thirty; in the aggregate, six hundred and six- 
ty-seven feet. The lockage will be less than on any other route. The eleva- 
tion to be overcome is also less. It is true that the level of the upper lakes must 
be reached by both routes, but by the Erie Canal we must ascend five hundred 
and sixty-five feet to Lockport ; and by the Oswego route we must ascend four 
hundred and twenty-seven feet to Rome, and descend one hundred and eighty- 
four feet to Lake Ontario. By the Champlain route we ascend one hundred 
and forty-three feet to Port Edward, and descend forty-eight feet to Whitehall, 
and another twenty-five feet to the St. Lawfence from Lake Champlain. We 
then ascend the St. Lawrence to Lake Ontario, a rise of about one hundred and 
seventy-two feet. The ascent and descent by the Lake Champlain route will 
be three hundred, and eighty-five feet, and by the 'Oswego route six hundred 
and eleven feet. By the Erie Canal, the ascent will be from Troy to Rome 
four hundred and twenty -seven feet ; descent to Montezuma thirty-six feet ; 
ascent to Lockport one hundred and seventy-four feet ; in all six hundred and 
thirty-seven feet. It will thus be seen that the lift up and down on the Cham- 
plain route is two hundred and fifty-two feet less than on the Erie route, and 
two hundred and twenty- six feet less than on the Oswego route. 

" On the question of water supply it is admitted that a ship canal of the 
requisite dimensions cannot be supplied beyond Rome on the Erie Canal. But 
it cannot be questioned that by properly storing the flood water in Spring and 
Pall in the natural lake reservoirs of the Adirondack region, a more than suffi- 
cient supply can be obtained for the Champlain Canal. 

" The number of bridges and other structures on the Champlain route will 
be less in proportion as the length of the canal is less. The numbelr on the 
present Erie Canal is more than 500 ; on the Champlain Canal 140; and on the 
Oswego Canal only 23. Other expensive structures would be proportionately 
less. The lift locks on the Erie Canal are 76. On the proposed route as far as 
the St. Lawrence the number will be only 19. Mr. McAlpine estimated the 
total cost of ship canal route from Troy to Caughnawaga at $15,000,000. If the 
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ward to Whitehall can be built for that sum. The canal and slack-water navi- 
gation from Troy to Whitehall will cost $11,000,000. A ship canal from Troy 
to Osw^e would cost not less than $30,000,000, and one from Troy to Buffalo 
not less than $100,000,000." 

The immense value to New York State and City, and the Eastern States, 
that would accrue by completing this route is scarcely to be computed. The 
vast pineries of Canada would furnish cheap lumber for the wants of millions, 
furnishing the means to the poor people in New York and the New England 
States to secure cheap houses. But if the City of New York expects to in-i 
crease their export of grain by the completion of this route, they will probably 
be mistaken, for the reason that the Caughnawaga Canal (the conecting link 
between Lake Champlain and the St. Lawrence River) commences on the St. 
Lawrence River opposite and near the port of Montreal^ and it is hardly reason- 
able to think that the Canadians, after having coaxed the grain to their own 
port, will permit it to slip through their hands and goto New York for export. 

The New York Central Railroad has nearly completed four tracks, two 
for freight and two for passenger traffic. This will increase the carrying 
capacity of that road immensely, at the same time enable them to carry 
freight at a very low rate, but not as low as they coiild do if they had not 
sixty millions of dollars of watered stock to pay dividends upon. 

The Hoosac Tunnel was opened in July, and as soon as tracks are laid 
and connected with roads on both sides of the mountain, this will tiien be one 
of the most important links between Massachusetts and the West. The man- 
agement of that tunnel is a subject of almost national importance. It is of 
vital moment to the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, and of great interest to 
the States west of it. If the State retain possession of the tunnel, allowing 
all roads (that please to connect with it) to pass through by paying a reason- 
able toll, without any discrimination, then it will be a great benefit. But if it 
be leased to any corporation or railroad line, the parties so leasing it at once 
become a monopoly. Having an advantage over all other routes, it can easily 
make combinations that no power short of revolution could destroy. So long 
as the Commonwealth of Massachusetts holds possession, they have a power 
over all railroad corporations who wish to pass through the tunnel. If the 
roads /u'e exorbitant in their rates of transportation, the State can refuse 
Uiem the privilege of passing through the tunnel until the rates are reduced to 
what is considered fairly remunerative. I have faith, however,' that the 
eminent statesmen of that Commonwealth will guard the interests of her 
people in this matter with a watchful eye. 

The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad has completed its line to Chicago. 
Thus this well managed corporation has afiorded the farmers of Illinois and 
the North- West another outlet for their productions, and at the same time 
afforded the merchants of Baltimore the finest terminal facilities for exporting, 
receiving, shipping and handling grain and merchandise, of any city in the 
country. In this connection I may add that too much praise cannot be 
given to this corporation, and also the Grand Trunk Railway of Canada, for 
refusing to become parties to the combinations of the other trunk lines. 

That the other roads earnestly desire this combination, is proved by the 
Convention, November 12th, in Baltimore, of the President, Vice-Preaident 
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and General Freight Agent of the N. Y. C. & H. R. R.R. ; the President 
and Vice-President of the Boston and Albany ; the President and other offi- 
cials of the Pennsylvania Central, and also of the Erie Railroad. It was 
found that if all through lines did not agree to advance rates, it ^ould be a 
difficult matter to d6 it. Now there is a lesson to be learned from this. If 
we have a people^s double track freight railway from West to East, crossing 
the Continent, so protected by charters that it never could be made a party to 
these combinations, built for cash, and honestH/y built, the people then would 
hold the key to the transportation question. Such a line would become a 
regulator of rates for all parallel lines. 

Prospects are now favorable for the construction of the Chicago and 
South Atlantic Railway. The proposed line of this roa(^ isifrom Chicago — 
via Indianapolis, Ind. ; Lexington, Ky. ; Morristown, Tenn. ; then via of either 
Spartansburg to Columbia, S. C, or Abbey ville to Agusta, Ga., thence branch- 
ing to Charfeston, Port Royal and Savannah. The advantages of this route 
to the States of North, South Carolina and East Georgia, are manifold. The 
distance from Charleston to Chicago over^this route is stated by Major N. J. 
Vail to be 786 miles ; while the distance from Chicago to New York City 
varies from 935 to 1,043 miles, accord^g to which of four routes you take. 
The people of the South Atlantic States mentioned will, by building this 
road, be enabled to purchase corn laid down east of the Blue Ridge Mountains 
for the same price (or less) than it can be had in New York City. 

I am informed that, before the wai*, corn frequently sold in East Tennessee 
as low as 20 cents per bushel, and just the other side of the mountains from one 
dollar upwards. 

From March to October, 1873, Corn ranged in Chicago from 29 cents to 
43 cents per bushel; at Charleston, from 80 cents to $1; Savannah, 85 cents to 
$1 ; the interior of South Carolina and Georg;ia, $1 to $1.50 per bushel. This 
will average as follows: Chicago, 36 cents; Charleston, 90 cents; Savannah, 
92i cents; interior of South Carolina and Georgia, $1.25 per bushel; and this 
year much higher, as corn has averaged in Chicago the last three tnonths 75 
cents per busheL 

By the average 36 cents for Chicago, and $1.25 for Uie interior of South 
Carolina and Georgia, there remains a margin of 89 cents, which h€U3 been con- 
sumed in transportation and other charges, caused partly by the grain first 
going to New York by long routes, then being transhipped with heavy addi- 
tional charges, and sent to Charleston or Savannah, where it must be again 
transhipped to the interior. But, with this route constructed, grain could be 
shipped from Chicago to Savannah, Charleston or Port Royal, for 50 cents per 
100 lbs. at the mo^^, aftd at a profit at 40 cents per 100 lbs. That distinguished 
engineer, Wm. J. McAlpine, says that, giving him the track, he can transport 
freight by i-ail (over steel mils) at a speed of 8 miles per hour, 325 miles and haul 
the cars back empty ^ tot $1.72 per ton, for the first five hundred thousand tons, 
and for $1.06 for the second five hundred thousand tons. This $1 06 is 3 mills 
and three-tenths per ton per mile, loaded only one way; and if loaded back it 
would reduce it still more. At this rate of $1.06 for 325 miles, it would cost 
for 786 miles $2.57 per ton from Chicago to Charleston, Savannah, Port Royal, 
or any point east of the Blue Ridge; fifty cents per 100 lbs. is $10 per ton, or 
nearly four times what Engineer McAlpine says it can be done for. At $10 
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per ton the freight is 28 cents per bushel of corn from Chicago to the east of 
thS Blue Ridge. This 28 cents added lo the average price in Chicago, 36 cents, 
would make corn cost 64 cents at any point along the line of the railroad east 
of the Blue Ridge. Take 64 cents from $1.25, the average of what this section 
has paid, and it leaves a saving of 61 cents per bushel on all the corn im- 
ported, which is stated to be about 40,000,000 bushels in Major Tail's report. 
There is also aljout 20,000,000 bushels of other kinds of grain consumed in this 
section. The saving of 61 cents on corn alone would amount to the handsome 
sum of $24,400,000, and add $10,000,000 more for the other grain, flour and 
provisions, and you save enough in those three States in one year to construct 
and equip the whole line of road, leaving out of consideration the increased 
value of the cotton production that will accrue, when the South can buy cheap 
flour, com and baoon, and devote their time and energies wholly to the cotton 
plant and other productions congenial to their climates, beside the coal, iron 
and minerals that will thus find an outlet to market. 

The Senate Committee on Transportation Routes bave made their report, 
concluding that the following are the most feasible and advantageous channels 
of commerce to be created or improved, namely. : 

" Mrst : The Mississippi River. 

** Second : A continuous water line of adequate capacity from the Missis- 
sippi River to the City of New York, ma the Northern lakes. 

** Third: A route adequate to the wants of commerce, through the central 
tier of States, from the Mississippi River, via the Ohio and Kanawha Rivers, to 
a point in West Virginia, and thence by canal and slack water, ar by a freight 
raiUway^ to tide water. 

^^ Fourth : A route from the Mississippi River, via the Ohio and Tennessee 
Rivers, to a point in Alabama or Tennessee, and thence by canal and slack 
water, or by a freight railway^ to the ocean." 

The great value of the Mississippi River route for transportation cannot be 
too highly estimated, and no eflfbrt should be lacking on the part of our 
Government to always keep its channels free from all obstructions. The third 
and fourth routes mentioned in the report, I believe, have their advocates here, 
who are all better Qpsted in regard to their respective merits than I am, so I 
will leave them for future consideration in om* proceedings. 

I do not know whether the Senate Committee's instructions limited them 
to water routes or to water and rail. 

But if an examination of the cost of carrying freight by rail had been 
made, and the views of competent authority not in the interest of the present 
system of railway management obtained, it would have been of value. 

A comparison of the tonnage carried on'aU the oanaU in the State of New 
York and that over the Erie and the N. Y. C. & H. R. R.R. , shows the follow- 
ing — I quote from the Canal Auditor's report of the State ef New York, made 
to the. Legislature in January, 1874 (that being the report of 1878), page 34 : 
'* In 1853 aU the canals in the State of New York carried 4,247,853 tons, while 
the New York Central and Erie Railways carried the same year 991,039 tons— 
not quite i of what was transported by the canals. In 1873, twenty years 
later (page 35 same report), aU the candU in the /Sto^ carried 6,364,782 tons, and 
the two railroads mentioned carried 11,835,426 tons. 

This shows an inci'ease by the canals of 50 per cent., and an iDcrease gd 



tiie roads mentioned of 1,200 per cent. By the Canal Auditor^s FincmdcU 
Report of the State.Canals for 1874, page 24, 1 find that the total disbursements 
on all the canals, in excsss of aU income^ was, during the fiscal year ending Sept. 
30th, 1873, 176,023A^„- dollars. Notwithstanding the Erie Canal had the 
priority in date, that the current of commerce was already flowing in that 
channel when railways were invented, and that although transportation- by 
rail has been hampered and retarded by the numberless defects and abuses of 
our railway system, yet, as you see, it has steadily gained on the canals. 

Beside that canal there was built one single track of illy-constructed road. 
Then two tracks were laid; and now we see four tracks stretching along that 
canal from Albany to Buffalo, where, before any track was built, the wiseacres 
and croakers of those days met the projectors of the railroad with the asser- 
tion, '* You cannot earn your salt on a railroad along that Erie Canal.'* But 
the four, tracks of to-day give back an answer ftill of sarcasm. To-day 
railway construction and management is in its infancy. With four track 
roads, constructed on the most economical gauge — two tracks for passengers 
and two for freight — built for cash, and honestly constructed and managed; 
with facilities for a constant stream of freight going and coming each way, 
it is scarcely to be computed how cheaply freight could be carried. But there 
are some people of the present time who say there is nothing equal to the 
canals and rivers for cheapness. Here again we have other facts from the 
Canal Auditor's report before quoted, page 14 : " The railroads in compeUton 
with the cancUs Tiave proved to he fully adequate to compete for and carry off much 
of the trade^ and their already great and constantly increasing facilities wiU 
operate stiU further to postpone the necessity for enlarging the canals.'''' Again, 
in the years before railways were constructed across the States of Missouri and 
Iowa, the Missouri River trade from St. Louis up that river and return was 
such as to employ a whole fleet of boats. Strange as it may seem, as soon as 
railways are completed so as to come in competition with that river, the 
steamboat trade began falling off, until now they have but a few boats to do 
what then required a large fleet. 

Surely ^eam and Electricity^ the Iron Horse and his Master, have worked a 
revolution in Commerce, annihilated time and distance, and are even now, as it 
were, just starting out upon an unknown career of usefulness, if correctly 
handled and curbed by the people. How vastly important then to the people 
and country that there should be a Special Bureau of Transportation and Cmn-- 
mercey national in its character, and composed of a representative or represent- 
atives of every State in the Union, selected by the States, to whose management 
and supervision shall be refferred all railroad, lake, river, canal, and ocean 
transportation, whose duty shall be to protect the people and honest stock- 
holders from the corrupt management of unscrupulous men, and to collect and 
compile all valuable statistics relative to Transportation and Commerce. 

The commercial transactions of this country (embracing, as they do, 
thousands of millions of dollars yearly, and so dependant for successor failure 
upon the cost of transportation,) are of too^uch moment tot)e left to drift, as 
they have heretofore done, subject to violent changes by the caprice of some 
board of railway managers. It is a standing disgrace to the nation. The 
present Congress, which will convene next week, cannot better inaugurate 
their session, or do a better or more urgently needed act than to pass a law 
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for^the immediate formation of such a Bureau of Transportation and Com- 
merce, and I earnestly hope tliis Convention wijl not adjourn until it has 
drafted a bill to be presented to Congress for this very purpose. 

Thanking you for your polite attention, permit me, in closing, to extend 
to ourbrothers of the South the right hand of fellowship, to assure them that 
we entertain for them the kindliest of feelings, that we hope to aid in their 
futive prosperity, and that, while during the war they proved the bravest of 
foes, we now hope to prove that we are the truest of friends. [Applause.] 

The report was referred to the Comimittee on Reports. 

The Treasurer's Report being in order, it was duly submitted, showing a 
deficiency of about two hundred dollars. 

On motion of Mr. Henry, the remarks of Mr. Thurber, which were inter- 
rupted at the close of the report of the Committee on Railway Transportation, 
were called for. 

Mr. Thurber said he felt a delicacy in occupying the time of the Conven- 
tion with any extended remarks, but would read them a sort of prophecy, a 
poem written in 1848 by Gko. W. Cutter, entitled : 



THE SONG OF STEAM. 



Harness me down with your iron bands ; 

Be sure of your curb and rein : 
For I scorn the power of your puny hands, 

As the tempest scorns a chain! 
How I laughed, as I lay concealed from sight, 

For many a countless hour. 
At the childish boast of human might, 

And the pride of human power! 

When I saw an army upon the land, 

A navy upon the seas, 
Creeping along, a snail-like band, 

Or waiting the wayward breeze ; 
When I mark'd the peasant fairly reel 

With the toil which he faintly bore, 
As he feebly turned the tardy wheel, 

Or tugg*d at the weary oar . 



* 

When I measured the panting courser^s speed, 

The flight of the courier dove, 
As they bore the law a king decreed, 

Or the lines of impatient love— 
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I could not but think how the world would feel, 

As these were outstripped afar, 
When I should be bound to the rushing keel, 

Or chained to the flying car! 

Ha, ha, ha! they found me at last ; 

They invited me forth at length, 
And I rushed to my throne with a thunder-blast, 

And laugh'd in my iron strength! 
Oh! then ye saw a wondrous change 

On the earth and ocean wide. 
Where ijOw my fiery armies range, 

Nor wait for wind and tide. 

Hurrah! hurrah! the water*s o'er, 

The mountain's steep decline ; 
Time — space — ^have yielded to my power ; 

The world — the world is mine! 
The rivers the sun hath earliest blest. 

Or those where his beams decline ; 
The giant streams of the queenly West, 

And the Orient floods divine. 

The ocean pales where'er I sweep, 

To hear my stnength rejoice. 
And the monsters of the briny deep 

Cower, trembling, at my voice. 
I carry the wealth and the lord of earth. 

The thoughts of his godlike mind ; 
The wind lags after my flying forth, 

The lightning is left behind. 

In the darksome depths of the fathomless mine 

My tireless arm doth play. 
Where the rocks never saw the sun's decline, 

Or the dawn of the glorious day. 
I bring earth's glittering jewels up 

From the hidden cave below. 
And I make the fountain's granite cup 

With a crystal gush o'erflow. 

I blow the bellows, I forge the steel. 

In all the shops of trade ; 
I hammer the ore and turn the wheel 

Where my arms of strength are made. 
I manage the furnace, the mill, the mint — 

I carry, I spin, I weave ; 
And all my doings I put into print 

On every Saturday eve. 
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I've no muscles to weary, no breast to decay, 

No bones tobe " laid on the shelf " 
And soon I intend ^u may " go and play," 

While I manage this world myself. 
But harness me down with your iron bands, 

Be sure of your curb and rein : 
For I. scorn the strength of your puny hands. 

As the tempest scorns a chain ! 

On mption adjourned until 10 A. M. to-morrow. 



Wednesday, 10 A. M., Dec. 3, 1874. 
Mr. QumcY in the Chair. 

The Presidext : The first business before the Convention to-day will 
be to listen to a report on Artificial Water Routes. 

Col. Frobel submitted the following: 

REPOJIT OF COMMITTEE ON ARTIFICIAE WATER WORKS. 

B. W. Frobel, Chairman, 

At a meeting of this Convention, held in Washington City on the 14th 
day of January last, a resolution was adopted urging upon Congress the 
necessity of prompt action upon* the important matter of transportation, and 
recommending the opening of four great water lines from the interior to the 
seaboard by a northern route, connecting the Mississippi River with the great 
lakes ; a central route between the Ohio and the Chesapeake ; a southern 
route uniting the Tennessee and Ocmulgee, and the improvement of and open- 
ing the Mississippi. These resolutions were laid before Congress, and your 
Committee are happy in announcing the fact that the Committee on Trans- 
portation Routes of the United States Senate has, after a caref al examination 
of the whole subject, unanimously recommended Ihe building of the four 
great lines indicated therein: The report of the Senate's Committee is fiiU 
and perfect upon this question of transportation, and earnestly recommends 
ks careful perusal by every one intrusted in the future development of our 
country. The closing paragraphs cover so fully the whole ground under con- 
sideration th|it your Committee begs leave to lay them before you as embody- 
ing their own views upon this question. 

The Senate's Committee says : 

** In view of the benefits and advantages to be derived from each of the 
four proposed routes, and from their combined influence when in constant 
competition with each other, and with the railroad system of the country, it 
is, in the judgment of your Committee, entirely safe to say that the com- 
petition of the system of improvements suggested will effect a permanent 
reduction of 50 per cent, in the cost of transporting fourth-class freights from 
the Valley of the Mississippi to the seaboard, and that the cost of carrying a 
bushel of wheat or com to the markets of the East, and of the world, will be 
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deduced at least 20 to 25 cents per bushel below the present railway charges, 
and that a similar reduction will be expected on return freights. 

The actual movement of grain to the Eastern and Southern markets in 
1872, as is shown by the carefully prepared statistics submitted with report, 
amounted to about 213,000,000 bushels. An average saving of twenty cents 
per bushel on the surplus moved that year would have amounted to over 
$42,000,000, or more than two-thirds of the entire expenditure necessiary to 
complete the proposed routes, in addition to the loan of Government credit as 
before stated. But for the fact that large quantities of com were unable to 
find a market, on account of the high transportation charges, the amount 
moved would have been very much greater.. Hence, in addition to the saving 
in transportation above named, a benefit perhaps equally great would have 
been conferred upon the producer in affording him a market for his surplus 
products. 

To this must be added the enhanced value which such production would 
give to the improved lands of the West, amounting, in the eight North- Western 
States of Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Missouri, Kansas and 
Nebraska, in 1870, to 55,841,000 acres. Estimating the productive capacity of 
these lands at an average of only twenty bushels per acre (the average of corn, 
oats, etc., being, in fact, very much greater), an addition of only ten cents per 
bushel (one-half the estimated saving), to the value of the cereals those States 
are capable of producing, would give a net profit of $2 per acre, which is the 
equivalent of ten per cent interest on a capital of $20, and hence equal to an 
increase in the value of lands to that extent. Twenty dollars per acre, added 
to the value of improved lands in those States, would exceed an aggregate of 
$1,100,000,000. This calculation assumes that one-half of the reduction 
will inure to the benefit of the consumer and the other half to the producer. 

Add to all this the increased value of farms in other States, the increased 
value of unimproved lands, the enhanced value of cotton-plantations, tlie 
benefits to accrue from reduced cost of movement of the products of the 
mine, the foundry, the factory, the workshops, and of the thousands of other 
commodities demanding cheaper transportation, and some conception* may be 
formed of the vast additions to be made to our national wealth and prosperity 
by the system of improvements under consideration. In comparison with 
the great benefits reasonably to be anticipated, their cost is utterly insignifi- 
cant. 

The probable effect of such reduction in the cost of internal transportation 
upon our exports and foreign balances of trade is also worthy of the most 
careful consideration. America and Russia are the great food-producing na- 
tions of the world. Great Britain is the principal market. For iiaany years 
America and Russia have been active competitors for the supply of that mar- 
ket. Until recently the farmers of the West have had the advantage of the 
wheat-producers on the Don and the Volga ; but, a few years ago, Russia inau- 
gurated a system of internal improvements by which the cost of transporting 
her products from the .interior to the seaboard is greatly reduced. The result 
is shown by the importations of wheat into the United Kingdom during two 
periods of five years each. 

From 1860 to 1864, inclusive, there was received from Russia 47,367,809 
bushels; from the United States, 127,047,126 bushels. 
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From 1868 to 1872, inclusiv j, tli. receipts from Russia was 117,967,033 bushels; 
from the United States, 116,462,380 bushels. An increase during the latter 
period as compared with tlie former of 70,590,313 bushels from Russia, and 
a decrease of 10,584,746 from the United States. 

The cheaper mode of handling grain by elevators has not yet been adopted 
by Russia, but doubtless will be very soon. When this shall be done, and 
her wise system of internal improvements, which have already turned the 
wavering balances in her favor, shall be completed, she will be able to drive 
us from the markets of the world, unless wiser counsels shall guide our states- 
manship than have hitherto prevailed. In fact, as the increased size of ocean 
vessels is constantly decreasing the cost of ocean transport, and our wheat 
fields are yearly receding farther westward from the lakes, it is not impossible 
that when she shall have driven us from the markets of Europe she will be- 
come our active competitors in Boston and Portland, if cheaper^means of in- 
ternal transport be not provided. 

A condition of things equally unsatisfactory exists with regard to our 
chief article of export, cotton. High transportation charges from the grain- 
fields of the North- West to the cotton-fields of the South, have compelled the 
planter to devote his cotton lands to the production of wheat and corn, for 
which they are by nature unsuited, thereby reducing the product of cotton and 
diminishing the market of grain. 

The effect upon our cotton exportations is shown by the following state- 
ment : 

In 1860, Great Britian received from the United States 1,115,890,608 
pounds of cotton; from all other countries, 375,048,144 pounds. 

In 1873, there was received from the United States 635,600,080 pounds, and 
from all other countries 783,337,393. 

Our cotton exports have fallen off nearly 50 per cent., while other coun- 
triea have gained nearly 300 per cent. This is doubtless largely due to the 
war, which stimulated the production of cotton in India; but it is also attribu- 
table, to a great extent, to the causes above mentioned, and to the system of 
internal improvements inaugurated by Great Britian in India for the express 
purpose of rendering herself independent of us for the supply of cotton. 
Every cent unnecessarily added to the cost of transportation is, to that extent, 
a protection to the cotton planters of India and food producers of Russia, 
against the farmers of the West and the cotton planters of the South. 

The cry of despair which comes from the over-burdened West, the de- 
mand for cheaper food heard from the laboring classes of the East and from 
the plantations of the South, and the rapid falling off of our principal articles 
of exports, all indicate the imperative necessity for cheaper means of internal 
communication. If we would assure our imperiled position in the markets of 
the world, reinstate our credit abroad, restore confidence and prosperity at 
home, and provide for a return to specie payment, let us develop our un- 
equaled resources and stimulate our industries by a judicious system of inter- 
nal improvements. A reference to the expenditures of our Government since 
the adoption of the Constitution will show that, in some matters, we have 
been sufficiently liberal, but in appropriations for the benefit of commerce, 
and for the development of our vast resources, most parsimonious. For pub- 
lic buildings, including those in the District of Columbia, and custom-houses, 
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postrofflces and court-houses in other p irt 5 of the country ,we have expended over 
$62,000,000, while for the?rapro\rement of 30,000 miles of Western rivers, through 
which should flow the life-currents of tlie nation, we have appropriated only 
$11,438,300. For the improvement of these great avenues of trade, which 
were designed hy nature to aflfbrd the cheapest and most ample commercial 
facilities for the teeming millions who inbahi^the richest country on the earth, 
we have expended an average of $133,100 per annum, while for public build- 
ings we have appropriated an average of over $750,000 a year. Is it not high 
time that all expenditures not absolutely necessary be suspended, and that the 
imperative necessities of the country receive attention? 

England, in order to encourage and stimulate the culture oT cotton in 
India for the supply of her factories at home, guaranteed interest on an ex- 
penditure for internal improvements in that distant country amounting to over 
$400,000,000. The most advanced nations of ancient and modern times have 
regarded their highways of commerce- of the first importance, and in exact 
proportion to the excellence of those highways have been the development of 
national resources and power and the augmentation of national wealth. 

It may be said that in the present financial condition of the country, and 
with our heavy burden of indebtedness, we cannot afford to enter upon the 
system of improvements indicated. It is true our debt is large, but our re- 
sources are immediate, and need only a liberal and wise statesmanship to insure 
their full development. 

As we have already stated, the public debt of a nation is great or small 
according to the proportion it bears to the public wealth, and to the com- 
mercial prosperity of the people who have it to pay. A debt that would have 
crushed the United States in 1800 would scarcely be felt to-day. In the 
exact proportion that our wealth increases ,the burden of d\ir debt diminishes. 
For instance, in 1840 the entire national wealth was estimated at $3,764,000. 
At the close of the rebellion our national indebtedness had reached $8,300,000. 
Hence, to have paid the debt ot 1865 in the year 1840 would have required 90 
per cent, of all the property in the country. On the 1st of March, 1874, our 
debt was $2,154,880,066. Our national wealth is estimated at over $30,000,000,- 
000; while, therefore, the debt of 1865 would have consumed almost the entire 
property, public and private, owned in the United States in 1840, the payment 
of our present debt would require only about 7 per cent, of our present wealth. 
It is therefore apparent that the burden of the debt of 1874 is less than one- 
twelfth as great on our present property as the debt of 1865 would have been 
in 1840. If, by the development of our resources, we can maintain the same 
ratio of increase during the next twenty-five years that we have since 1850, the 
debt of the nation (if no further payments be made) will amount to only 1 
per cent, on the national wealth in 1900. In other words, with the full de- 
velopment of our resources, which it is in the pow^er of a wise statesmanship 
to induce, the entire debt can be paid in 1900 by the assessment of a tax but 
little greater than is now required to meet the current expenditures of the 
(government. If it be true, then, that the burden of a nation's debt diminishes 
in exactly the same ratio that its wealth increases, is it not the dictate of wis- 
dom and of sound policy to pay only so much of our debt as may be necessary 
to keep our faith and maintain our credit, and to devote whatever surplus 
revenues may remain to such improvements as are required for the Ml de- 
velopment of our unequaled resources ? 
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Referred to Committee on Reports. 

Mr. SouTHALL presented a paper as a substitute for the report just read by 
Mr. Frobel.* 

After some preliminary remarks with reference to the importance of the 
subject, and to the necessity of gathering and looking at all the facts, Mr. 
Southall said that in the report, ^ich was the result of a year*s labor on the 
part of a committee composed of the ablest men in the land and commissioned 
by the highest authority in the Government, the champions of cheap trans- 
portation had now before them the materials for arriving at an intelligent de- 
cision on the question. The primary point to be settled in the premises was 
the comparative economy of transportation by rail and by water. He himself 
had no doubt that water transportation was much the cheaper, but as there 
were yet those who contended that transportation by rail was the more economi- 
cal, he would examine the facts, which would speedily settle the question. 
The Erie Railway and the steamers from New York to Boston have an arrange 
ment by which Uie rates on freight between Buffalo and Boston are divided, 
the railroad company getting for each mile of railroad three times as much as 
the steamers receive for « mile on the water. Mr. McAlpiu, in his address 
before the New .York Chamber of Commerce, May 8, 1873, informs us that on 
the Hudson River the charges for transportation by water are one fourth of 
those, by the Hudson River Railroad Company in Summer, and one-sixth of 
the Winter rates of the railroad when there is no water communication. The 
charges for railway transportation by the railway from New York to the 
Pacific are thirty times the charges by sailing vessels, and fifteen times as great 
as the cost by steamer via Panama. From Louisville to New Orleans (1,400 
miles) the average rate through the year for freight is $5 per ton by water and 
$10 by rail, 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company may be presumed to appreciate the 
merits and capacities of railroads, and (owing mainly to the low price paid 
for coal) it transports freights at a lower rate than any other railroad in the 
United States. And ytt this Company has purchased or leased over 400 miles 
of canal, and since it got possession of them has proceeded to extend and im- 
prove them. Then, after giving other similar examples, and leaving this 
question of the comparative economy of land and water trafisportation, Mr. 
Southall proceeded to compare the freight movements on the Erie Canal and the 
Erie and New York Central Railroads. " This comparison will show," he 
said, " that the freights transported over the railroads have increased much 
faster than the freights transported over the canal. The New York Central 
tonnage increased from 943,215 tons in 1858 to 5,564,374 tons in 1872, while 
the tonnage on the Erie Canal increased during the same period from 2,107,678 
tons to 3,562,560 tons. In this, we are told, is perceived the superiority of the 
railroads to. the canals; and right here the case looks stronger for the advo- 
cates of railroad transportation than anywhere else. • A little scrutiny into the 

facts and the* conditions affords, however, an easy explanation of the sharp 
rivalry between rail and water at this point! Right at the outset we find 



♦The Secretary did not receive Mr. Southall^s report, bat wrote for it, and the letter was 
returned unopened; and in consequence was .obliged to inseit a report of the aame aa it ap- 
peared in the N. Y. Thnes.—It. H. F. 
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a partial explanation in one very material fact, and this is, that the 
rates of transportation on the Erie Canal are very high ; that is, they aver- 
aged, in 1872, $3.70 per ton, or more than 11 mills per ton per mile. It is not 
very diflacult for such a road as the Erie, or the New York Central, to compete 
with this. Nearly one-third of the charge on the Erie Canal is for tolls, which 
go to the State. This magnificent work, at the close of the fiscal year for 1866, 
had paid«to the State of New York (including interest), the enormous sum of 
$181,828,604, or $41,397,651 over and above the total expenditures for con- 
struction, maintenance and repairs (including interest). Another material fact 
going to explain the greater relative increase of business on the railroads is, 
that since 1866, the railways referred to have increased very much the length 
of their lines, the New York Central for example, now including the Hudson 
River Road (150 miles) ; while the Erie Road, from 1881 to 1878, added 395 
miles of branch road to the main tnmk. These facts alone are suflScient to 
account for a vast portion of the increase of freight on these routes. I have 
only the figures from 1861 to 1873 for the Erie, but in these twelve years' the 
road and its branches increased in length from 559 to 954 miles. Of course its 
business increased." 

Other reasons, given by the speaker for this increase of railroad traffic were 
the immense improvement in railway apparatus and Administration ; the fact 
that the roads are at work while the canals are blocked by ice; and the move- 
ment of the center of the grain production far west of the lakes, where this 
class of freight can be reached by the railroads, but where ruinously high local 
rates prevent its passage to the lake ports, and hence also prevent its transpor- 
tation by canals from those points. The speaker next discussed how the Erie 
Canal might be so improved as to increase its capacity, decrease the expense 
of transportation, and improve the regularity and speed of freight delivery. 
He was of opinion that if the canal were so enlarged as to admit of the use of 
boats carrying 600 tons, and if steam were introduced, as to the practicability of 
which recent experiments left no doubt, freight could be transported from 
New York to Chicago at $3 per ton, and within ten or eleven days. The sub- 
stitution of steam for horse powier would alone increase the capacity of the 
canal, to 12,000, OOOJ tons per season of 210 days; and if the locks were in- 
creased to twenty-five feet in width, there would be a further increase of 
24,000,000 tons. He submitted that this demonstrated the ability of water 
transportation to meet the requirements of internal commerce. 

ANOTHEB BID FOR NBW YORK EXPORT TRADE. 

Mr. SouTHAiiL continued : 

" I invite your attention now to another great water line recommended by 
the Committee. The Central Water Line traverses the heart of the Union and 
connects the waters of the Kanawha and the OHesapeake. It reaches, in- 
to Mississippi, for it embraces 1,600 miles of river navigation up 
the Missouri. As the Erie Canal gave a mouth to the Lakies, so the James 
River and Kanawha Canal offers an Eastern outlet to the great and growing 
commerce of the Ohio River, as well as to that of the Mississippi and the Mis- 
souri. The abundant waters of the James traverse the State of Virginia, while 
the New River and the Kanawha, running in an opposite direction, mingle 
tUeir waves with those of the Ohio. It is only necessary to unite the upper 
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waters of these streams, which are divided by the Alleghanies, tp have a con- 
tinuous water line from Hamptou Roads to St. Louis and Yankton and St. 
Paul. The value of the total commerce of the Ohio River for 1872 was 
$716,00O,00(>— greater than the total foreign imports of the United States for 
1872-73. From the cities on the Ohio, from many important points on the 
Mississippi, from all points on the Missouri, the dittanees on this line are less 
than by any other route to the seaboard. 

• The distance is several hundred miles less by water from Cairo to the 
capes of Virginia than it is from Cairo to New York; 220 miles less from 
Louisville or Cincinnati to the capes than &om Louisville or Cincinnati to the 
mouth of the Hudson; nearly 500 miles less from St. Louis by the first route 
than by the second; nearly 400* miles less from the mouth of the Illinois; 100 
less from Keokuk; 175 less from Kansas City. The construction of this line 
contemplates not only the completion of the James River and Kanawha Canal, 
but the removal of the bars in the Ohio and the Mississippi, so as to have seven 
ieet of water all the year through from Point Pleasant (at the mouth of the 
Kanawha) to St. Louis. With a full head of water a ton of produce can be 
carried on the Ohio or the Mississippi for from one and a half to two mills per 
ton per mile; but in the Fall, when the water is low, in consequence of the 
bars, the rate is eight and a half mills. A bushel of wheat, which it costs six 
cents to carry from St. Louis to New Orleans in the Sprmg, costs 
from thirty to thirty-five cents in the Fall. Is it not an extraordinary 
spectacle that for three months in the year these great natural water- 
ways are practically dry? Per contra^ for four and a half or five months in 
the year the Northern water routes are locked with ice. What we especially 
need is a water line between the Mississippi and the seaboard which is not 
closed by frost in Winter nor obstructed by sandbars in Summer ; we want a 
full tide of open water throughout the year across the continent. Fifteen 
millions of dollars will clear the channels of the Mississippi and the Ohio, so as 
to afford seven feet of water during the dryest season, and the construction of 
the James River and Kanawha Canal will af^rd an open water-way of seven 
feet depth in connection with the Ohio for eleven months in the year. This is 
the great s^vantage which the central water lijle has over the route Isy the 
lakes and the Erie Canal and that by the lakes and the St. Lawrence." ^' This 
route," observed Mr. Southall, '* would be closed by ice only thirty days in the 
year, and, furthermore, four uf the largest interior cities of the continent — St. 
Louis, Cincinnati, Louisville and Pittsburgh — ^are situated directly upon it. 
The trade of these cities, together with the other towns and cities on the Ohio 
River, is in excess of our entire foreign commerce. A vast area of the richest 
agricultural and mineral country iii the world is directly tiibutary to it, and 
only awaits reasonable facilities for transportation to develop a commerce the 
magnitude of which it is now difiicult to conceive." 

. y 

18 THE CENTRAL WATER LIKE PRACTICABLB ? 

The speaker then proceeded to examine the practicability of the proposed 
canal. The State of Virginia commenced surveys so long ago as 1817, and has 
since continued them at various intervals of time, at a cost of over ;|>10,000,000, 
and with a uniformly favorable result. Several investigations have also been 
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made by the National Government, all of which were favorable as to the prac- 
ticability and importance of the line. The estimated cost was $50,000,000, a 
tunnel eight miled in length being involved. Jn view of the expense, and the 
general skepticism as to a tunnel of such magnitude, I he friends of the new 
route asked the Secretary of War, last Winter, for the appointment of a Board 
of Engineers to investigate the subject. The request was granted, and the 
Board reported, in March last, tliat, in its opinion, *' it was entirely practicable 
to connect the James and the Ohia by a water navigation seven feet in depth.*' 

THE COMPAHATIVB MERITS OF LAND AND WATER TRANSPORTATION: 



• 



In connection with this proposed route, Mr. Southall returned to the com- 
parison between rail and water transportation. He said that he supposed the 
tract issued by the Committee of the New York Cheap Transportation Associa- 
tion might be taken as an authoritative exposition of the views of 
(hose who prefer' rail to water cariiage. This tract made the four 
following points: First, that it is wrong to examine the subject 
with reference mainly to the transportation of cereal products, as 
the Congressional Committee seem to have done ; second, that the solution of 
the problem of cheap transportation- would probably be found in narrow- 
gauge railroads ; third, that a railroad constructed exclusively for the freight 
business would transport freight much more economically by quadrupling .the 
capacity of the road and halving the time of transit; and, fourth, that the 
grain-growing countries are situated iu a section of country where ice closes 
water-channels for a large portion of the year. 'These four points he examined 
in their order. As to the first point, he eotirely upheld the action of the 
Senate Committee, and gave a convincing array of figures to show that thre^ 
fourths of ^the tonnage of the country^comes under the head of wheat j corn, 
lumber, coal, iron, stone, and such like coarse and heavy products, cheap in 
proportion to their bulk, which creates the necessity for cheap transportation. 

The second and third points are that the present railroads of the country 
are no test of the real transportation ability of rail as compared with water; 
and that the construction of exclusive freight railways, w|th the narrow gauge, 
will present very different results. With regard to narrow-gauge railroads it 
is a remarkable fact, if they cau accomplish what their advocates claim for 
them, that, although the subject has been agitated in Great Britain for ten or 
fifteen years, and for nearly ten years in this country, J,he builders of railroads 
do not build them; and none of the projects now before the country, so far 
as I am aware, for a great trans-continental freight railway has in view the 
adoption of a three-foot gauge* In addition to that, the Senate Committee on 
Transportation, who devoted nearly a whole year to the subject; who examined 
all the railway experts and traasportation agents in our large cities; who have 
considered at great length the projects for double or quadruple track rail- 
ways, constructed exclusively for freight; who even speak approvingly of the 
idea of such a Government freight railway ; nevertheless, in their whole report, 
fail to make any allusion whatever to narrow-gauge railways, nor is the subject 
touched iu the one thousand pages of the evidence collected by them. Now, 
under these circumstances, while there may be great value in the narrow-gauge 
system, it would be premature for us to recommend it at present. I think it 
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probable that for feeder roads to canals, rivers and trunk railways, important 
results may be attained in this way. I should seriously doubt whether a road 
of only three feet gauge would have the requisite capacity for a main througli 
line. The subject, however, is one which is not yet sufficiently developed to 
en^rage the attention of a practical body seeking practical and immediate re- 
sults. The adoption of such a gauge would, of course, involve at every point 
of contact with other roads a transhipment of the freight. 

As to the double-track freight railway, I have no doubt that such a road 
would reduce the present rail charges. Inhere is something, however, appar- 
ently a little visionary in the idea of a railroad from New York to Council 
Bluffs occupied for its whole distance by trains in motion only ten or fifteen 
minutes apart. That is the project — 500 trains of thirty cars each, moving 
west on one track; 500 trains of thirty cars each, moving east on the other track 
^— every two trains separated by an interval of fifteen minutes. This may be 
practical ; but to my mind it appears likely that there would be some deten- 
tion to some one of these 500 trains every few days, blocking the whole line 
from Council Bluffs to New York, or, say, for at least several hundred miles. 
The road is to cost $225,000,000, and is to have 36,000 employes, and is to be 
run by the Government, and is to have no grade greater than thirty feet to the 
mile going east, w:ith maximum curves of four deg. Three thousand cars 
would depart from each end of the line, and 3,000 would arrive at each end of 
the line every day; 1,000 trains and 30,000 cars would be in ceaseless motion 
on the road; and, to insure regularity and avoid collisions, all of the ti'ains 
on each track "would have to stop," in the words of an engineer, ** to wood 
and water, exactly at the same instant, start again exactly at the same instant, 
and move at exactly the same speed. In other words, they would have to 
move with the precision and regularity of the heavenly bodies." 

There were 269 casualties in the year 1873, on the New York and Hudson 
River Railroad, involving loss of life or serious bodily injury; and there were 
160 on the Erie Road. These roads run only about twenty-five trains a day. 
It is to be presumed that these numerous casualties occasion detentions, and 
it is to be presumed that many accidents, derangements and irregularities oc- 
cur which involve Jio casualties, and which are, therefore, unrecorded. I can- 
not, therefore, feel entire confidence in these paper calculations ; at the same 
time, I believe there is a large margin in the future for improvement in our 
rail transportation ; the present rates will doubtless be materially diminished. 
It is a fair ^d honorable rivalry between water and rail. Let us, as the friends 
of cheap transportation, foster the development of each ; it will be realized in 
the end that the one supplements the other, and tbat while water is best adapted 
to the moving of certain classes of freights, rail is best adapted to the delivery 
of others. 

There is a grave objection to a Governmental railway, to which I have not 
adverted, and which ought to be very deliberately considefed before we give 
our countenance to any such project. The proposed Continental Railway of 
Gen. W. C. Kibbe involves the appointment and control by the Government 
of 36,000 railroad employes. A second Continental railroad would involve the 
appointment and control of 36,000 more, and a third of 36,000 more. It is to 
be feared that this vast increase of the already enormous patronage of the Gov- 
ernment, in correcting the present transportation rates by rail, would entangle 
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us in evils of far greater magnitude. Nor have I stated the full case ; we are 
told that, " to cover all expenses," the gross revenues of this road must he, in 
round figures, $68,000,000. Besides adding 36,000 to the present army of Gov- 
ernment employes, the President of the United States would have, annually, 
the collection and disbursement from this one, road alone, apart from the pres- 
ent receipts and disbursements made by him, of $68,000,000: If there should 
be three such roads the sum would be $204,000,000. Can we believe that un- 
der a democratic government (I do not use the word in a party sense) either 
honesty or ecenomy would characterize the management of such a road ? 

The canUl, when completed, will not have more than 750 officers and em- 
ployes of all kinds, and the tolls required to be collected to keep it ip repair 
will not exceed $750,000 or $1,000,000. 

The last objection specified against water-lines by the paper of the New 
York Committee, to which I have referred, is that the grain-growing sections 
ar^ situated mostly in those portions of the country which are closed by 
ice for several months in the year. The central water-line from St. Louis to 
Hampton BoadSi will be open eleven months' in the year ; below St. Louis the 
Mississippi will be open pretty much all the year ; above St. Louis, on the 
Mississippi, up to Davenport and Dubuque, 400- miles, we are still south of the 
lakes and the Erie Canal, and will have an open river eight weeks longer than 
the canal is open ; besides which eighteen railways terminate in St. Louis, and 
the crops of the West and Northwest have the advantage of these, if at any 
time the water channels of those regions are closed. 

Having answered these four objections, Mr. Southall next made an elaborate 
calculation as to the propable cost of moving freight on the new route, taking 
the E^ie Canal as his basis. It was his conclusion that wheat could be trans- 
ported from St. Louis to Hampton Roads, on the Central Water Line, at a cost 
of twelve or thirteen cents per bushel. . This would be a saving of thirty-six 
cents on the existing charges on a bushel of wheat from the Misssissippi to the 
seaboard. On a tonnage of 10,000,000 the annual saving would amount to 
$120,000,000. A saving of one-half of thirty-six cents on each bushel of a ton- 
nage of 10,000,000 would amount to $60,000,000, or to more than the entire cost 
of the canal. Mr. Southall thus concludes : 

** There is one point further I wish to allude to : there seems to be some jeal- 
ousy on the part of some of the New York journals against this route.; perhaps 
I am mistaken. There ought to be no such feeling. For my own part I ad- 
vocate the improvement of all the natural water- ways^of the country — the Mis- 
sissippi as well as the James, the Tennessee as well as the lakes and the Hud- 
son. • But I wish to remark that if, peradventure, such a feeling does exist, it 
is a groundless apprehension. New York City will be the terminus of the cen- 
tral water line. New York City is the focus to which the grain of. the West 
gravitates. The great cities of Boston, New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore 
are not only the consumers, but the exporters of the surplus grain of the West 

The quantity of grain retained for consumption by these four cities in 1872 
amounted to 91,826,000 bushels, while they exported 60,000,000 bushels. The 
tonnage over this line, therefore, must in a large degree seek these cities. The 
steamer from the western tenninus of the canal will be able to reach New 
York, if desired, without breakage of bulk or transferring its cargo to a sea- 
going vtssel at Hampton Roads. It need only steam up ^e Qhesapeake ,aB thQ 
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boats of the Albemarle and Chesapeake Canal do now, and pass through the 
Delaware and Chesapeake Canal, thence up the Delaware River, and then by 
the Delaware and Raritan Canal to New Brunswick, and thence to New York 
City. Or, as I have intimated, if preferred, the cargo could be transfen^ed at 
the mouth of the James, or at Richmond, to sea-going vessels. 

Mr. David Greene, in his last report, tells us that, after the close of navi- 
gation upon the Erie Canal in 1873, the steamer William Baxter was loaded in 
New York, and dispatched to Baltimore, via the Delaware and Raritan Canal, 
Delaware River, Chesapeake and Delaware Canal, and ChespeaH/s Bay. From 
Baltimore, she proceeded to Fredericksburg, Va., and returned thence to Balti- 
more," where she was lying on the 30th of December, 1873, and whence her 
captain addressed to Mr. Baxter the following letter: 

Baltimore, Dec. 30, 1873. 
William Baxter, Esq. : 

Dear Sir; The steam propeller William Baxter is not only a good canal 
boat, but is also a good coasting vessel. We arrived here from Fredericks- 
burg on Saturday last with a load consisting of 300 barrels of flour, 1,060 bags 
of sumac and 706 bundles of hoops. We came up the bay against a heavy 
northwest wind, making a speed of about five miles per hour. We were 
caught off Annapolis, on Friday, in the same storm which sunk the Virginius, 
and, notwithstanding we had a heav}'^ deck load^ ahe faced the storm hand- 
somely. 

The sea ran very high, and schooners and large tug-boats were dancing 
about and trying all they could to get into some harbor. The wind J)lew so 
hard that it was impossible to stand on deck ; but, nevertheless, we kept her 
straight on her course, and arrived here without any difficulty. A heavy sea 
did not strain the boat in the least. She stood through the storm as firm as 
if sailing on a mill-pond. 

I now feel that she is a perfectly sea- worthy boat, and capable of taking 
care of herself in the Atlantic, imder all ordinary circumstances. 

The boat is the favorite here, and everybody wants to keep her on this 
route. There is freight enough for all Winter, and we can have all the work 
we want. Respectfully yours, 

James A. Baker, 

Captain steamer Baxter. 

It has been said that ** an ounce of experience is worth a pound of theory.* 
The siteamers on the James River and Kanawha Canal may also, when they . 
arrive in the Chesapeake, turn their heads southward, and passing through the 
Albemarle and Chesapeake Canal into Albemarle |and Pamlico Sounds, find 
themselves in communication with 1,800 miles of inland navigation. 

The City of New York is not the only part of New York -State interested 
in this work ; the owners ot the sleam propellers which will soon throng the 
Erie Canal have a deep personal interest in the matter. As the Baxter steamed 
south in December last to find work, so hundreds of other Erie steamers, 
when the ice arrests their operations there, may find employment in the Val- 
leys of the Jaines and Kanawha. And this would not end here ; the owner 
who thus ran his boat eleven months, instead of seven, would find that he 
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could ran it at lower rates, and the Winter^s i^ork on the James Riyer Canal 
would cheapen the cost of transportatibn on the Erie." 

Mr. Southall's Paper was referred to the Committee on Beiwrts. 

The Board of Trade of Cincinnati, presented a communication which was 
also referred to the Committee on Reports. 

BoAHD OF Tradb, Sb^rbtabt'b Offi6b, CmciNKATi, 80th Nov., 1874 
To the Prmdent of the Cheap Transportation Oonventiony Biehmond^ Virginta : 

Sir : The delegates appointed by the Cincinnati Board of Trade to repre- 
sent it at the Cheap Transportion Oonyention regret that they are unable to 
be present and take part in the proceedings. 

They have, however, carefully considered the question of cheap transpor- 
tation, and the many and various schemes that have been presented to promote 
the desired end ; and while they hope that the National Government will, as 
heretofore, improve natural water lines of national importance as fast as the 
revenues of the country will permit, they are opposed to governmental inter- 
ference with railroads beyond holding them strictly to the provisions of their 
charters, or to its lending any further aid by grants of glands, bonds, or en- 
dorsements to the great highways of commerce. 

They also believe that it is not possible for long and artificial water chan- 
nels to compete successfully with railroads, and are opposed to recommending 
large outlays of public money for any such works^ It is no doubt desirable 
that canals which have been contracted should be maintained, as they measu- 
rably prevent railroad monopoly, but the time has passed for the construction 
of any more, unless it may be short links connecting long and navigable rivers 
forming the boundaries of States, or to overcome the obstructions of a river 
thus situated ; and even in extending aid to these, the reduction of 'taxation 
and the national debt should be kept steadily in view, and none should be un- 
dertaken unless it shall appear that the commerce will maintain it, and that 
its Construction will be an unmistakable national benefit. 

The modern idea which was born since the late civil war, that the National 
Governmeht should impose taxes to construct gigantic works of so-called 
public improvement of doubtful national character, when they may be 
clamored for by interested parties, is utterly repugnant to the Constitution, and 
at war with common sense ; and, if it be adopted as a principle of legislation, 
will surely lead to the centralization of power, the promotion of enormous 
schemes of public plunder, and the emasculation of that spirit of individual 
and corporate entei*prise for which we have been so distinguished as a people, 
and which has contributed so largely to the rapid and unexampled develop- 
ment of the resources of the country. 

With great respect we remain, 

S. LESTER TAYLOR, Chairman. 
JOHN J. HENDERSON, 
JAMES J, HOOKER, 

ALEX. Mcdonald. 
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Mr. Tj G. OcfSAST offered the following resolutians: 

BeMlted, That the commerce of the Valley- of the Missiadppi is oi^ of the 
greatest interests which can possibly occupy the attention of Congress, and that 
the Representatives of the West and South, constituting a large majority in 
each House, and representing aconstituency vitally interested in the prosper- 
ity of the great l^asin of the Mississippi, should be held to a strict account for 
any failure to secure an ample appropriation for the immediate construction 
of such works, at the mouth of the Mifisissippi, as^will insure the safest, most 
commo Jious and untramtneled navigation between the river and the Gulf of 
Mexico, which science and money can provide. 

EesoVoedy That the immediate necessity of this improvement cannot be loo 
impressively urged upon the attention of Congress, inasmuch as the highest 
estimates of the total cost of the work are far less than that depreciation in 
value of the products of the Valley for a single year, which result solely from 
the present difficult, dangerous and discreditable condition of the outlet of the 
grandest inland system of river navigation in the .world. 

Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 

The following preamble and resolutions were presented by Mr. Ingersoll : 

Whereas, the Naval Committee of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States Congress have reported a bill for cheapening trans- 
portation on ocean routes, of the products of the West, and the return supplies 
of merchandise to Western markets from Europe at vastly reduced rates, by 
authorizing a company to establish an iron ship-building yard upon the waters 
of the Atlantic, from which shall be supplied to American ship builders mate- 
rials ready formed, either of frames, plates, Seams or machinery, at 5 per cent, 
upon cost, for the formation of iron, composite and other steam and sailing 
vessels ; and of an iron steamboat building yard upon the Western waters, with 
like conditions, to aid the Western boat builders ; and 

Whereas, such facilities and advantages being of the' most practical char- 
acter, to revive the great industry of ship building and boat building, and the 
wide range of mechanic industries dependent thereon and connected therewith, 
and to provide sources from which can be drawn the most economic means 
of transportation upon interior water routes— natural and artificial«-as well as 
upon the exterior or ocean routes, by which the agriculturalists and planters 
will be freed from the heavy charges of foreign monopolies for ocean freights; 
it is therefore 

BeaolvedyThBi in the opinion of this Convention, that euch yards would 
conduce materially to the prosperity of our entire country, in extending its 
commerce in peace, and providing rapid means of ocean defense and assault 
in the exigencies of foreign war, and of giving immediate and pennanent em- 
ployment to our mechanics and other working people ; therefore this Conven- 
tion consider the views set forth in said reports as well worthy the careful con- 
sideration of Congress, and these reports having shown these yards to be practi- 
cable, this Convention would urge upon that body the passage of a bill author- 
izing the establishment of said yards. Referred to Committee on Resolutions, 

• 

Col. Wm. Johnson, of CSiarlotte, North Carolina, offered the following : 

I 

Whereas^ The construction of aship canal across the Isthmus of Suez 
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connecting tlie waters of the Red and Mediterranean Beas, haft greatly dimin- 
ished both the tkne and distance of the voyage from all'oouthem and Western 
Europe to India, Gliina and Japan, with their vast commerce. And wh^eas^ 
the shortest route from our country to Eastern and Southeiia Asia is through 
our Pacific ports, and we have bat one tremscontineutal route by which com- 
mercial intercourse can be maintained throughout the Union with the Con- 
tinent of Asia, containing over 600,000,000 of inhabitants, or one-half the poput 
lation of the globe. And whereas^ the Southern Pacific RaUway route is about 
500 miles shorter from our Pacific to our Atlantic piorts than any other con- 
structed or projected rail route. AfidvihereoB^ its proposed line runs through 
a settled country of great fertility of soil, abounding in mineral wealth, and 
through a mild and temperate climate, without obstructions fro^i snow or ice, 
and is of comparatively easy and cheap construction. Therefore this Conven- 
tion do cordially recommend to the- Congress of the United States to extend to 
said Texas Pacific Railroad such reasonable aid as will insure its speedy 
completion from the Pacific Ocean to tide-water on the Atlantic Ocean, as 
it is a great work of undoubted national importance. 

Mn JoHXSON said he was not here to advance any mere local 
interest, but for the general interests of the countiy. The prevalency 
of the plan proposed would develope our resources, excelling the rapid 
strides made by Etfgland ; save us from the petrifaction of Asia, and 
tend to infuse new life in that part of the world. We have the great Pacific 
as a water conununication, uninterrupted by any of the nations of the earth. 
Though little was at present known of the country in this route, it would be 
found to be rich and ample in resources, having great facilities for Inland 
navigation. There is no subject which is of greater importance. There is no 
danger of other lines. He submitted the matter with a single remark: I pre- 
sent my views not in the interest of any road or section, but for the good of 
all. 

In answer to inquiry, the Chair said the matter would be referred to the 
Committee on Resolutions without debate. 

A Delegate said he did not understand it. He thought that debate, or pre- 
sentation of opinion, on the introduction of a matter, would give light to the 
Conmiittee to whom it was to be referred. '^ 

A Delegate asked if it would be in order to move that the order of busi- 
ness voted be modified. 

The Chair said it would. On motion it was voted that the subject be de- 
bated. 

After a lengthy debate. Col. Johnson asked permission to withdraw the 
resolutions, and was permitted to do so. 

On motion adjourned. 



EVENING SESSION. 

Wednesday, Dec. 2, 1874— 7i P. M. 

The President, Josiah QumcT, in the Chair. 

A committee having called upon the Governor, reported that he had ex- 
expressed his warm sympathy with the olijects of the Committee; but was not 
able to address them formally. 



Ithe Cbaib said his Excellency was present, and hoped that if he did not 
make a speech he woitf d show ns what manner of man a Governor of Virginia is. 
[Applause.] 

The GfoTBBKOB asked to be permitted to express in few ^ords his heart- . 
felt thanks, as Gk>Yemor of this Commonwealth, for the coming of thie Con- 
vention to her and here ; and avoiding the hackn^ed platitudes common on 
such occasions, he desired to manifest the fraternal feelings prevalent among 
the public towards each other, and desire for general good of the country at 
large. We greet you gladly, because you came here in no sectional spirit, but 
actuated by the spirit that sees no State, no part, but the domain of the whole. 
I beg leave to suggest that no man comprehends the vastness of this country 
and its capab|llities. And here in its heart lies the great basin which can pro- 
vide for the whole continent. If diverse ^views here prevail, they can be har- 
monized on the central water line, as ample for all the purposes designed 
practicable, and the most so, if any. Our water lines are the greatest in the 
world. He could not but praise, and, as Oliver Twist said, I would cry for 
more in a voice of thunder ;• a more of works for development [cheers] of 
Virginia and the country along the route, for the glory and good of thejehole 
nation. With the natural pride that becomes the mother of States, she would 
scorn to ask more than her share, but is willing to do her part for all ; she 
wishes to extend a welcome hand'to every part of this broad empire. 

But permit me to say to you, Mr. President, that your honored sire saw 
here the great central tier of States running through the heart of the mildest, 
most genial. climate on the continent. 

And if the axiom be true that the shortest line between any two given 
points is a straight line, then a water line from St. Louis to Hampton Roads is 
the best line for transportation, for speed, cheapness and health and com- 
fort Virginia does not want this if it is not right, and, for the best, I ask you to 
give us no more than you should give. Along this line can eight million tons 
of coal be obtained annually, and other things in proportion. Giving to us this 
travel, you get what you desire. Hoping that your deliberation may result in 
great good, I bid you welcome and hppe to receive each one of you by the 
hand as a personal friend and tender to you the hospitality of the Executive 
mansion. [Applause.] * 

A vote of thanks was suggested by the Chair and passed unanimously. 

Mr. HuNTEB, Chairman of the Committee on Reports, reported favorably 
upon the following recommendations embodied in reports referred to the 
Committee: 

1. To prevent stock-watering. 

2. Requiring lines to post at every depot the rates of charges to every 
point, and forbidding changes unless on thirty days* notice. 

3. Forbidding railroad oflSicers from being interested in fast freight lines 
car companies or railroad supplies. 

4 A laV against unjust discrimination against places no^ on competing 
.nes. 

6. Against allowing public officers to have free passes. 

6. Law requiring conunon carriers to receipt for quantity and deliver the 
same. 

7. Forbidding legislators to be retained as counsel in any case. 
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8. That Congress adopt such of these laws as it has the power to pass, 
and the States the other laws. 

9. That each State have a Board of Railroad Commlssionets. 

10. That the United States have a Department of Commerce and a Bu- 
reau of Transportation. 

11. That the Government do all in its power to favor competing lines. 

12. That the recommendation of the Senate Committee on Transporta- 
tion be cordially approved. 

These points were taken up and adopted sencUim. 

Mr. Thurbbr asked, is it now necessary for ts to embody these resolu- 
tions or sentiments in the regular list which the Committee on Resolutions is 
to report, for these are equivalent to resolutions? 

Mr. HuNTBB doubted the propriety of another reference, but it might 
perhaps be proper. 

On motion the report, as a whole, was adopted. 

On motion adjourned to 10 A. M. to-morrow. 



Thursday, Dec. 3, 1874—10 A. M. 

Hon. JosiAH QuiNCT in the chair. 

The CsAyi asked, is there any business before the Convention to occupy 
its time while the Committee on Resolutions is preparing to report ? 

M. B. Llotd, delegate from the State Farmers* Association of Illinois : 
I wish to offer some items as expressive of the views of the Association and of 
my own views. In so much of the following as refers to a Government Rail- 
road, the views presented may be considered as my own. 

We desire to obtain low rates of transportation over our whole country and 
to that end we ask of Congress — ^ 

First: The repeal of all protective duties, as a means of lessening the cost 
of constructing and operating transportation lines ; and as cost is lessened of 
course rates may be lowered. 

Second : The immediate making of some of the least expensive and most 
important' water ways and water connections, amongst which we recognize the 
extension of the Illinois and Michigan Canal to the Mississippi River, and the 
Fort St. Philip Canal, connecting the mouth of that river with the Gulf of 
Mexico. In recognizing those we do not mean to imply that there are not 
others which it is well to make. 

Third: The immediate building of one Government Railroad— double 
track freight railroad, as a meads of testing the practicability of obtaining low 
rates, and as a means of obtaining competition with present existing roads, and 
causing them to compete, for in no other way does it seem possible to obtain 
competition. We consider the question of railroad transportation as yet in its 
infancy, and believe the future may develop and determine the very low rates 
at which rail transportation can be conducted. 

Fourth : Said railroad to be honestly and economically built, and to be a 
Government Railroad highway, free to all persons and companies of persons to 
run their engines and trains thereon, subject to the regulations and control of 
a Commissioner, and an assistant and advisory Commissioner, under whose 
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direction and control the road shall be operated, and subject also to the pay- . 
ment of a toll oi^one mill per ton per mile on the gross weight of engines, cars 
and their loading. And said persons and companies who own and run those 
trains not to charge on freight furnished them by the car load a higher rate 
than five mills per ton per mile; and the rate of speed for running trains not to 
exceed ten miles an hour. 

And as the object of building said road is to furnish low rates of transpor- 
tation, this rate of toll of one mill per^ton per mile is to be reduced whenever 
found to be more than sufficient to pay expenses, keep the road in repair, pay 
the annual interest on cost of construction, and one million of the principal of 
cost yearly. And also it is considered that competition between the different 
trains on the road will soon reduce the rates for freight furnished them by the 
car load to a rate lower than five mills per ton per mile. 

Fifth : We suggest that the cost of constructing above-mentioned transpor- 
tation ways be met by paying out therefor as the work progresses, a new issue 
of Government greenback currency, exchangable at the option of the holder 
for Gtovemment bonds, drawing just such a rate of interest as will make them 
worth their face value in gold, say 3.65, or four per cent. As those bonds 
would be worth in the market their face value in gold, this currency would be 
on a par with gold, and being thus cannot inflate prices, and would furnish to 
the country the exact thing needed, to wit : a currency on a par with gold. In 
suggesting this we do not propose to increase the Government indebtedness, 
nor to add to the volume of currency now in circulation, but to retire the pres- 
ent indebtedness as the new takes its place. 

With all protective duties repealed the cost of production in our country 
will be very much lessened, and with low rates of transportation our Western 
and Southern products can be laid down on the seaboard and in Europe at such 
prices as to command the liuropean markets, thus enabling the exports from 
our country to exceed our imports, turning the balance of trade decidedly in 
our favor and stopping the4rain of specie. 

Also the issue of the exchangeable currency and the 3.65 percent, bond 
will very much lower the rates of interest, thus materially assisting manufac- 
turers and producers to produce at lower cost (Referred.) * 

Thursday, 3 P. M., December 3, 1874. 

The President, Mr. Quincy, having been suddenly called home, Mr. John 
F. Henry, First Vice-President, was called to the chair. 

Mr. LiTTLEB moved a committee of five to nominate officers for the ensu- 
ing year. Carried. 

The Chair appointed Messrs. Littler, Allen, Hunter, Rucker and IngersoU. 

Mr. Waldo M. Pottbr, of Davenport, Iowa, presented the following 
substitute for the report of the Committee on Resolutions : 

Resolved, That in the proposed Rock Island and Hannepin Canal, in the 
State of Illinois, connecting the Mississippi River with the Illinois River andi 
Canal, and the chain of water-ways to the seaboard, this Convention recognizes 
a project of great merit in proportion to expenditure involved, promising 
materially to cheapen the cost of transporting the grain of the Northwest to 
the markets of the world, and we, therefore, respectfully urge upon Congress 
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the necessity of commencing this much-needed impi^ov^ment without further 
delay. 

Mr. Thtjrbeb said : All this is in the Report of the United States Senate 
Committee, and unnecessary to he repeated here. 

Mr. PoTTBR said he only wished to get the matter clearly before us, so 
that it be seen. He wished specific action, and had introduced this 
resolution as a test question. He has no sectional feeling in this matter. If a 
canal going through Virginia or Georgia be best, let us so decide ; do some- 
thing. 

Mr. Thurber read what the report proposed suggested. He did not favor 
specific legislation. Until there are surveys there can be no full decision. 
Then Congress can decide. 

Mr. Hunter agreed with the gentleman from New York. If the Senate 
recommendations are good, let us adhere to them. He did not wish to have 
special or sectional measures. It is better to adopt the recommendation of the 
Senate Committee, according to examinatioris of engineers, than it is for us to 
endeavor to change these. Let us stand by the resolutions we adopted 
yesterday. 

Mr. Imboden ; Specific legislation should not be exclusively for a little 
matter in the Northwest. 

Mr. Potter: No, sir. I said I was in favor of some great route for the 
South. 

Mr. Imboden; Yes, sir. We should be in favor of the nationality of 
recommendations. [Applause.] He would not favor the South merely. [Ap- 
plause.] We should be as a united voice of men from all parts of the country, 
for the good of the whole. [Applause.] In pressing the claims of our great 
central water route through Virginia, we have sought to benefit the North- 
west, whose great competitor is not in the United States, but in the other 
hemisphere — in Russia — that produces five times as much as we do in a year. 
Its wheat is broUght to its ports by water lines, ^ and so cheap as to keep your 
wheat out-of the market ; you cannot compete with them. 

Mr. Potter asked : Are you willing that Congress pass measures proposed 
to the amount of two hundred millions? 

Mr. Imboden: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Potter: Have you any ground for belief that Congress will do so? 

Mr. Imboden: Yes, sir. If Congress is convinced that it is for the 
best. 

Mr. Potter. — On that basis the gentleman is right. But I wish to indi- 
cate what is right first. 

Mr. Imboden ; Canada is also a competitor, in the Welland Canal, 
which she fosters. In three years it will be fully complete. Gentlemen from 
New York, are you willing to have such a competitor? 

Mr. Potter: Let New York build a ship canal. 

Mr. Imboden: I am coming to that. When you have constructed that 
canal, you will have to carry the grain down the St. Lawrence, and then turn 
at right angles and come through Lake Champlain and Canal and Hudson 
River to New York, far inferior to the central lines of Virginia. This 
route is to be always open, not closed by Winter, as the Northern route 
talked of. Here is the highway of the nation for the products of the West. 
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[Cheers.] This is the great measure to be pressed, if we have special legisla- 
tion. Also think of the coal interests of the country ; 150 millions in 1890, 
and at same ratio in 1900, 300 millions ; and the iron interests ai-e more vast, 
200 millions of tons per year now. This central route cuts the finest coal and 
iron region in the country. By this route coal can be brought to this port for 
less than three dollars per ton. New England will find a decrease of two or 
three dollars per ton from the prices they are paying now. Railroads are not 
highways, but monopolies. Carry out the policy of the Senate Committee* 
. and millions will be the result in business and shipping being built, and res- 
toration of commerce. 

Mr. Stbarns : The gentleman attaches too much importance to the 
amount of money necessary to build the routes proposed — ^300 millions. It is 
a^ easy to raise the wind for these, as it is to raise lunds on a cargo of wheat. 
We can do it by bonds on interest. Let them be issued at the rate of 30 mil- 
lions per year. And it will j)ay in a very short time, in our facilities to reach 
the markets of Europe and Asia. Let us adopt the whole four great works. 
[Applause.] A work of only seven or eight years, and the money to be raised 
by our own people. The money of the country is the oil of commerce that 
keeps the machinery of the nations in motion. We need all to become pro- 
ducers. We can aflfbrd to do it. The cost is nothing, comparatively speaking. 
Do not let us hear anything more from the gentleman from Iowa about that 
little canal ; we can build the whole. [Applause.] We can drive the Romans 
into some other country. [Cheers.] Soon we can carry iron and coal into 
Liverpool and undersell them there. The party that neglects this will go 
under. [Laughter.] Such is my hope — with fear — that the Republican party 
will take it up, and the Lord and the people will bless them in the work. 

Mr. Fkobel : I did not come here to argue^for Georgia, or to favor any 
particular measure; but to discuss the general subject of cheap transportation. 
The man that thinks that any particular route will meet the wants of all, is like 
the man that supposes that the treatment of one part of the bpdy will secure 
the health of the whole body.* I will not tell you how much the route for 
(Borgia will satisfy the whole country. The Senate Committee came to the 
conclusion that to reach the trouble upon us, we must look to the two routes 
specified by the Committee. We also looked to the Mississippi-rthe great 
father of waters — the common sense route possible for the interests of this 
whole country. The gentleman from Texas went back, away beyond the past, 
to consider a point that Congress never considered — the constitutionality of 
the question. 

Mr. Moody of Texas asked where in the Constitution is the clause bear- 
ing on the case ? 

Mr. Fkobel was glad that the question had been askeo. He ^ i;uld tell where, 
so that there can be no mistake in the matter. The question of constitutional- 
ity was raised during the administration of Mr. Madison, who was the father 
of the Constitution of the United States. He said in his message, recommend- 
ing the work of internal improvements in Louisiana, and says that if Congress 
doubts the constitutionality of it, he advises that the constitutional steps be 
at once taken to remedy this defect. This is the spirit, if not precise words, 
of Mr. Madison. The measure passed without question as to the constitution- 
ality of it. In 1823 the question was raised again by Mr. Calhoun, who said 
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he was satisfied Congress had the right to constntct canals, &c. It seems ever 
to have been the policy of the Govemment to aid such works of a national 
character. '^ The gentleman from Texas said that Texas did not ask any 
aid. I am glad to hear that one Southern State does not need aid. But 
we must recollect that Texas came late into this Union. The burden of 
a second revolution had been met and wiped out before Texas came in with 
a host of public lands. I do not say this with any reproach to Texas. We 
should remember what Georgia and what every State has done for this Union. 
Much territory given to the United States to meet debts incurred by war is the 
case of Texas. Now shall we talk of the unconstitionality of giving a little. 

Mr. CARRiKaTON disliked the differences between the South and the North- 
west seeming greater than they leally are. He expected all would agree soon. 
Had attended two of these Conventions and other commercial conventions. 
The way in which business is generally accomplished is this : a Committee is 
appointed on Resolutions — generally the only standing committee is had — ^to 
whom ail are referred, and every one reported back ; and generally such is a 
mere advertising process. But the National Board of Trade has a different 
mode of doing. It adopts the mpde of referring to committees for examina- 
tion, and report of fuU'testimony on each point referred to them. That is the 
only body in the United States to pursue this course. This body has had be- 
fore the Senate Committee Report He wished every member of the ConvcL- 
tion had read it; it was so comprehensive and thorough. But this body is the 
first popular body that has contented itself to take the testimony of such a 
Committee, and confined itself to the same conclusions — the wisest course. 
Mr. Utlet had examined all the routes proposed ; not one of which but he 
approved. [Cheers. ] A few remarks had been made seemingly to favor the 
idea that Illinois had a little pet scheme of a few miles. It is true that we 
have, and let us have, opportunities to discuss all the propositions. [Ap- 
plause.] The Nofthem Canal and the Kanawha Canal, and all. We all have 
our favorite schemes. We should consider each project, at least. The West 
asks us so to do. He was pleased to meet his 'Southern friends, and would 
aid them as far as possible. 

Chaib announced the Nominating Committee on Organization — ^Littler, 
Allen, Hunter, Rucker and Ingersoll. 

Mr. Carrington moved adjournment to 8 p. m. Carried. 



THimsDAT EvENiNa, December 3, 1874. 
Mr. Henry in the chair. 

Mr. Bboss said one of the most important matters to be* attended to was 
the location of the place for the next Convention. He moved the appoint- 
ment of a committee of five to select the place. Carried. 

Chair appointed Messrs. Bross, Merriam, Frobel, Ingersoll and Imboden. 

Mr. Burwkll wished to answer the gentleman from Iowa. His views 

will destroy the probability of our getting what we need from Congress. • He 
was astonished at the lack of statesmanship displayed. To think that 
Congress had not statesmanship to dispose of |200)000,000 for these four great 



lines of travel. There is certainly sufficient wisdom in Congress to constdef 
and treat these matters. Within the past four years $400,000,000 have been 
disposed of. There is ability to manage doable that, and more. That great 
Senate Committee Report is well worthy of study, and faith and works accord- 
ing to it 1,333 miles of great central line, water line, for shipping, is well 
worthy the expenditure of $200,000,000, and more. The interest alone would 
be $700,000 a year. We can easily manage that. Yes, we can, in Bichmond 
alone, attend to five times that amount. In this city pay the interest to haye 
the (Government pass these measures, and we would gain by it in our home 
profit, while the nation gains its full share in proportion with us. Neither 
party need fear taking hold of this matter ; it will soon become popular with 
the people. We hoped that the Convention would not have only a single one 
of the schemes indorsed here ; let all go. We might learn much from a con- 
sideration of the Southern Railroad. But let all these four bands go together 
as brothers. They should be put through this Winter, or in the early part of 
the Forty-fourth Congress. As to tUe vast preparations for these works, and- 
the constitutionality of the thing, why, sir, they can stand even upon the 
extreme ideas of the States Rights school. . But States cannot make treaties 
between each other. Therefore the States cannot do it : it needs National 
legislation. But if it is in the power of the States it is in the power of the 
general Government. It must, if done at all, be done by the Government of 
the Union ; and is perfectly constitutional, according tO Judge Marshall's re- 
peated decisions respecting such matters. He would call upon Hon. R. M. T. 
Hunter for his views on this question. 

Mr. HuNTEB said the old States Rights men are nearly obsolete. He 
was one of them. It was their opinion that when the State could do the work 
it was well for the State to do it ; but if it could not, of course it would not 
be practicable. And when they cannot, the general Government i^ould. 
Congress only can attend to works of this class. 

Upon motion of Mr. Dore, Mr. Utley was invited to address the Convention 
in regard to the Rock Island and Hennepin Canal. 

Mb. Utley was thankful for the high honor of being called to address so 
many distinguished gentlemen fi'om all parts of the country. What he said 
was to have the merit of brevity. Would speak of the improvements made in 
Illinois. The Canal already constructed from Chicago is 280 miles, with 29 
feet, 4 inches fall only 16 the river. In 1869, a bill was passed by the State, 
authorizing the Canal Commissioners to commence a public work, with an 
appropriation of $400,000. The Government of the U. S. had appropriated 
$85,000 for the improvement of the river, with small amount for bridging. 
Subsequently the State Legislature made another appropriation of $400,000, for 
sixty miles. The cheapest and mo§t valuable improvement ever made in any 
country, in view of the benefit conferred. We have heard something about 
this ''little canal ;'* but it will be seen that it connects great portions of 
country, providing a great outlet. Th^re is required 19 ascending and 9 
descending locks. The difference in height between the two rivers 
being 120 feet. We are now debarred by limitations by the State Con- 
stitutional Convention from making any further appropriation. The 
people objecting to providing and paying for outlets for ather States. 
But they needed to be convinced by the railroad taking three-fourths of the 
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crop for oarrjing the one-fourth to Chicago.. It was a good lesson. Less than 
four millions will hxxild the work asked for. When constructed it will have 
over a thousand miles of coast on Lake to drain, with 16,000 miles of shore 
line of river navigaton. It may seem like a little thihg, but it is a vital mat- 
ter to us in the Northwest, to all of us there. There is an absolute necessity 
for its construction by the General Government. The hig^ cost of freight 

' west of the Lakes is very great. The Erie Canal has done wonders for us* 
Eastward, but we need this Western Canal ; but in Winter the railroads have 
foil power over us, and we cannot get a railroad completely under control of the 
people of the country. The construction of this short canal will cause a vast 
saving to the people, and immense amounts of property would find their way • 
to market. If the Congress can regulate thie commerce between the States, it 
ca% promote it. The day is not far distant, when this question 6f cheap trans- 
portation will We the dividing line between political parties ; and they must 
shape themselves accordingly. Railroads have done much for the country, 
but nothing can keep them to what is fair. England has tried the experiment 
for thirty years, and now by law seeks to control the roads, and to construct 

• new waterways. This is the the only way for you in Virginia. He would join 
with all to aid the Central route. . ^ 

Mr. Hill did not propose to discuss the relative claims of railroads and 
canals, but wished to make a single suggestion in regard to cheap transporta- 
tion. We have listened with great interest and profit to the able remarks. 
Our information has been increased, if we do nothing more definite than we 
have done. But he hoped that the question of railroads would not be smoth- 
ered by the water lines. Railroads are yet young, and capable of great im- 
provement. He agreed entirely with Mr. Hunter, as to who should construct 
or aid in constructing great works of internal improvement. Ability is the 
measure and standard of constructor. Let us take the most liberal view, and 
so advance our cause. Hoped that all the measures talked would ultimately 
prevail. But the question is now, how can any of these be reached ? Some 
system should be devised. It is not supposible that 70,000 miles of railroads 
will be superseded in this country. The questions of State righis and con- 
stitutionality are broad questions. But this Convention should urge upon 
Congress something practical, rlgh<t and possible. He hoped that to-morrow 
time would be given to the consideration of a double-track railroad. After 
you have settled on some plan in relation to the four lines talked of, talk of 
railroads. i 

Mr. Utlki? had said that it was good that the railroads had put the screws 
on the people and taught them a good lesson. He submitted that the same 
remark would apply to many parts of the country that cannot be re'ached by 
canals. He thought that water lines had now had a.f air share of time for con- 
sideration, and would submit that, if the Government have a right to construct 
canals, they may construct and own railroads. He did not wish to urge their 
construction at present, but wished it considered as possible and proper. Rail- 
roads give true competition and constant commerce all the year. 

The Chair said, it was true that railroads have had but little chance to 
be hevd ; h^ wished them discussed. It is well enough for canals to have 
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short lines, but without railroads w6 would all starve in New York City. Ht 
hoped none would go away without having the matter fully discussed. 
On motion of Mr. Utlbt, adjourned to 10 a. m., to-morrow. 



Fbidat, 10 A. M., Dec. 4, 1874. 
Mr. Henbt in the chair. 

Mr. Fairfibld presented resolutions in relation to change of name of this 
Association 

Whereas, It is the purpose and object of thij Association to consider and 
•act upon the question of transportation in all its bearings, and it is found to 
be inseparable from the great interests of commerce, finance, agriculture ^d 
manufactures : 

WhereaSy This Association now represents through its membership not 
only the transportation interests of the United States, but those of the com- 
mercial, financial, manufacturing and agricultural, in their relations to trans- 
portation ; 

Whereas; While it is the purpose of this Association to expose, assail and 
endeavor to correct the abuses in our transportation system, it is likewise its 
purpose to encourage and protect capital which has been honestly invested in 
transportation facilities; 

Whereas, In view of the fact that this Association is composed of repre- 
sentatives from various organizations and trade bodies throughout the countiy, 
the title of " Cheap Transportation *' is limited and inapplicable, and that the 
title of '* American Boai'd of Transportation and Commerce," or one of more 
general application than the present one is most essential; be it therefore 

jRcsolved, That a committee of five be appointed by the Chair to consider 
the matter of changing the title of this Association and that they be instructed 
to report in time for action at the present session of this Convention. 

Mr. Thurbbb explained need of change in consequence of the difficulty of 
being understood, many now supposing we were making wai* upon the entire 
system of transportation ; but we are only warring against the abuses. With 
the new title we will be better understood. The term is more comprehensive. 

Mr. Thubbsr moved its reference to a special committee. Carried. 
And the Chairman appointed Messrs. Fairfield, Littler and Rucker. 

Mr. Dobbins, of Buffalo, N. Y., then addressed the convention as follows : 

Oentiemen of the Contention : 

Although late, I am nevertheless here delegated by the Board of Trade of 
Buffalo, ' N. Y. , to advocate Cheap and Rapid Transportation. Situated 
as the City of Bufi!alo is^ at the foot of the great chain of Lakes, and at the 
head of the great Eiie Canal, that pioneer of Cheap Transportation, and hav- 
ing had millions upon millions pass through her hands, going Eastward and 
gokig Westward, we claim for her some knowledge of transportation. It 
may be of some interest to the gentlemen of the Convention to know that a 
great. change is being worked in transportation of produce from Chicago and 
other Western Lake Ports, through the Great Lakes to Buffalo and thence 
through the Erie Canal and Hudson River to New York City. It is but a 
short time smce our Lake craft were mostly small sail vessels, carrying cargoes 
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of from twenty to thirty thousand bushek of wheat or corn, and making the 
trip from Chicago to Buffalo in from eight to ten days time. Now we have 
large steam barges, carrying from fifty to eighty thousand bushels, and towing 
a consort barge or two, each carrying as much or more than the steamer and 
making the trip in from four to five days time. 

The rate of freight paid the former small sized vessels was from 10 to 15 
cents per bushel. The rate of the latter during the year 1874 , averages 4}^ 
cents per bushel, on wheat. Here we have a great increase in speed, and a 
great reduction in rate of freight, and all this by the introduction of steam 
within the last three or four years. And so it is with the Erie Canal. The 
enormous and rapid increase in amount of the* grain, etc. , movement to the 
seaboard from the Great West brought out the incapacity of the Erie Canal 
and boats, as then managed and worked by horse or mule power, to do the 
work, and other cheaper and quicker routes were sought out. The State of 
New York, believing her canals possessed greater capacity than was developed 
by aniqial power, offered a reward or prize of $100,000 for the most successful 
and economical introduction of steam or any power other than animal on the 
*canals of the State. This brought out the successful and economical intro- 
duction of steam by Wm. Baxter and others, and to-day we have a fine line of 
12 Baxter steamers on the Erie Canal and Hudson River, and we are enabled 
to assure the gentlemen of the Convention th*at these Baxter steamers have 
made the trip repeatedly from Bhffalo to New York in less than 6 days, as 
against 14 days usually consumed by the horse boats, and have done it 'Et the 
rate of 10* cents per mile for power, as against 35 cents per mile, the usual 
price for towing a boat by horse or mule power, and that the rate of freight has 
been reduced from 12 and 15 cents per bushel to 8 and 10 cepts per bushel. 
Here is cheapening and increasing of rapidity of transportation in earnest. 
And now, that steam has proven a success, the Legislature will most likely re- 
duce the tolls 2 or 3 cents on the bushel of grain ; will bottom out the canal to 
7 and 8 feet of water; will lop off the useless lateral canals from the main 
trunk, and ^o away with the costly and expensive weigh locks, and by so 
doing enable steamers to increase their speed with the same power, and trans- 
port wheat from Buffalo to New York at from 5 to 6 cents per bushel at a 
profit. We thus will bring New York within 10 days of Chicago, by water, 
and give you transportation at about 10 cents per bushel of wheat. 

The capacity of a canal is determined by the time of lockage, or the num- 
ber of boats that can lock in a given time. Now, the Baxter steamers can 
pass through a lock in from 3 to 5 minutes. This would allow the passage of 
about 400 boats per day (as the locks are all double on the Erie Canal), and 
makes it possible for the arrival of 400 steam canal boats in New York each 
day of the week, each of which would be loaded with grain, and each boat 
carrying as many bushels as a whole train of cars carries. When I ask, can 
the New York Central, the Erie, and the Pennsylvania Central Railroads com- 
bined, deliver 400 trains of cars loaded, with grain in New York City ? Four 
hundred boats can carry over three millions bushels of grain, which in weight 
is about ninety thousand tons. All this is possible to accomplish on the Erie ' 
Canal by the general introduction of steam, and no other expense to the State 
of New York than the cost of clearing out the debris or acretion in the bottom 
of tb^ Qanal, and givin^^the steamers the legal depth of 7 feet water at the 
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sides and 8 feet water in the centre of the canal to navigate it. ISew York is 
without great terminal facilities. Our boats furnish these facilities, as they 
hold the grain until sold, and deliver direct into the ship for export, thus 
saving storage and. an extra transfer, and doing away with the necessity of 
grading, as the identical grain shipped in Chicago is delivered on bill of lading 
in New York. 

In 1874 there were about sixty millions bushels qf grain received in Buffalo, 
forty-five millions of which was forwarded to New York by canal. Buffalo 
has already elevator facilities and capacity to handle, and has repeatedly 
handled, three millions bushels of grain per day. So you see, the Great Lakes 
and the Erie Canal route are on the eve of carrying off the palm for cheap and 
rapid transportation. And I now say to you, gentlemen of the Convention, 
who have been advocating other water routes, improve those routes to the 
proportion of the Erie Canal, introduce steam generally in your boats, and 
you will secure cheap and rapid transportation. 

Mr. Thurbkr offered the following preamble and resolution : 

Whereas, There are certain parts of the great West, whose pr^uctions 
greatly exceed their consumption, which are entirely dependent upon railroads 
for transportation, and which are not reached by any of the proposed plans 
for internal improvement by water lines ; and, 

WhereaSy During certain seasons of the year, nearly all of the water routes 
advocated by this Convention are closed by ice, for periods ranging from one 
to five months ; and 

Whereas^ For certain commercial reasons, among which may he-mentioned 
time, speed, convenience of internal distribution, and the facilities afforded for 
turning a small capital often, it has become an undisputed fact that a very 
large part of Ihe grain and all of the flour, cut meats, live stock, and the great 
mass of miscellaneous products of the country are now, and probably will 
continue to be carried by rail ; therefore. 

Resolved^ That while the sentiment of this Convention is against Government 
aid to corporations, by which such* frauds and scandals as that of the Pacific 
Railroads were made* possible, yet the urgent need of the country for railroad 
communication, which ^lall be free from the evils of the present system, is such, 
that if means can be devised by which the Government can be secured the return 
of aid rendered, and have such a voice in regulating rates of carriage that it will 
furnish a true competition Vfith the present defective system, we are in favor of 
such aid to a road, from the grain-growing sections of the West to the Atlantic 
seaboard ; a road that is assured a large business from the start, and which 
will afford relief to the people of a large and densely peopled section of coun- 
try. Referred. 

The Committee on Change of Name of the Association reported as follows: 

John F. Henrt, Esq., President : 

The Committee to whom was referred the matter of changing 
the title of this Association, unanimously recommend the adoption of the 
title "American Board of Transportation and Commerce," which after dis- 
cussion was adopted, and the name changed to ^^The American Board of Tram*- 
portation and Commerced 

W. 8. Faibfibld, Chainnan, 
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Mr. Caball extended an invitation to the delegates to take an excursion 
around the city, as the guests of the business men of Richmond, which was 
accepted. 

Mr. Littler offered resolution: "That all works on internal improve- 
ments, which are to be paid from the National Treasury, should be done in 
sections, by contract, to the lowest bidders." Carried. 

REPORT OF COMMITTBB ON OBGAiaZATION. 

Mr. Prbstobkt and Gentucmen 

of the American Ghewp TVaneportation AsBoeiation : 

Your Committee beg leave to report the following gentlemen as offlcers 
for the ensuing year, and respectftiUy ask your action thereon : 

For President, Hon. Jobiah Quincy. Vice-Presidents — 

1st. Hon. John F. Henry, New York. 
2d. Charles Francis Adams, Jr., Massachusetts. 
3d. Gen. C. S. CABRmGTO^, Virginia. 
^ 4th. John C. Dorb, Illinois. 

5th. J. Nelson Harris, Kentucky. 

6th. Hon. Chas. Pelhah, Alabama. 

7th. Hon. Geo. Booth, California. 

8th. Gov. A. H. Garland, Arkansas. 

9th. Col. W. H. Greenwood, Colorado. 
10th. J. G. Bbrrett, District of Columbia. 
11th. 8. L. NiBLACK, Florida. 
12th. Hon. J. M. Smith, Georgia. 
13th. H. C. Johnson, Indiana. 
14th. Col. A. B. Smbdlby, Iowa. 
15th. W. M. BijRWBLL, Louisiana. 
16th. Stbfhenson Archer, Maryland. 
17th. Hon. Wm. Windom, Minnesota. 
18th. Gen. A. J. Vauohan, Mississippi. 
19th. B. R. Bonnbr, Missouri. 
20th. Dudley T. Chabb, New Hampshire. 
21st. John Jameson, New Jersey. 
22d. Geo. B. Porter, Nebraska. 
28d. Z. Vance, North Carolina. 
24th. D. Wyat Aiken, South Carolina. 
25th. Wm. Haxwbll, Tennessee. 
26th. J. G. Blainb, Mauie. 
27th. Lyman G. Hinckley, Vermont 
28th. B. M. Kitchen, West Virginia. 
29th. Hon. Mat. Carpbntbb, Wisconsin. 
30th. Daniel Clark, Oregon. 
3l8t. Hon. Job. Bailey, Pennsylvania. 
32d. John Davis, Kansas. 

BcD. S. £b£LLA]9ABG£R, Ohio. 
34th. J. B. Johnson, Texas. 
35tb. A. H. Milboy, Washington Territozy. 



36th. E. B. Crbws, Dokota. 

37th. F. C. Oapbbol, Canada. 

38th. Mtbr Fibke, (Helena), Montana. 

39th. Gov. JswBiiL, Conhecticnt. 

40th. Hon. Elibha Dter, Rhode Island. 

41 St. Hon. K. C. McCokmigk, Arizona. 

42d. Gov. CocHiiANB, Delaware. 

Treasurer.— F. B. Thubbbr, New York. 

Secretary. —R. H. Febgubon, Troy, N. Y. 

Respectfully submitted, 

ROBT. M. LITTLER, 

Ghatrman of Committee. 
Report unanimously adopted. 

Mr. DEABmo, of Kentucky, offered the following : 

Eeaok)€d, That a committee, consisting of Hon. Jos. Utley, of Illinois ; 
Waldo M. Potter, of Iowa ; B. W. Frobel, of Georgia; C. 8. Carrington, of 
Virginia ; J. Wilson Harris, of Kentucky ; be appointed by this Convention to 
personally attend and urge upon the Congress of the United States, at the en- 
suing session, their early action in executing the conclusions of the Senate 
Committee as andorsed by this Convention. 

Mr. Thubbbb moved its reference to Committee on Resolutions. So re 
ferred. 

Mr. DoRE offered the following : 

Whereas, Iftie State of New York has been reimbursed by tolls ' for the ex 
pense of its construction of the Erie Canal; 

And, whereas the State has also received incalculable benefits by the facil- 
ties of transport which the canal has afforded, such as making the interior of 
the State accessible before the era of railroads, and contributing mainly to the 
building up of the flourishing cities of Syracuse, Rochester, and many otliers; 
Therefore, Besolved; That in the opinion of this Convention, justice to the 
other States, both east and west, the tolls on the Erie Canal should be reduced 
to such rates as will be sufficient to pay current expenses and keep the same- 
in repair. And this Convention respectfully commend the reduction of tolls 
on the Erie Canal to the favorable consideration of the Legislature of the 
State of J^ew York. BesoLfoed, That a Committee of three be appointed by 
the Chair to present the above Resolutions to the State of New York at its 
next Session, and to urge the Legislature to adopt the recommendation. 

Mr. Thukbbb said : We have been at work in New York for three years 
to dispose of the lateral canals, and hope to succeed. He would favor such a 
resolution however. Referred. 

Mr. Mbbwin offered preamble and resolution. He hoped the recom- 
mendations of this Convention would receive the favorable consideration of 
Congress. The prosperity of the east depends on these measures ; cheap food 
is needed, and cheap transportation will secure it for the east. As to railroads 
and water routes, there is nationid division ; the productions of the soil, as a 
rule, must seek water transportation ; bat mercantile productions, as a rule, 
must seek the rail. Time is money ; speedy transit is needed ; but we must 
bave such under proper restrictioiiB. Railways are now our masters. Bnt 
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the people must be the masters of the corporations. How is this to be ac- 
complished ? By competition. The remedy is in our hands. We should 
rise up determined to prevent the oppression at present. No man has mani- 
fested more talent than Yanderbilt. He is father of the great railroad of the 
world. While undoubtedly that road has watered its stock they have done 
much to improve the road and benefit the country ; and yet they have not 
the facilities we require. It can deliver only 51C cars per day in New York 
Oity ; but a tithe of what we need. The resolutions were referred. 



Prtoay EvBNisfO, Dec. 4, 1874. 
Mr. HmoiT, in the chair. 

Thb Chaib said a report from the Committee on Terminal Facilities was 
in order. • 

Mb. T. F. Lbbs, of New York, said : 

Mb. Pbesidbnt : The ChairmaD of the Committee on Terminal Facilities 
is not present at this Convention, an affliction at home having preVented his 
attendance. It is to be regretted that no other member of .the Committee is 
prepared to report on this very important subject, constituting as it does the 
connecting link between our system of inland transportation and our foreign 
commerce. During the past year the subject of Terminal Facilities has com- 
manded increased attention, and the seaboard cities have very generally awak- 
ened to the necessity of improving their means of receiving and transferring 
produce and merchandise in order that the connection between the various 
inland lines of transportation and the ships at our wharves, may be speedy, easy 
and cheap. In fact, Mr. President, it is a question whether our transportation 
system should terminate at the wharves of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and other seaboard cities, or whether there should be continuous 
lines from the producing regions of the West to the foreign rfiarkets to which we 
export and from which we import. To-day, I received from Mr. John Roach, 
the well-known American ship-builder, a communication of great intei-est and 
bearing directly upon the relations of inland transportation and foreign com- 
merce. With the consent of this Convention, I will read it : 

MoBOAN Ibo« Wobks, ) 
New Yobk, Dec. 1st, 1874. f 

Thbodobb F. Lees, Esq. : 

Beoflr Sir : I desire to express to yourself and to the gentlemen of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the American Cheap Transportation Association my 
heartythanks for the courtesy of the invitation extended to me in your favor 
of 27tb ult., and to add my sincere regrets that the shortness of the time 
allotted for preparation and the imperative nature of my own business en- 
gagements will prevent me from complying with your very complimentary re- 
quest as I would wish. 

Especially do I regret the obvious impossibility of supplying, on the in- 
stant, the statistical data which would illustrate, alUiough they may be unne- 
cessary to establish, the correctness of the views which I shall attempt briefly 
to present. 

I congratulate myself, however, on the privilege of thus addressing an 
Association of gentlemen whose individual experience an(f observation so ad- 



mirably prepare them to supply such matters of more minute detail as I may 
be forced to omit. 

I need hardly say that I thoroughly agree with you and your associates in 
regarding the question of " Cheap Transportation '' as second to none of 
those which imperatively demand of us an immediate solution. 

The agricultural and other producing interests of the tlnited States are 
paying, at this present time, over and above the curious complication of im- 
posts provided for by Statute Laws, three separate sets of taxes : one to fraud, 
one to waste, and a third to culpable mismanagement, if I may be permitted 
thus te personify the causes of our admitted financial weakness. 

No other nationality embraces within its territorial limits such a measure- 
less variety of production; no other possesses a more intelligent, industrious 
and enterprising population ; no other has so highly developed the use of 
labor-saving machinery ; no other can boast a more extended and available 
system of communicatian and transportation, and yet in no other is there so 
wide and so preposterous a margin between the prices received by the producer 
and the prices paid by the consumer. 

I am willing for the present to leave for those among you who are abler 
and better fitted than myself, the elucidation of the methods by which we 
have succeded in placing ourselves at the mercy of cunning and unscrupulous 
monopolies of home production, and even of the native foreign monstrosities 
which control so many of our transportation interests, although no man has 
watched with a more bitter disgust the successful hypocrisy w^th which our 
legislative bodies, national, state and municipal, have been besieged by specu- 
lative adventurers who have robbed us so unmercifully under the pretense of 
serving us. 

I would only state my profound belief that the sure logic of events and 
the operation of nati^allaws will, in due time, all the sooner, if good men do 
their duty, leave the people in practical possession and imtranmielled use of 
the improvements which they themselves have paid for. 

You have asked me to give my view of the relations between " ocean 
transportation ** and ^ inland transportation," and I can hardly do so more 
succinctly than by denying that our conunercial border, boundary line, fron- 
tier, or whatever it may be called, is to be found at high-water mark on all our 
geographical outlines. It is a most debasing and ruinous superstition, that 
Europe begins, even before the shores of ^America are out of sight, and yet 
this IS the theory upon which we are operating. 

A bushel of wheat from Chicago or a bale of cotton from St. Louis, if its 
market is in Liverpool, is but halfway to its destination when it has reached 
tide-water. 

We deceive ourselves whenever we begin to regard inland and ocean trans- 
portation as separate interests. 

It is true, indeed, that the line of canal and railway which discharges its 
freight at New York or Baltimore, for instance, into a foreign bottom, has then 
and there found its natural terminus; but if an American line of steamers were 
ready to take that same freight, the actual terminus would be instead at the port 
of whatever European or other country the cargo should be discharged. It is 
self evident that "inland transportation'* and ''ocean transportation'' are 
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parts of our great inteiest, needing only Joint ownership— that is, American 
ownership — for their complete unification. 

Then separation, as at present permitted, is an unnatural, exceptional, and, 
I sincerely hope, a temporary condition. Let me attempt to j^ve my reasons 
for the hope which I have thus expressed. 

There was a time, prior to our great civil war and its unparalleled de- 
rangements of all the economies of our political and commercial system, when 
we performed our own extra-territorial freight carrying fully and completely. 
Whatever disabilities our productive interests were compelled to submit to 
could be readily and directly traced to other and distinct causes. 

The construction, maintenance and general expense accounts of our ocean- 
going marine, comprehending ninety per cent, more or less, of its gross earn- 
ings, were disbursed among our own people, and the consequences to our -na- 
tional wealth need only be referred to, for you are only too familiar with them. 

The termini of what were then our great arteries of transportation were at 
the wharves of trans- Atlantic marts. 

Then came a period, bom of our great struggle for life with the Rebel- 
lion, when we ceased to build ships for commercial purposes and when those 
which we had already constructed disappeared from the seas or passed under 
foreign flags and into the control of foreign owners. 

During this period occurred a great revolution in naval construction — from 
wood to iron in the material employed, and fl*om side-wheels to screw propel- 
lers in the application of propelling power. 

Of this re^lution we were, until lately, unable to avail ourselves. We had 
neither the necessary ship-yards, mills and other mechanical appliandlss, nor 
had we so developed our national resources as to be able to compete with Eu- 
ropean builders in cost of construction. We had even taught ourselves to be- 
lieve that our slavery was necessarily perpetual, and that it was right and nat- 
ural for Europe to begin on the Hudson, the Delaware, the Mississippi and on 
the very beach of Massachusetts Bay. 

We have been learning better, of late, the lessons which our inexhaustible 
ihines and forests and our unequaled natural advantages for naval construction 
have so plainly presented to us ; we have to-day the ship-yards, the skill, all 
the needed appliances ;^we only require the courage and the enterprise to em- 
ploy them. 

I will not weary you with a rehearsal of the number and tonnage of the 
foreign steamships now engaged in the carrying trade to and from the ports of the 
United States, or even by dwelling upon the vastness of the pecnniary prize 
held out to American ship-building enterprize, but I will dwell for a brief 
space, and with your permission, on a few points which seem to me to carry 
this subject home to the pocket and the fireside of every American citizen. 

The first is, that so long as the ocean highways are under European con- 
trol, the wise, politic and long-headed commercial magnates who direct their 
current use, will open by their means to American trade, production and de- 
mand, only such, and no other of the world's markets, as may to them seem 
profitable to their interests. Nor even in these will they, or do they, award 
us fall and free competition. 

Every South American mart will continue as nearly closed as they fdl are 
at present. We shall have an advantageous connection with only so much of 
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Aftia as may be pennitted by the occasions of Baropean capital, and Buiope 
will struggle with us relentlessly and bitterly for any part thereof which we 
may have independently attained. 

The same is literally true, to-day, of our connection with all the porta o- 
Europe, and our Atlantic freights go up or down without any shadow of 
reference to the requirements of American " cheap transportation.'\ 

We can only determine when, how, and to what ports, we will ship that 
surplus of our production which governs, by its proceeds, the condition of our 
home markets ; and we can only say where we will make our purchases, when 
we deliver ourselves from foreign dictation, by laying our own keels and 
mounting our own flag above them. 

Looking in this direction, it will at once be seen, that if we were to suc- 
ceed in devising and carrying into practical operation the most perfect system 
of " cheap transportation " possible, within our own territorial limits, as we 
have now commercially defined them, out reformed tdriflF of) freights would 
Tiontinue to be met, at the seaboard, with another — an independent, a conflict- 
ing tariff — ^prepared to take full advantage of us and of the condition of our 
own and foreign markets, promptly and greedily annulling, so far as our 
profits were concerned, whatever commercial opportunities the course of 
events might offer. 

There is but one way in ^hich we can protect ourselves from the growing 
power and increasing centralization, Soto speak, of the vast combination which 
now controls alike the trade and the transportation interests of the old world, 
and that is by procuring to ourselves an ample tonnage, which. lAall be surely 
and ably competitive with their own. 

Another point which I would urge is this : 

The gravest error of all, for it is one which narrow-minded demagogues, 
ignorant alike of commercial history and political economy, are able to defend 
and to augment with the most fatal facility, is the idea that the slavery of our 
commerce is a matter which concerns our producing and mercantile communi- 
ty only as individual citizens, and not as the commonwealth, in our aggregate 
capacity as a compact national entity.- 

One source of this error, as of others already suggested, is the false idea 
that our rights and i*e8ponsibilities, ad a commercial nation, terminate at tide- 
water. We have strained to the uttermost our national power, in its most 
concentrated and effective form, rather than part with one inch of our geo- 
graphical limits, as given by the common school maps ; we have poured forth 
our blood and treasure like water, rather than surrender to any other than our 
own national government, the control of our great north and south lines of in- 
land transportation. And yet, with singular perversity of understanding, we 
permit the hardly less important, and equally sacred national birthright of an 
honorable share and part in the God-ordained uses of the high seas, to be rent 
from us by the European " Wreckers," who took advantage of our hour of 
strife and agony. There will be no restoration of ** the Union- as it was," un- 
til the nation discovers this part of its national loss, and insists on the restora- 
tion of this inestimable part of that which has seceded from under the Stars 
and Stripes. 

There is yet another reason why we cannot afford to commit the determin- 
ation of this most important national question altogether to the timidity of 
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piiyate capital or the caprice of priyate enterprise, for in yet another manner 
are the welfare and honor of the nation perilously at stake. If, as a matter of 
preference or indifference, we are still willing to pay to foreign ship owners 
our yearly tax of f 130,000,000, gold, for the maintenance of this, our great 
commercial disgrace, so long as, afler.all, our ocean-carrying trade is performed 
for us, in some shape, what shall the nation say to itself, to its citizens, to the 
derisive laughter of the world, whenever the great convulsion of European 
political affairs, so freely prophesied by every leading trans- Atlantic statesman, 
shall have left the ship-owning nationalities of the old world without a neutral 
flag upon the ocean ? 

What if only England and Germany or France shall be withdrawn ? Who 
then will carry our exports or bring us our imports ? Who then will gather 
for us the harvest of the world's freightage, which then ought to be ours, as 
European wars have made it more than once before this ? 

The storm I speak of may come at any hour of the day or night ; it may < 
be near and it may be long delayed ; but that it will come, eventually, is 
among the sure prophecies of unwritten history. 

The question of our mail transportation ; ouxLdiplomatic connections ; the 
stagnation of our exchanges, home and foreign ; the alternate glut and impov- 
erishment of our markets ; the universal derangement of our finances ; the 
loss ; the suffering ; the ruin ; the dishonor : it seems tu me that the contem- 
plation of all these might elevate the subject of American ship-building, of 
American ocean transportation, to that rank whose immediate and pressing im- 
portance calls upon the nation, as such, and in its aggregate strength and ca- 
pacity, to take hold thereof .with a vigorous and masterly hand. We have no 
right to neglect it for a day. 

Finally, in concluding this necessarily hurried and incomplete presenta- 
tion of a subject so near my heart, as I hope it may be to your own, I beg leave 
to urge upon yourself and the eminently intelligent gentlemen of your Associ- 
ation, that any discussion of ** cheap transportation," which does not take in 
the sea as well as the shore, is necessarily incomplete, short-sighted and un- 
worthy. 

The time being so short prevents me from giving you figures and details : 
I will only say the small portion of the carrying capacity of vessels under our 
flag, in proportion to the enormous amount of tonnage engaged in our foreign 
exports and imports, leaves us at the mercies of foreign ship-owners. 

I have the honor to be, 

Your obedient servant, 

JOHIif ROACH. . 

Upon the conclusion of the above communication, which was well received 
by the Convention, 

Mr. BsiDGBS, Chairman of the Committee on Resolutions, announced that 
the Committee had completed their work and were now ready to report a 
series of resolutions embodying the views of the Convention, and, on motion, 
they were made the special order. 

B09ok)ed, That the great and pressing need of the country is free and unre- 



siricted trade between the States;- that this result can only be reached by fitf- 
nishing the means of a cheap interchange among ourselyes of the yarie<f pro- 
ducts of the different sections, and to do this it is necessary to promote every 
legitimate means which will tend to lessen the cost of internal transportation. 

Besohedj That we can never reach the highest state of prosperity until our 
foreign commerce is restored. To do this we must not only have free and un- 
obstructed outlets from the interior to the sea, but the ability to produce 
cheaply. This will enable us to compete successfully in the markets of the 
world, and will give us the most certain protection of all that ability to com- 
pete. To do this, cheap food must be supplied to the manufacturer, the miner, 
and to every other interest that needs it; and all these great interests must be 
brought together into an alliance, the benefits of which will be mutual This 
can only be done by the inauguration of that free trade between the States, 
which cheap transportation alone will afford, and the adoption of such a sys- 
. tern as will give us, in all the markets of the world, the free trade of stLCcessful 
e^/mpeUtion. To do this we must at once look to our great highways of trade, 
whether these be by riverj or lake, or canal or ocean, or any other means. So 
long as high protective tariffs are necessary to enable our manufacturers to 
compete in the home markets, they can never hope for a successful competi 
tion elsewhere, and since our commercial prosperity is dependent upon such 
competition, it becomes the duty of Congress to give us the means of accom 
plishing this with as little delay as possible. 

Resolved^ That while we possess the wealth of the field, the forest and the 
mine, in such profusion as the hand of Providence alone bestows, they are all 
comparatively valueless, because we fail to bring them* into close alliance and 
afford them an outlet to the markets of the world; that by this neglect we give 
protection to the grain growers of Russia against our farmers of the West; 
to the manufacturers of Great Britain against those of New England; to the 
miners of Scotland and Wales against those of the United States; and the cotton 
growers of India and Brazil against the planters of the South. This is why 
the balance of trade is so largely against us, and affords the true reason why 
this vast product, needed by all the worlds is wasting and worthless upon our 
hands, and we are reduced to the necessity of a paper currency, which is at a 
discount as compared with gold at home, and of diminished commercial value 
abroad. This is why our manufactories and mills are idle, why thousands of 
our people are without employment, and why a fearful commercial and busi- 
ness stagnation broos over the landd. 

Let Congress adopt such measures as will enable us to place these pro- 
ducts upon a profitable market and the business stagnation will end, the bal- 
ance of trade be restored, gold will once more flow back to us instead of aWay 
from us, as in years past, and the necessity of high protective tariffs, which 
have always engendered strife and bitterness, will no longer be felt in the better 
protection which this free trade among our industrial pursuits will afford. 

Resolved, That the presence of a metallic currency is the result of com- 
mercial prosperity, and not the cause of that prosperity. To restore this cir- 
culation it is only necessary for us to supply the means of exporting our grain 
and flour and bacon and com and tobacco and cotton at prices which vnll 
enable us to sell these products in the markets of other countries. This will 
give US commercial prosperity, and its evidence will be gold circulation; with 
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its return our present paper currency will disappear, and « sound currency be 
restored, without destroying any of our great interests. 

Beaolvedy That Congress should, at its coming session, not only provide 
the means for the construction of the great water routes recommended by the 
Senate's Committee, but should adopt such other means of securing to the 
whole country this great boon of cheap transportation as the necessities of the 
people require. 

Hesolved, That we have no warfare to make upon any of the great industries 
of the country, but, on the contrary, the very object of this Convention is to 
promote peace and harmony amongst them, and to devise the means for their 
further development. As the offices. of all the members of the human body 
are essential to its perfect vitality and vigor, so all these interests are just as 
essential to a country that would be ccreat anii prosperous. It is the true in- 
terest, then, of all to promote the interest of each other, and our best policy 
will be found in a re-union of all the great industries of the land for the sake 
of national prosperity. 

RECOMMENDATIONS OF WATBB BOT7TE8. 

Besohedy That this Convention recommend that the sonstniction of the 
water routes recommended by the United States Senate Committee on trans- 
portation routes be speedily undertaken, or such of them as promise the most 
favorable results, and that in addition to the lines of transportation recom- 
mended by the United States Senate Committee, this Convention recognizes 
the proposed Rock Island and Hennepin Canal, in the State of Illinois, con- 
necting the Mississippi River with the Illinois River and Canal, and the chain 
of water ways to the seaboard, as a project of great merit, promising materially 
to cheapen the cost of transporting the grain of the North-West to the markets 
of the world, and we therefore respectfully urge upon Congress the necessity 
of the speedy construction of this work. 

BBGULATIONS OF OUB RAIIiWAY SYSTEM. 

Hesohed, That we recommend the several States to enact the following 
laws for the regulation of our Railway system. 

1. A law to prevent stock inflations, similar to the one now in operation in 
Massachusetts. 

2. A law providing for the posting or publication at every pomt of ship- 
ment, a schedule of rates and fares, embracing all particulars regarding dis- 
tance, classifications, rates, special tariffs, drawbacks, etc., and prohibiting the 
increase of such rates above the limit named in the schedule, without giving 
the public reasonable notice. 

3. A law prohibiting officers or directors of railways from either directly 
or in.lirectly, owning or becoming interested in any manner, in any non-coOp- 
erative fast freight line or car company, or from being interested in any man- 
ner in the furnishing of supplies to any. company with which they may have 
official connection. 

4. A law prohibiting unjust discriminations in rates against places which 
are not competing points. 

Q. A law making it a penal offense for any public official tQ HQcept or 99^ 
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the free pass, of any railway company, and prohibiting railway companies from 
granting such passes to any but regular employees of such railwa3rs. 

6. A law proyiding that all common carriers shall receipt for quantity, 
wh^her it be of grain or other commodities, and deliver the same at its desti- 
nation. 

7. A law prohibiting representatives of the people who belong to the legal 
profession, from being retained on either side in cases where the public inter- 
est is involved. 

8. We also reconmiend that Congress enact such of the above mentioned 
laws as come within its powers, and apply to inter-State corporations. 

9. That each StcUe enact a law creating a Board of Railway Commission- 
ers, whose duties shall be to obtain, preserve and circulate information relat- 
ing to transportation, and recommend to their respective Legislatures such 
messures as the welfare of the public demand. 

Besoked^ That we deem it of very great importance that the United States 
create a DeparimerU of Commerce in which should be a Bureau of Transporta- 
tion for the collection, preservation and dissemination of information bearing, 
upon oi^ vast internal and foreign commerces. 

Resolved, That inasmuch as we must look to gomfbtition as a means of 
remedying many of the abuses of the present system^hat the United States 
Government should favor the measures which promise the best results looking 
to that end, and in addition to the water lines recommended, if midairs can be 
DEVISED by which the Gk>vemment can be secured from a recurrence of the 
frauds and scandals such as attended the Pacific Railroad subsidies, and have 
such control in regulating rates of carriage as will give a true competition, we 
commend to the careful consideration of Congress the propriety of construct- 
ing an exclusive freight railroad from the grain-growing sections of the West 
to the Atlantic Seaboard, to the end that this great territory, with its dense 
population, may not be wholly at the mercy of existing railways when water 
routes are closed by ice. 

Besol/oed, That a Committee of five consisting of Joseph Utley, of Illinois; 
Waldo M. Potter, of Iowa; B. W. Frobel, of Georgia; C. J. Carrington, of 
Virginia, and Nelson Harris, of Kentucky, be appointed by this Convention 
to memorialize and to personally attend and urge upon the Congress of the 
United States, at its ensuing session, their early action in executing the con- 
clusions of the United States Senate Committee on transportation routes 
which have been endorsed by this Convention. 

Besolxedy That in the opinion of this Convention, justice to the other 
States, both Bast and West, requires that tolls on the Erie Canal should be ma- 
terially reduced, approxilnating such rates as will be only sufficient to pay cur- 
rent expenses and keep the same in repair; and this Convention respectfully 
recommends the reduction of tolls on the Brie Canal to the favorable consider- 
ation of the Legislature of the State of New York. 

Beeoloed, That Messrs. Dore, of Blinois; Potter, of Iowa; Thurber, of 
New York, and Dobbins, of Buffalo, be appointed a Committee to present the 
above resolution to the Legislature of the State of New. York at its next 
session, and to urge them to adopt the recommendations therein contained. 

The resolutions as reported by the Con^mittee were unanimoudy adopted. 
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